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THE HEBREW THEOCRACY. 



(nrr&oDvcTOET to chapters zxf .-4Xin.)- 

The portion of th9 Book of Exodas comprised in chapters 31 , 22, and 23, con- 
tains the record of what God spake to Moses, when he * drew aear to the thick 
darkness,' after the people had retired from their close vicinity to the sacred 
mount. The contents of these chapters relate for the most part to the judicial 
or poHHeal regulations which God was pleased to enact for his people, with the 
occasional intermixture of precept* pertaining to the system of worship. Bat 
in order to convey an adequate idea of this department of the Peatateuch, it 
will be i^per to present to the reader a eompendioqa view of the peculiar civil 
and ecclesiastical polity of the Hebrews, reserving to our subsequent notes, as 
occasion may require, a more deta^^ exhibition of its several distiogaiahing 
features. 

The form of government which prevailed among the descendants of Abraham, 
ftior to the time of Moses, was the ptUriarekal, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
governed their respective families in virtue of that paternal authority which was, 
in the early ages of the world, universally conceded to the fathers and heads of 
households. The families thus governed were the natural germs of tribes f every 
one of which obeyed its own prince (M*^1D3 nasi)^ who was originally the first* 
horn of the founder of the tribe, but in progress of time appears to have been 
elected. Ip proportion as the numbers of the tribes were aiigmented their Keada 
or fmiriarche became powerful chieftains, and under the title of prineesy eldere, 
and heads ofirfbeSf answered very nearly to the ^teikhs and emirs of the Bedouin 

^ Arabs and other nomade races of modem times spread over the regions of the 

«^ Cast. 

^i Such was the form of the primitive social organization of the chosen people. 

{^ But after the deliverance from Egypt, when they were to be set apart, and des- 
I tined to the great olject of preserving and transmitting the true religion, God 

^ aaw fit to bestow upon them a new civil and religious polity wisely adapted to 
the purposes which, as a nation, they were intended to subserve. Of these, one 
of the principal undoubtedly was, to keep alive the grand fundamental truth, that 
there is }ntt one living and true Ood, and that he only is to be worshipped and 
adored f loved and obeyed* With a view to this a peculiar constitution was 
adopted, familiarly known as the Theocracy ; according to which God became 
the temporal king and suprsme civil magistrate of the ntUion, Not that it was 
possible for Jehovah to sink his otiaracter of Lord and Master of the universe in 
his capacity as civil ruler of the Hebrews. He was still, as Creator and Judge, 
the God of each individual Israelite, as be is the God of each individual Christian ; 
but he moreo^r sustained, both to every individual Israelite, and to the whole 
ceUective body of the Israelitish nation, the additional relation of temporal sove- 
reign. In this character he solemnly proffered himself to the people at Mount 
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in the seventh he shall go out free 
for nothing. 

, , ij>  

shall jfet his hand again to recover 
(niDp5 liknoth) the remaaat of his peo- 
ple.' Ps. 78. 54, *He brought them to 
this mountain which his right hand had 
purchased (nrOp kanethah)? Neh. 5. 
8, * We of our abilit j have redeemed 
O^^^Dp kaninu) our brethren the Jews, 
that were sold unto the heathen.' Proy. 
.8. 22, * The Lord fosseued me ("^Dp 
kanani) in the beginning of his way.' 
Here, as the service among the He- 
bre^vs was for the most part voluntary, 
the 'bujring an Hebrew servant' may as 
legitimately imply the buying him from 
JUmMlff that is, buying his services, as 
any other mode of purchase. Indeed, 
as there is no positive proof that He- 
brew servants were ever made such or 
kept in that condition by force, against 
their own consent, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, the decided presump- 
tion is, that such is the kind of 'buying' 
here spoken of. As to the term 1^ 
obedf servant J it comes from ^!339 abad, 
to servSf which is applied variously to 
the a«rvfng of worshippers, of tributa- 
ries, of domestics, of Levites, of s(»8 
to a father, of subjects to a ruler, of 
hirelings, of soldiery, of public officers, 
&c. With similar latitude, the deriva- 
tive noun is applied to all persons doing 
service for others, irrespective of the 
ground or principle on which that service 
was rendered. Accordingly it embraces 
ia its range of application, tributaries, 
worshippers, domestics, subjects of gov- 
ernment, magistrates, public officers, 
younger sons, prophets, kings, and the 
Messiah himself. To intei^ret it 'slave,' 
or to argue, from the fact of the word's 
being used to designate domestic serv- 
ants, that they were made servants by 
force f worked without pay, and held as 
articles of property, would be a gross 
and gratuitous assumption. The mean- 
ing of the present passage undoubtedly 
.is, * If thou dost in any way become 



3 If he came in by himself, he 
shall go out by himself: if he were 

possessed of a brother Hebrew, so as 
to have a right to command his services 
(in consequence of which right alone 
he becomes a 'servant*), retain him not 
in a state of servitude more that six 
years.'— —IT In the seventh year. In 
what sense 'the seventh year' is to be 
understood here is not obvious ; whether 
as the sabbatical fj^ar, in which the 
land lay fallow, or as the seventh year 
from the tim^ when the servant uhis 
bought, Maimonides was of the latter 
opinion, and this appears on the whole 
the most probable ; for Moses uniform- 
ly calls it ' the seventh year,' without 
using the term 'sabbatical year,' or ap- 
parently at all alluding to it. And be- 
sides, when he describes the sabbatical 
year in Lev. 25. 1—7, he says nothing 
about the manumission of servants. Yet 
it is to be presumed that if the jubilee 
year should occur before the six years' 
service had expired, his manumisstoa 
would take place of course in virtue of 
the general law. Lev. 25. 40, imless 
he had been sold for a crime. •*—<- 
IT He shall go out free for nothing. 
That is, without being required to pay 
his master any thing as a consideration 
for the shortened term of service. Be- 
ing made free by law he was to pay 
nothing for his liberty. Nor was he 
required to pay for any thing else. Al- 
though he might during the period of 
his service have labored under sicfaiess, 
and put his master to cost, yet no com- 
pensation was to be expected from him 
at the time of his release ; for a man's 
servant wa^ during his servitude as his 
own possession for which he was bound 
to provide at his own charges.— -One 
cannot but be struck with admiration 
at perceiving what kind provisioofi were 
made for the Hebrew bondman; how 
carefully he was guarded from vio- 
lence, injustice, and wrong. The cir- 
cumstances under ¥^ch a native He* 
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married, then his wife shall go out 
with him; , . 

4 If his master have giyen him a 
wife, and she have borne him sons 

brew might become a slave were the 
following ; (1.) When nnder the pres- 
sure of extreme ppverty he sold bis 
liberty to preserve himself or his fam- 
ily from suffering ; Lev. 35. 39, 4f thy 
brother be waxen poor and be sold imto 
thee/ &c. (3.) Wheq sold for a like 
reason by a father | v. 7, 4f a man. sell 
his daughter to be a maid-servant/ &e. 
Comp. Neh. 5. 5. (3.) Insolvent debt- 
ors might, as a punishment, be sold for 
servants, or, by way of payment, put into 
the hands of their creditors as slaves ; 
2 Kings, 4. 1, 'My husband is dead — 
and the creditor is come to take unto 
him my two sons to be bondmen.' (4.) 
A thief who was unable to make resti- 
tution for what he had stolen^ accord- 
ing to the proportion required of him 
by the law, was sold by way of re- 
quital to him whom he had robbed; 
Ex. 33. 3, 4, ' If he have nothing,, then 
he shall be sold for his theft.' (5.) 
Slaves wer6 acquired by the issue of 
the marriages of slaves. The condition 
of slavery, however, is undoubtedly re- 
garded in the Scriptures as an evil, yet, 
as it was an evil that had prevailed in 
the world long before the establishment 
of the Jewish polity, infinite wisdom 
did not see fit at once to root it out, but 
enacted such meliorating laws in re- 
spect to it as would tend to divest it 
of its most ag^avated and cruel fea- 
tures, and render it as tolerable as a 
state of bondage could well be.. In like 
manner he regulated without extirpat- 
ing polygamy. 

3, 4. {T he came in by himself^ Heb. 
1&!ll begappOy with hit body. That is, 
with his body only ; in his single per- 
son ; having neither wife nor children. 
6r. avroi futvoSf himself alone* It is 
evidently used in contradistinction to 
the being married in the next clause. 



or daughters, the wife and her 
children shall be her master's, and 
he shall go out by hipaself. 



Tf a free-bom Hebrew, who had sold 
himself for a bondman, had previously 
had a wife, this relation was not dis- 
turbed by his servitude, at the expira^ 
tion of which her freedom was to be re> 
stored along with her husband's. But 
a difierent case is supposed in the next 
verse. There the marriage is one that 
takes place during the continuance oi 
the servitude, and seems to be of the 
same nature with the ' contubemium,' 
cohabitationf of the Romans, which, in- 
stead of ' conjugium,' wedlock, was the 
term applied to the marriages of slaves. 
A master gave his servant a wife dur- 
ing the period of his service, but re- 
tained her and her children after he re- 
gained his liberty, the connexion being 
of course dissolved by a divorce. But 
it is generally maintained by commenr 
tators, that the wife thus given was to 
be a heathen or Gentile bond-maid, and 
not a Hebrewess, which they gathered 
from Lev. 35. 44, 'Both thy bondmen: 
and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen that are 
round about thee ;. of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids.' This pas- 
sage, however, does not of itself make 
it certain that such was the case, al- 
though the idea is undoubtedly coun- 
tenanced by V. 7 — 11, of the chapter be- 
fore us, which would seem to intimate 
that if a Jewish woman were given in 
marriage at all, it must be to her master 
or his son. Moreover, as it appears 
from Deut. 15. 12, that Hebrew bond- 
men and bondmaids come under the 
same law of manumission at the end of 
six years, we cannot perceive on- what 
lawful grounds such a wife,, if of the 
Hebrew stock, should be detained in 
servitude after the close of the allotted 
time. The Jewish critics adinpt the 
same view. The children pt oduced firom 
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5 c And if the seirant shall plain- 
ly say, I iove my master, my wife, 
and my childi«D; I will not go out 
free: 

6 Then his master shall bring him 

c Deut. 15. 16, 17. 

iMich a contubemium were regarded as 
'fteing also slaves, and constituted the 
class called 'bom in the house,' Gen. 
14. 14^-17. 23 ; < sons of the house,' 
Gen. 15. 3; or 'sons of the handmaid,' 
Kx. 23. 12. Of those Abraham had 
318; and as it might naturally be sup- 
posed that servants thus forming a part 
ot the household, and imbibing attach- 
ments to their master from their earliest 
years, would be more deserving of con- 
fidence than strangers, he puts arms in- 
to their hands, when his service required 
it ; a measure, by the way, entirely in- 
consistent with the genius of American 
flavehotding, which will not admit of 
masters' putting swords or fire-arms 
into the hands of their slaves. 

5, 6. And if the aertant shali plainly 
toy, &c. Heb. *^12VC*- "I^J* amor yo- 
mar, saying shall say. That is, shall 
say it again and again, so that his pur- 
pose shall become a matter of notori- 
ety. This is intimated in order that 
there might be evidence of such an in- 
tentionTteing in the highest degree volun- 
tary and unconstrained .-^ir Then his 
master shall bring him unto the Judges. 
Heb. t3*>n^fi(n ^K el hA-Elohimj to th£ 
gods. That is, to the magistrates, who 
are called 'gods,' Ps. 82, I, 6. John, 
10. 34, 35. Chal. 'Before the judges.' 

Gr. rrpof TO Kpirriptov rov Oeov, to the 
judgment J or tribunal f of God. The 
phraseology is remarkable, but the pre- 
valent sentiments of the Orientals in 
regard to sovereignty of all sorts tend 
to illustrate it. The Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (B. I. c. 
dO), looked upon their kings in the light 
of divinities ; and from the travels of 
Arvieux we learn that among the mod- 
em Arabs the usual form of citation, 



mito the ^Judges: he shall also 
bring him to the door, or unto the 
door-post; and his master shaU 
• bore his ear through with an awl 
and he shall serve nim for eyer. 

d ch. IS. 12. dc 82. 8, 88. • Ps. 40. 0. 

when one is summoned to the place of 
justice is in these words, 'Thou art in* 
vited to the tribunal of God? It would 
seem that they regarded a judge or ma^ 
gistrate in the administration of justice 
as such a lively image of the Deity that 
they were led to apply to him in that 
cafmcity a divine title. — It is easily 
conceivable that a servant, wha had a 
good master, might wish to remahi with 
him permanently during life, particu- 
larly if he had lived in contvbernio 
with one of his master's female slaves 
and had children by her, for whom he 
would naturally cherish a strong affec- 
tion, and from whom he must separate 
if he accepted his freedom. In such a 
case he was- permitted to bind himself 
forever to the service of the master; 
but in order to guard against all abuse 
of this permission, and especially that 
it might appear that he was not fraudu- 
lently or forcibly detained against his 
will, it was ordained that the trans- 
action should be gone about judicially, 
and with appropriate formalities. For 
this purpose, after being brought before 
the magistrate, and declaration probably 
made of his intention, he was taken back 
and his ear bored through with an awl at 
the door of his master's house, in token of 
his being, as it were, affixed to it hence- 
forward the rest of his days. This bor- 
ing of ears was in the eastern countries, 
a badge of servitude. Thus Juv. Sat. I 
102, 'Why should I fear or doubt to de- 
fend the place, though bora upon the 
banks of the Euphrates as the tender 
perforations in my ear evince?' upon 
which the ancient scholiast remarks, 
' that this was a sign of slavery.' It is 
supposed that the Psalmist, Ps. 40. 6, 
spefldung in the person of the Mes- 
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siah alludes to this custom ; 'Mine ear 
hast thou opened.' Heb. * dug, pierced 
through ;' expressive of his entire devo- 
tion to his father's service. Mlchaelis 
remarks, 'That this statute of Moses 
made boring the ears in some degree 
Ignominious to a free man ; because it 
became the sign whereby a perpetual 
slave was to be knowh, and that for 
this reason he would have been very 
glad to have procured the abandon- 
ment of the practice of servants' thus 
permanently adopting a state of vassal* 

age.'.^ IT He ikail serve him for ever. 

That is, as long as he or his master 
lived. Some make it to be till the 
period of the next ensuing jubilee, but 
the other sense is probably more cor- 
rect. Thus, 1 Sam. 1. 23, <That he may 
appear before the Lord, and thus abide 
for ever;^ i. e. as long as be lives. This 
will appear stitl more evident by sup- 
posing a case that might easily have 
happened. A slave was sold three years 
before the beginning of the jubilee. 
What was to h6 done with him at the 
expiration of that thne? If he were 
then released hy the law of the jubilee, 
liow was it possible for him to serve 
the six years here prescribed in the 
law? This brings us to so palpable an 
inconttstency in the law, that we are 
on the whole forcefl to the c(mvicti<m 
that the regulation before us had no re- 
spect whatever to the jubilee. Let the 
grand object of that institution be con- 
sidered. It was, that every man might 
* return to his possession'-^which could 
not be alienated for a longer time — and 
to his family ; Lev. 25. 10— S4. But it 
does not appear that the privilege ex- 
tended alike to every date of servants. 
A difference would naturally be made 
between the ease of one made a slave 
by his crimes, and one who became such 
by his misfortunes. Consequently the 
law contained. Lev. S5. 3d*-43, seems 
to have no reference to cases like 
that before ns; 'And if thy brother 
that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, 



and be sold unto thee ; thou shalt not 
compel him to serve as a bond-sejrvant: 
But as an hired servant, and as a so- 
journer he shall be with thee, and 
shall serve thee unto the year of jubi« 
lee : and then he shall depart from thee, 
both he and his children with him, and 
shall return unto his own family, an4 
unto the possession of his fathers shall 
he retum. For they are my servantf 
which I brought forth out of the hu4 
of Egypt ; they shall not be sold «# 
bondmen.' The drift of the enactmenl 
here cited is entirely different from thm 
of the one under consideration. Tht 
latter speaks of one who was iii ti^ 
fullest sense of the Jewish law a 'bond- 
"servanf or slave; the former of on^ 
who was not to be made a ' bond-serv^ 
ant,' but only a < hired-servant.' Thi^ 
latter relates to one who was sold for 
his criflMS; the former to one who diiB» 
posed of his services on account of hit 
poverty 1 which was no crime. The term 
of servitude appointed by the law heiom 
us was invariably $ix yeore; the period 
fixed by the other was tiU the next jvH* 
lee J which might be any number of yeam 
from one to fifty. The design of tho 
law in Exodus, in ordaining that tl|f 
thief should be made a slave for si;t 
yearS) was that he might thereby bn 
punished for his crime, and that tho 
money given for him should make 
some compensation to the person h^ 
had injured; while the object of th« 
law in Leviticus was that the poor maH 
shoiild be received as a menial into fin 
Israelitish family, not to punish himi 
but that he might find the means o| 
comibrtable support in. his necessities. 
The design of the statute giving th# 
slave his option, at the end of six year«| 
either to leave his master or to remain 
with him * forever,' could not possibly 
be that he should 'return to his own 
&mily and to the possession of his fa> 
thersy' for as long as he lived in bond- 
age he Gould not do this, and his crimo 
was suppose^ to have out him off from 
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' 7 IT And if a man 'sell his daugh- 
ter to be a maid-servant, he shall 

r Neh. 5. 5. 

the right to his paternal estate. But 
the design of the other law in giving the 
impoverished hired^enrant his liberty 
St the next jubilee, was expressly that 
he might return to his family and again 
enjoy his patrimonial inheritance. As 
Clien these two ordinances appear to b6 
entirely distinct from and unrelated to 
each other, there is no necessity for 
interpveting the phrase <for ever,' as 
signifying the same as 'till the next 
Jut>ilee.' 

^ 1. If a man tefl hU daughter ^ ftc. 
We must still bear in mind what has 
been said above respecting the import 
of aelling persona under the Mosaic law. 
It was simply equivalent to selling one^s 
services. It conveyed no ownership. 
It did not recognise the odious doctrine 
of modem slavery that a man may be- 
come a chattel, and be held and treated 
simply as an article of property. So in 
the case before us, a father might be re- 
duced to such an extreme of poverty as 
to be constrained to have recourse to 
the measure here mentioned, of dispos> 
ing of th6 services of a daughter, when 
of a young and tender age, for a con- 
sideration. But it is clear from the con- 
text that when this was done, it was, 
usually at least, upon some engagement 
or expectation that the person who 
bought her would take her, when of 
age, as his wife or concubine. Her pur- 
chase as a servant was her betrothal as 
& wife. This is confirmed by the com- 
ment of Maimonides, who says ; < A He- 
hrew handmaid might not be sold but to 
one who laid himself under obligations 
to espouse her to himself or to his son, 
when she was fit to be betrothed.' Jar- 
chi also on the same passage says, 'He 
is bound to espouse her to be his wife, 
for the money cf her purchtue is the 
money of her espousdlJ* An example 
of this seHisg of daughters by impover- 



not go out K as the men-servants 
do. 

f ver. S, 3. 

^   - - - - . — - ^ 

ished parents is related in the subse- 
quent history of the Jews, Neh. 6. 1 — 8. 

IT She shcUl not go out as the men- 

servants do. That is, shall not go out 
upon the same conditions, but upon bet- 
ter. She shall be better provided for at 
her departure; inasmuch as a feeble 
woman is less able to protect herself 
and secure her own welfare, than a 
strong and able-bodied man. There ia 
an apparent contradiction between this 
passage, and Deut. 16. 17, where, in 
speaking of the male servant^s having 
his ear bored in token of perpetual serv- 
itude, it is said, 'And also unto thy 
maid-servant shalt thou do likewise.' 
Michaelis explains this by supposing 
that the Hebrew legislator, after the 
lapse of forty years, made an alteration 
in his laws, and added the ordinance 
contained in Deuteronomy. 'He did not 
patronize slavery; at least he endeav- 
ored to mitigate its evils to native He- 
brews, and to confine it within certain 
limits of duration. On their departure 
ih>m Egypt, he did so with respect to 
males, and availing himself of an ancient 
and merciful usage, which terminated 
servitude after seven years, he intro- 
duced it by a written statute, as an in- 
controvertible right. After the people 
had been accustomed to this piece of 
clemency, he went a step farther in the 
law which he gave forty years after, 
and established the very same ordinance 
in behalf of females.' But we think it 
more probable that there was originally 
a difference in the case of a woman sold 
for theft, or who had sold herself be- 
cause of her poverty, and of a daughter 
sold by her father, in expectation of her 
being espoused by her master or one of 
his sons. In this last case, which is 
the one here considered, she would be 
entitled to peculiar tenderness, and pro- 
vision is nuuie accordingly. But in the 
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8 If she please not her master, 
who hath betrothed her to himself, 
then shall he let her be redeemed : 

former, which seems to be contemplated 
in Deuteronomy, she was to come un- 
der the same regulations with the man- 
senrant who declined going out free at 
the end of his prescribed term. As it 
is perfectly conceivable that a woman 
might be influenced by the same motives 
as a man to remain with her master, and 
as there is no proof that such was not 
the case, we think this the most natural 
mode of reconciling the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the two passages. 
However this may be, it is certain that 
in the time of the prophet Jeremiah it 
was conceived that the statutes which 
gave freedom to the Hebrew slaves in 
the seventh year, extended not only to 
the male, but. also to the female sex, 
Jer. 34. 9-^16, a passage which may be 
▼ery profitably read in this connexion. 

8. If she please not her master. Heb. 
n^^lH *^r5>a n5>n D» m» raah be-aine 
adonehaf if she be evil in the eyes of her 
master; a very common Hebraic idiom, 
importing, however, not moral evil, but 
rather the want of personal attractions. 
'Good,' in like manner, is in repeated 
instances used in a sense equivalent to 
'goodly,' or as an attribute of the outer 
man. See Note on Gen. 39. 6.—^ — 
IT Who hath betrothed her to himse^. 
As if the purchase under these circum- 
stances was considered as a virtual be- 
trothal, so that no other formalities 
were requisite. But it is to be noted 
that the original presents here a various 
reading, in which our translation has 
followed the margin (1^ lo, to him) in- 
stead of the text (M^ to, not). In the 
one case the correct rendering is, ' who 
doth not (K^) betroth her;' in the 
other, 'who hath betrothed her to him^ 
self oil).' Either mode of reading 
yields substantially the same sense, 
only in the latter case 'betrothing' signi- 
fies the preliiiUnary engagement or qffi- 

^OL. 11. % 



to sell her mi to a strange nation he 
shall have no power, seeing he hath 
dealt deceitfully with her. 

ancingj which the master is supposed 
to have entered into ; in the former, the 
actual consummation of the marriage; 
that is, he hath not acted according 
to the mutual i^derstanding of the par- 
ties ; he hath not fulfilled expectation. 
In doing one thing he hath not done an- 
other which was virtually implied in it. 
It is obvious that according as one or 
the other of these senses is assumed, 
the particle employed will be &(^ h, 
notf or 1^ lOf to him. The Scriptures 
present several other instances of the 
same textual diversity of reading, on 
which commentators have labored with 
great assiduity. Of these an ample ac> 
count is given in Yitringa's Obs. Sac, 

L. JIL c. 14. § 14 IT Then shall he 

let her be redeemed. Heb. ni&M heph- 
dahf shaU cause her to be redeemed. 
Implying not merely consent to the act 
of another, but positive efibrts on his 
own part to efiect the step ; he shaU see 
to her being redeemed; i. e. by her fa- 
ther, or any of her kindred who has a 
mind so to do. But if this were not 
done, he was not allowed to marry her 
to another person, or to a 'strange nap 
tion,' a phrase which has usually been 
understood to mean, a stranger of the 
Israelitish nation, one of a different 
tribe or family, because it is supposed 
no Hebrew slave could be sold to a 
Gentile. But we see not why the literal 
rendering may not be adhered to. The 
Hebrew master must not sell her to one 
of another nation, who might desire to 
have her as a concubine^ and with whom 
she might be in danger of forgetting 
the true religion* It was an ordinance 
by which the highest welfare of the 
individual was kindly consulted.— ^ 
IT Seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with 
her. Heb. TO, inSSn be-Ugdo bahyin 
his deceitfully treating her, i. e. as a 
continuation of it. Having wronged 
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9 And if Be have betrothed her 
unto his son, he shall deal with 
her after the manner of daughters. 
. 10 If he take him another wife; 
her food, her raiment, ^ and her duty 
of marriage shall he not diminish. 

11 And if he do not these three 
unto her, then shall she go out free 
without money. 

k I Cor. 7. 5. 

her by frustrating her hope of marriage 
in his own family, he was not to add 
one injury to another by disposing of 
her in a foreign connexion, where her 
principles and her happiness might be 
alike endangered. 

9, 10. He shall deal with her after the 
manner of daughters That is, he shall 
deal with her as a free woman ; shall 
^▼e her a dowry, and bestow her in 
marriage as if she had been his own 
daughter. But whether he or his son 
had married her and then afterwards 
taken another wife, still this was not 
to operate to her disadvantage. She 
was to be suitably maintained, and her 
due matrimonial privileges continued 
to her, or else she was freely to be set 

at liberty.-^ ^T Her duty of marriage, 

Heb. tin339 anothah. Gr. rriv hmXtav 
avriff, her companyingj converse ^ eo- 
habitaiionj which Paul, 1 Cor. 7. 3, ex* 
presses by the phrase of 'due benevo- 
lence,* equivalent to conjugal converse. 
-^ir Shall he not diminish. Heb. 
^*^^'^ Vdi to yigrOf shall not keep back, 
as the term is rendered Num. 9. 7, 'And 
those men said unto him, We are de* 
filed by the dead body of a man : where- 
fore are we kept back (3?*^35 niggara), 
that we may not offer an offering of the 
Lord in his appointed seas6n among 
the children of Israel?' The 6r. in this 
place has ovk amcrspTnttti^ shall not de- 
fraud, whence the apostle in speaking 
of the same subject, 1 Cor. 7. 6, says, 
^Defraud ye not one another (ftri avoa- 
rtptiri aXXqXav$) except it be with con- 
tent, &c.' Gr. 'And he shall not de- 



12 IT iHe that smiteth a man, so 
that he die, shall be surely put to 
death. 

13 And ^ if a man lie not in wait, 
but God I deliver him into his hand ; 
then m I will appoint thee a place 
whither he shall flee. 

iGen. 9. 6. Lev. 34. 17. Numb. 35. 30,31. 
Matt. 96. 93. k Numb. 39.33. Deut. 19. 4, 9. 
1 1 Sam. 34. 4, 10, 18. » Numb. 39. U. 
Deut. 19.3. Josh. 30. 8. 

fraud her of necessaries, raiment, and 
converse.' Chal. 'And her nourishment, 
raiment, and communion he shall not 
prohibit.' Sam. 'And her habitation he 
shall not take away.' Arab. 'And her 
times he may not diminish.' Syr. 'And 
conjugal enjoyment he shall not lessen.' 

11. If he do not these three. That is, 
either of the three things mentioned 
above, v. 10.— IT Then shall she go 
out free without money. Upon coming 
to marriageable age, if the master nei- 
ther married her himself nor disposed 
of her otherwise, he was not only to 
set her free without remuneration, but 
also, as appears from Deut. 16. 11^17, 
to furnish her liberally with gifts. 

Laws rsspecHng Murder and Mui- 
slaughter, 

12. He that smiteth a man. That is, 
mortally, as is evident from what fol- 
lows, and so amounting to wilful mur- 
der. See Note on Gen. 9. 6. ^ Shall 

be surely put to death. Heb. fifeT' tll^ 
moth yumath) dying shall be made to 
die. The sentence is here expressed in 
the most emphatic language, implying 
that no ransom was to be taken for the 
life of the wilful murderer. Num. 36. 
31, 'Ye shall uke no satisfaction for 
the life of a murderer, which is guilty 
of death ; but he shall be surely put to 
death.' 

13. {f a man lie not in wait. Heb. 
trtZ M^ ^CK asher la tzadah, whoso 
hath not laid in wait. That is, whoso 
hath not done such a deed preroedi- 
tately ; who hath not waylaid another 
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14 But if a man come n presump- 
tuously upon his neighbour, to slay 

B Numb. 15. 30. A 35. 20. Deut. 19. 11, IS. 
Bebr. 10. 20. 

in order to take his life. The original 
term niS tzadah is closely related to 
^12Z tjgudf to hunt) and implies that in- 
sidiotis vxUehing which hunters prac- 
tice in securing their game. IT BtU 

God deliver him into his hand. Heb. 
11^^ rOfe( innah le-yadOf doth offer by 
chance to his hand, 6r. ira^e^b>/irev, hath 
delivered,^ The word& evidently have 
respect to a case vtrhere the slayer is 
not prompted by malice, nor endeavors 
by coTert means to put to death a fel- 
low being, but the catastrophe is owing 
solely to the special providence of God, 
which had put one man in the way of a 
deadly blow from another without any 
agency or design of his. This consti- 
tutes what is called in modem codes 
accidental homicide or chance'medleyf 
snd for which, under the Mo^c sys- 
tem, there was an express provision in 
the cities of refuge, hereafter to be de- 
scribed. In Deut. 19. 4—6, we have by 
way of illustration a specified case in 
wl^ch the manslayer was to be entitled 
to the benefit of this provision ; 'And 
this is the case of the slayer, which 
shall flee thither, that he may live: 
Whoso killeth his neighbor ignorantly, 
whom he hated not in time past ; as 
when a man goeth into the wood with 
his neighbor to hew wood, and his hand 
fetcheth a stroke with the axe to cut 
down the tree, and the head sUppeth 
from ihe helve, and lighteth upon his 
neighbor, that he die ; h^ shall flee unto 
one of these cities, and live ; lest the 
avenger of the blood pursue the slayer, 
while his heart is hot, and overtake 
him, because the way is long, and slay 
him; whereas he was not worthy of 
death, inasmuch as he hated him not 

in time past.'- IT J will appoint thee 

a place whither he shall fiee. This 
place, during the sqjourn of Israel in 



him with guile ; <> thou shalt take 
him from mine altar, that he may 
die. 

» 1 Kings 2. 28,-34. 2 Kings 11. 15. 

the wilderness, was the tabernacle, as 
appears by the mention of the altar in 
V. 14; but after their arrival in the land 
of Canaan there were six cities of refuge 
appointed, as we learn, from Num. 35. 
6, et. seq. Frcmi the case of Joab, 1 
Kings, 2. 28, it would appear that the 
temple was occasionally resorted to for 
this purpose even after the cities of re- 
fuge were established. 

14. If a man come presumpttumsly^ 
&c. Heb. It*^ yazidj deal proudly ^ pre* 
sumingly J high-handedly. Chal. 'Shall 
do 'or act impiously.' The Heb. verb 
'TIT zudf which properly signifies to 
deal proudly or presumptuously f is ap- 
plied also to the person who sins, not 
ignorantly or inadvertently, but wilful- 
ly, knowingly, of set purpose, inasmuch 
as such an oflfender is considered as dis- 
obeying the known law of God through 
the pride J self-sufficiency f B.nd presump* 
tuo^s elation of his spirit. According- 
ly Moses, Deut. 17. 12 and 18.22, speaks 
of presumptuous sins under the deno> 
mination of yn'i zadon^ which comes 
from the same root, indicating a kind 
of transgression entirely difierent from 
sins or errors of ignorance, inadvert- 
ence, or infirmity. Joab's murder of 
Abnei comes clearly within the scope 
of this statute, and accordingly we find 
that his fleeing to the sacred asylum of 
the altar availed him nothing. 2 Sam. 
2. 19__23.— 3. 26, 27. 1 Kings, 2. 28— 
32,— —IT Thou shalt take him from mine 
altar. 'That is, if he has fled unto the 
altar for protection. But the Jerus. 
Targ. gives another turn to the expres- 
sion; 'Though he be the High Priest 
who standeth and ministereth before 
me, from thence shall ye take him and 
kill him.' We may perhaps safely ad- 
mit that both senses are included. It 
would certainly be important to teach 
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15 IT And he that smiteth his fa- 
ther, or his mother, shall he surely 
put to death. 

16 IT And p he that stealeth a man, 



P Deut. 24. 7. 



that no official sanctity would be allow- 
ed to screen the wilful murderer from 
justice. 

Jmw respecting the Smiting of Parents. 

15. He that smiteth his father or 
mother f &c. He was to be put to death 
eyen though the blow should not be 
fatal, but merely leave a wound or 
bruise ; otherwise the crime mentioned 
in this verse is included in that speci- 
fied in v. 12. The crime of parricide is 
not expressly mentifined in the code of 
Moses, any more than it was in that of 
Solon, and probably for the same rea- 
son ; the law did not presuppose a sin 
of such horrid enormity. 

Law respecting Man-stealing. 

16. He that stealeth a man, &c. Gr. 
hf tav K\t\pi^ rii Tiva roiv vtbtv lopar)\j 
whosoever stealeth any one of the sons 
of Israel. Chal. 'He that stealeth a 
soul of the sons of Israel.' And thus 
it is explained by Moses himself, Deut. 
24. 7, ^f a man be found stealing any 
of his brethren of the children of Israel f 
and maketh merchandize of him,' &c. 
This was no doubt the primary drift of 
the law. It had respect to a crime com- 
mitted by an Israelite upon the person 
of an Israelite. For this crime the 
punishment of death was expressly de- 
nounced ; and that with the utmost de- 
gree o^ rigor. The alleviations which 
operated in the case of other thefts was 
precluded here. In other cases, if the 
article stolen had not been alienated, or 
if there was reason to look for repent- 
ance and restitution, some mitigation 
of the punishment ensued. But the man- 
stealer was absolutely doomed to. die, 
whether he had already sold the person 
stolen, or whether he still had him in 



and q selleth him, or if he be ' found 
in his hand, he shall surely be put 
to death. 

q Gen. 37. 38. r ch. 29. 4. 



his own hands, neither alienated nor 
used for service. Comp. Deut. 24. 7. 
Bat the spirit of the intel-dict undoubt- 
edly applies to all cases of man-stealing 
or kidnapping. In the sight of heaven 
it is a crime charged with the blackest 
guilt. This is clear from the penalty 
annexed to it, especially as contrasted 
with the penalty for stealing property, 
Ex. 22. 14. If a man had stolen an ox 
and killed or sold it, he was to restore 
five oxen ; if he had neither sold nor 
killed it, two oxen. But in the case of 
stealing a many the first act drew down 
the utmost power of punishment ; how- 
ever often repeated or aggravated the 
crime, human penalty could do no more. 
The fact that the peilalty for man-steal- 
ing was death, and the penalty of j»rop- 
er^y-stealing, the mere restoration of 
double, shows that the two cases were 
judged on totally difierent principles. 
This will appear still more evident from 
the remarks on this passage by Mr. 
Weld in his tract entitled *The Bible 
against Slavery.' *If God permitted 
man to hold man as property, why did 
he punish for stealing that kind of prop- 
erty infinitely more than for stealing any 
other kind of property? Why punish 
with de&ith for stealing a very little of 
that sort of property, and make a mere 
fine the penalty for stealing a thousand 
times as much, of any other sort of 
property — especially if by his own act, 
God had annihilated the difierence be- 
tween man vmd property j by putting him 
on a level with it ? The guilt of a crime, 
depends much upon the nature, charac- 
ter, and condition of the victim. To 
steal is a crime, whoever the thief, or 
whatever the plunder. To steal bread 
from a full man, is theA; to steal it 
from a starving man, is both theft and 
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17 IF And • he that curseth his fa- 

« Lev. so. 9. Pxov. 90. 20. Matt. 15. 4. 
Mark 7. 10. 

murder. If I steal my neighbor's prop- 
erty, the crime consists not in altering 
the nature of the article, but in taking 
as mine what is his. Bat when I take 
my neighbor himself, and first make 
him property f and then my property, 
the latter act, which was the sole crime 
in the former case, dwindles to nothiQg. 
The sin in stealing a man, is not the 
transfer from its ownei; to another of th^t 
which is already property, but the turn- 
ing of personality into property. True, 
the attributes of man remain, but the 
rights and immunities which grow out 
of them are annihilated. It is the first 
law both of reason and reyelation, to re- 
gard things and beings as they are ; and 
the sum of religion, to feel and act to- 
ward them i^ccordiug to their value. 
Knowingly to treat them otherwise is 
sin j and the degree of violence done to 
their nature, relations, and value, mea- 
sures its guilt. When things are sun- 
dered which God has indissolubly joined, 
or confounded in one, which he has sep- 
arated by infinite extremes ; whe^n sa- 
cred and eternal distinctions, are de- 
rided and set at nought, then, if ever, 
sin reddens to its 'scarlet dye.' The 
sin specified in the passage, is that of 
doing violence to the nature of a man — 
to his intrinsic value as a rational be- 
ing. In the verse preceding the one 
under consideration, and in that which 
follows, the same principle is laid down. 
Verse 15, <He that smiteth his father 
or his mother shall surely be put to 
death.' Verse 17, 'He that qurseth his 
father or his mother, shall surely be 
put to defith.' If a Jew smote his neigh- 
bor, the law merely smote him in re- 
turn ; but if the blow was given to a 
parent J it struck the smiter dead. The 
parental ralation is the centre of human 
society. God guards it with peciiliar 
care. To violate that, is to violate all. 

2* 



ther or his motheri shall surely he 
put to death. 
18 IT And if men striye together, 

Whoever tramples on that, shows that 
no relation has any sacredness in his 
eyes — that he is unfit to move among 
human relations who violates one so 
sacred and tender. Therefore, the Mo- ' 
saic law uplifted his bleeding corpse, 
and brandished the ghastly terror around 
the jMirental relation to guard it from 
impious inroads. Why such a differ- 
ence in penalties, for the same act? 
Answer. 1. The relation violated was 
obvious — the distinctiim between par* 
ents and others self-evident, dictated by 
a law of nature. 2. The act was vio- 
lence to nature— a suicide on constitu- 
tional susceptibilities. 3. The parental 
relation then, as now, was the focal 
point of the social system, and required 
powerful safe-guards. 'Honor thy father 
and thy mother,' stands at the head <^ 
those commands which prescribe the 
duties of man to man ; and throughout 
the Bible, the parental state is God'0 
favorite illustration of his own relations 
to the human family. In this case, 
dctath was to be inflicted not for smit- 
ing a many but a parent — a distinction 
made sacred by God, and fortified by a 
bulwark of de&nce. In the next verse, 
'He that stealeth a man,' &c., the same 
PBiRciPLE is wrought out in still strong- 
er relief. The crime to be punished 
with death was not the taking of ]nrop- 
erty from its owner, but violence to an 
immortal nature, the blotting out of a 
sacred distinction — ^making men ' chatp 

tels.' IT And selleth him. Jarchi, in 

his comment on this stealing and mak- 
ing merchandize of men, gives the mean- 
ing thus : 'Using a man against his wiU, 
as a servant lawfully purchased; ye^, 
though he should use his services evcpr 
so little, only to tbe value of a iarthinsf^ 
or use but his arm to lean on to sup- 
port him, if he be forced so to act as a 
servant f the person c<HDpelliDg him but 
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aiMS one smite a^other with a stone, 
or with his fist, and be die not, hut 
keepeth hds hed : 

19 If he rise again, and walk 
abroad t upon his stan, then shall 
he that smote him be quit : only iie 

t 8 8am. 3. 29. 

-once to do so, shall die as a thief whe- 
•ther he has sold him or not.' 

Law respecting the Cursing of Par enti, 

17. He that curseth his father or his 
mother f ftc. Heb. ^^pTQ mekallelf from 
the root 'H^p kalalf signifying prima- 
rily to make lig^t of^ to disparage j and 
thence in Piel to utter viofent reproaches j 
to imprecate evUf to curse. The denun- 
ciation undoubtedly applies to him who 
uses light, contemptuous, or opprobri- 
ous language of bis parents. Thus also 
Prov. 20. 20, « Whoso curseth (JipJa 
mekalltt) his father or his mother, his 
lamp shall be put out in obscure dark- 
ness.' Such a conduct subjected the 
offender to capital punishment, becaUse 
it implied the utmost degree of deprav- 
ity. He who could break the bonds of 
filial reverence and duty to such a de- 
gree as in word or action to abuse his 
own parents, clearly evinced thereby 
that he was lost to all goodness and 
•abandoned to all wickedness. 

Law respecting injurious Strife, - 

18, 19. If men strive together j &c. 
•Heb. •p^^'T^ yeribun, from the root yT\ 
rib, applied properly to verbal strife, 
contention, wrangling; just that kind of 
angry debate which is apt to lead to 
blows. Accordingly the Gr. renders it, 
sa¥ Xoiioftfavrai Svo avSpeg^ if two men 
r^^oach. The law evidently has re- 
spect to a case where two men begin 
with a quarrel of words, and proceed to 
1>lows, either with the fists or such wea- 
pons as come readily to hand. Pro- 
Tided the injury was not fatal, no fur- 
ther punishment was inflicted on the 
injurer than that of being obliged to 



shall pay for the loss of his time, 
and shall cause him lobe thorough- 
ly healed. 
20 If And if a man smite his ser- 
vant, or his maid, with a rod, and 
he die under his hand ; he shall be 
surely punished. 

pay the expenses of the other's cure, and 
his 'sitting,' or 'cessation' {HCQO shibto), 
i. e. the loss of time arising from his con- 
finement. Gr. 'He shall pay for his ceas- 
ing from labor, and the charges of heal- 
ing.' Chal. 'He shall restore his loss 
in being idle from work, and pay the 
hire of the surgeon.' By the phrase, 
'he shall be quit,' is meant that he shall 
be considered guiltless of a capital o£> 
fence. 

Law respecting Injuries to Servants. 

20, 21. ][f a man smite his servant, 
Sui.—he shall he surely punished. Heb. 
QpS*^ Qp3 nakom yinnakem, avenging 
he shall be avenged. This verb, we be- 
lieve, both in this and other cases, has 
at one and the same time a twofold im- 
port, viz. thM of punishment to the 
offender, and of vindication or avenging 
to the offended. It is here, doubtless, 
to be understood, both of the servant 
who should be killed, and of his master 
who killed him ; th^ one was avenged 
in the very act by which the other was 
punished. The precise kind of punish- 
ment to be inflicted is here left undeter- 
mined. But as his smiting with a rod 
instead of any more deadly instrument, 
showed that it was his intent to correct 
and not to kill him, it can scarcely 
mean that he «hould suffer the punish- 
ment of death. This derives support 
from the next verse, which enacts, that 
if the servant survive a day or two, the 
master shall not be punished, 'for he is 
his money,' i. e. purchased with his 
money, and therefore the presumption 
would be, that he could not have in- 
tended to kill him, and he was con- 
sidered to be sufficiently punished by 
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21 Notwithstanding, if he continue 
a day or two, he shall not be pun- 
ished : for a he is his money. 

22 H If men strive, and hurt a wo- 
man with child, so that her fruit 
depart Jrom her, and vet no mis- 
chief follow: he shall be surely 
punished, according as the wo- 

« Lev. 25. 45, 46. 

the los^ which he had incurred. This 
remark, however, it will be observed, 
applies to the latter case, where the 
smitten servant continued a survivor a 
day or two ; but in the other case, when 
he died under his master's hand, it was 
to be presumed that undue severity had 
been used, for which he was to be pun- 
ished at the discretion of the magis- 
trate in view of all the circumstances. 
The law, moreover, is thought to be 
applicable rather to foreign servants 
than to Israelites, for over Hebrew serv- 
ants masters were expressly forbidden 
to lord it harshly, Lev. 25. ^, 40. 

Law respecting Injury done to Preg' 
nant Women. 

22, 23. If men strive and hurt a Wo- 
marif &c. . Here the original word for 
strive (ISD*^ yinnatzu) is entirely dif- 
ferent from that above remarked upon, 
V. IS, and implies literally ^g/ihng, as 
it is the same word with that employed 
to denote the ^striving together' of the 
two Hebrews whom Moses endeavored 
to separate, £x. 2. 13. The injury of a 
pregnant woman in consequence of a 
fray between two individuals is here 
treated, as it deserves to be, very seri- 
ously ; first, because she was no party 
in the origin of the fray ; and, secondly, 
because the divine law would show that 
it protects, with preeminent care and 
tenderness, a woman in that helpless 
situation and her unborn offspring. If 
the consequence were only the prema- 
ture birth of the child,'^ the aggressor 
was obliged to give her husband a re- 
compense in money, according to his 



man's husband willlay upon him; 
and he shall < pay aft the judges 
determine. 

23 And if any mischief follow, 
then thOn shalt give life for life. 

24 y Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot, 

X ver. 30. Deut 22. 18 19. y Lev. 34. 20. 
Deut. 19.21. Matt. 5.38. 

demand.; but in order that his demand 
might not be unreasonable, it was sub- 
ject to the final decision of the judges. 
On the other hand, if eitker tile woman 
or her child was any way hurt or 
maimed, the law of retaliation at once 

took effect. V Then thou shalt givsy 

&c. That is, either thouj the offender; 
or thou, the judge, shah give in passing 
sentence. 

Lex talioniSf or Law of like for like. 

24. Eye for eye, tooth for toothy ftc. 
This enactment undoubtedly recognises 
the prevalence, in the early stages of 
society, of the idea that every Inan has 
a right to do himself justice and re- 
venge his own injuries. In the infancy 
of all communities, when the redress of 
wrongs and the punishment of crimes 
is not yet fully settled in the hands of 
magistrates, this idea operates with all 
its force, and the principle acted upon 
is, that the punishment of offendefs 
shall be an exact equivalent for the in- 
juries sustained. This law, if it may 
be so termed, was undoubtedly in vo^e 
among the Hebrews, as well as other 
nomade people, from the earliest pe- 
riods, and the Most High accordingly, 
having to deal with a people but little 
accustomed to the restraints of settled 
government, and seeing it necessary to 
interpose the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the exercise of private passions, 
was pleased so far to consult their cir- 
cumstances and notions, as to make 
every injury done to the person of an- 
other punishable by strict retaliation on 
the aggressor. Simple and natural as 
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thil principle of J[ostice seems to be, it 
is still a 8|>ecies of satisfaction verging 
close ^pon the barbarous f and easily 
perverted to wanton caprice and savage 
cruelty. For this reasoa, although the 
principle of the lex talionia was retained 
in the Mosaic <;ode, yet its harsher fea* 
tures were softened by the exercise of 
it being placed, not in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals, but of the pqblic ma- 
gistrate. Nor does it appear that even 
in this form it was ever a compulsory 
mode of retribution. Although sanc- 
tioned a» a general rule by which the 
decisions of magistrates were to be 
governed, yet it is probable that a pecu- 
niary satisfaction might be made by 
the offender in cases of this nature pro- 
vided the injured party would consent 
to it. When it is said, Numb. 36. 31, 
*Ye shall take no satisfaction for the 
life of a murderer,' the inference is that 
for minor offences satisfaction might be 
taken. This is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Josephus, who says, that the 
law allowed him who was injured to 
estimate his own damage, and to ac- 
cept of a pecuniary compensation, un- 
less he had a mind to be reckoned se- 
vere or cruel. Selden, a modem au- 
thority of great weight, says, 'This 
doth not mean, that if I put -out another 
man's eye, therefore I must lose my 
own, (for what is he better for tha^ ?) 
'though this be commonly received ; but 
it means, I shall give him what satis- 
faction an eye shall be judged to be 
worth.' This is perhaps the most cor- 
rect tiew of the lex taiionis in its actual 
operation, as we find no instance, on 
record where the law was literally car* 
ried into effect. The spirit of it might 
be, that the injuring party should in 
justice receive a punishment similar to 
the injury he had inflicted, but was 
allowed to redeem his eye, tooth, hand, 
Ice, by a suitable payment to the in- 
jured person. A law of the same char- 
acter was in existence among the Greeks 
and Romans, and was understood to ad> 



mit the like commutations. In several 
countries of the £Mt, moreover, we 
find the law of retaliation obtaining at 
the present day in regard to the same 
class of injuries as those which came 
under its operation in the Hebrew stat- 
ute book. In some of the Indian princi- 
palities, for instance, we learn that it 
has been the immemorial practice, that 
if one person accidentally wounded an- 
other with an arrow, though ever so 
slightly, the sufferer, or any of his 
family, has a right to demand tfaftt he 
shall be wounded in the same manner ; 
and a traveller in Persia mentions hav- 
ing met with a person who had lost ope 
of his limbs in c<msequence, as he was 
informed, of having in a scuffle shat- 
tered the leg of his antagonist so se- 
verely that amputation was necessary. 
'The practice among th^ Bedouins may 
serve in some degree to illustrate this 
subject, as well as the nice balancing 
which the law of retaliation operates ia 
producing. In case of murder, the 
friends of the murdered may, at their 
t)ption, either retaliate or accept a 
heavy blood fine. But no other offence 
is, in practice, liable to capital or cor- 
poral punishment. Pecuniary fines are 
awarded for every offence, and as they 
are generally heavy, in comparison 
with the delinquency, the dread of in- 
curring them tends much to keep the 
wild natives of the desert in order ; the 
nature and amount of the fines which 
immemorial usage has assigned to par- 
ticular offences being well known to 
the Arabs. Burckhardt says, 'All ia* 
suiting expressions, all acts of violence, 
a blow however slight, (and a blow may 
differ in degree of insult according to 
the part struck,) and the infliction of a 
wound, from which even a single drop 
of blood flows, all have their respective 
fines ascertained.' The kadi's sentence 
is sometimes to this effect : — 

'Bokhyt called Djolan 'a dog.' Ijo- 
lan returned the insult by a blow upon 
Bokhyt's arm ; then Bokhyt cut Pjo- 
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25 Burnin|^ for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe. 

26 IT And if a man smite the eye 
of his servant, or the eye of his 
maid, that it perish ; he shall let 

lan's with a kaife. Bokhyt therefore 
owes to Djolan — 

For the insulting expression . 1 sheep 

For wounding him in the 
shoulder . . -. . . . 3 camels 
Djolaa owes to Bokhyt — 

For the blow on his arm . I camel 
Remain due to Djolan 2 camels and 1 

sheep.* 
Other affairs are arranged on the same 
principle. It is observable, that in case 
of theft in the home camp, or that of a 
friendly tribe, (for robbery and theft are 
not in other cases considered crimes), 
the criminal is condemned by an an- 
cient law to the loss of his right hand, 
but custom allows hinl to redeem his 
hand on payment of five she-camels to 
the person he purposed to rob.* Pict. 
Bib. See on this subject the remarks 
of Michaelis in my 'Scripture Illustra- 
tions,' p. 83.— The purpose for which 
our Lord alluded to this law in his 
sermon on the Mount, Mat. 5. 38 — 40, 
and the construction which he put upon 
It, may here properly receive a passing 
remark. The original law, as we have 
intimated, did not positively bind the 
injured party to exact its literal execu- 
tion, but left him free to forgive or to 
accept the commutation of a pecuniary 
mulct f but still if the prescribed pen- 
alty were required by him, the judge 
was perhaps bound to inflict it. The 
party injured could not be the execu- 
tioner of this law, but was obliged for 
that purpose to repair to the magis- 
trate ; for to the judges only were the 
words addressed, Deut. 19.21, 'Thine 
eye shall not pity ; but life shall go for 
life, tooth for tooth, &c.,* nor is there 
any evidence that private persons in 
our Savior's time were in the habit of 
taking the redress of their wrongs into 



him go free for his eye's sakd 
27 And if he smite out his man- 
servaBt's tooth, or his maid-ser- 
vant's tooth ; he shall let him go 
free for his tooth's sake. 

their own hands, and making this rule 
a plea for the perpetration of acts of 
private revenge. Our Savior is evi- 
dently designing to forbid something tc 
the Christian which was allowed to the. 
Jews ; and this we conceive was tO' dis- 
suade, or rather to inhibit them from 
rigorously insisting on their right. He 
forbids his disciples ^to resist evil,' by 
requiring before the magistrate the exe- 
cution of this law of retaliation upon 
those who might have become liable to 
its operation. They wbuld thus evince . 
a merciful and foi^ving spirit, the pe- 
culiar ornament of the followers of 

Christ. IT Burning for burning. 

That is, a brand-mark or stigma by hot 
iron or the like. 

Further Law respSeting Injuries don§^ 
to Servants. 

26, 27. JOT a man smite the eye of his 
servant f &c. Throughbut these enact- 
ments it is easy to perceive that the 
condition of servitude among the He- 
brews was marked by numerous benig- 
nant provisions, which no doubt went to 
render it more mild and tolerable than 
the same condition among any other 
people on earth. Here it is ordered 
that the loss of an eye or a tooth, 
through the undue violence of a master, 
should be compensated with the grant 
of liberty. Although the eye and the 
tooth only are mentioned, yet it is plain- 
ly to be inferred that the rule extended 
to every other instance of serious muti- 
lation of the person. Moses frequently 
delivers general laws in the form of 
particular examplles ; and by h^re speci- 
fying the noblest of our organs on the 
one hand, and on the other one of those 
that can be most easily dispensed with, 
and are naturally lost on the coming d 
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08 V If an q|( gore a man or a 
woman, that they die : then < the 
ox shall he surely stoned, a;^ his 
flesh shall not be eaten $ hut the 
owner of the ox shall be quit. 

29 But if the ox were wont to push 

s Gen. 9. 5. 

old agCf he plaialy gives us to under- 
st&Dd that all the other organs, of inter> 
mediate dignity, are to be included. It 
is also reas(»iable to suppose that all 
slaves, whether Israelites or not, were 
to have the benefit of this law, though 
the Jewish auUiorities restrict it to the 
former. 

Law re9pecHng the pushing or goring 

Ox, 

38, 29. J/ an ox gore a man or a wo- 
man. The present is another charac- 
terisMc feature of the Mosaic code. 
When a man, without having himself 
given the fatal blow, was, in conse- 
quence, of gross carelessness, the cause 
of bis neighbor's death in any other 
way, he became liable to the cognizance 
of the law. The case of the pushing 
ox is alone her^ mentioned, but there 
can be no doubt that the regulation ap- 
plied to the case of any other animal 
capable of inflicting a mortal injury, 
whether by means of his horns, feet, 
teeth, or otherwise. * The Scripture,' 
•ays Maimonides, 'speaketh not of the 
ox but as an instance.' The design of 
this law was to signify the divine de- 
testation of homicide, and to inspire the 
nation of Israel with the deepest horror 
at every species of blood-shedding, by 
which human life was extinguished. At 
the same time the ancient Asiatic no- 
tions of retributive justice are clearly 
to be traced in the ordinances before us. 
Among a people more advanced in civil- 
ization and refineraeat a pecuniary or 
other penalty would have the effect 6f 
mspiring the due degree of caution in 
festraining noxious animals. But for a 
rode people like the Hebrews in the age 



with his horn in time past, and it 
hath been testified to nis owner, 
and he hath not kept him in, but 
that he hath killea a man or a 
woman ; the ox shall be stoned, 
and his owner also shall be put to 
death. 

of Moses, the present enactment, which 
inflicted punishment on the injurious 
beast itself, would probably be more 
effectual than any other in impressing 
their minds with a strong sense 9i the 
value of human Hfe and the certain 
retribution that awaited its destroyer. 
Accordingly, many of the ancient le- 
gislators, who were called to institute 
laws to people placed in circumstances 
closely resembling those of the He- 
brews, proceeded on the same principle 
as Moses ; some of the wisest of them 
ordaining, that a dog that bit a person 
should be put in chains ; and that if a 
stone, or piece of wood, iron, or the 
likC) was thrown at a man, so as to kill 
him, but the perpetrator could not be 
discovered, the punishment appointed 
by the law should be forthwith inflicted 
on the instrument of the murder. In 
ancient history we read of a statue, 
which, by accident, had fallen down 
and killed a bystander, being thrown 
into the sea ; and in modern history we 
meet with a singular instance of severity 
displayed towards a tree, in consequence 
of an atrocious robbery having been 
committed near it. Sir John Malcolm 
relates, that a late Persian monarch, 
who had signalised his reign by a laud- 
able zeal to extirpate every species of 
crime, especially to make travelling 
through his dominions safe from the 
molestations of robbers, having been 
informed by an individual of his being 
waylaid and relieved of a considerable 
sum of money, issued a proclamation 
for the apprehension of the offenders. 
No clue, however, was found that could 
lead to the discovery ; and the king, 
determined not to let such an atrocity 
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30 If there be laid aa him a sum 
of money, then he shall give for 
• the ransom of his life whatsoever 
is laid upon him. 

31 Whether he hare gored a son, 
or have gored a daughter, accotdr 

*■ ver. 23. Numb. 35. 31 . 

pass without a marked expressioii of 
his royal displeasare, sent a herald 
through all the neighboring towns and 
villages, to announce, that as the rob- 
bery nas perpetrated at a certain tree, 
he had ordered the executioners of jus- 
tice to repair on an appointed day to 
the spot, and punish the tree according 
to the utmost rigors of the law. At 
the period fixed, an immense crowd re- 
paired to witness the spectacle; the 
royal messenger inflicted tremendous 
blows on the uoconscious and unoffend- 
ing tree ; and the consequence was, that 
such a feeling was universally diffused 
among his subjects of the king's fixed 
determination to revenge the theft, that 
the delinquents, in the course of the 
next night, deposited the stolen prop- 
erty at the foot of the very tree at 
which they had taken it, and which had 
suffered for their crime. Instances of 
this description show us the wisdom 
and necessity of lawgivers accommo- 
dating their institutions and manner of 
procedure to the character and cbcum- 
stances of the people over whom they 
preside. — T Hi» fieah %haU not be 
ioien. Both in order to inspire deeper 
detestation, and that the owner's loss 
might be greater^— T Th€ aumer of 
tht OS ahull be quit. Shall suffer no other 
punishment than the loss of his ox. 
This, however, was on condition of t^e 
owner's not having been previously ac- 
quainted with the vicious propensities 
of the animal. But if he had been in- 
formed of preceding instances of the 
same kind, and yet had neglected to 
take care of the ox, and through his 
neglect any one had lost his life, then 
not only must the ox be stoned, but the 



mg to thM jttdgmwt 8haU it be 

done unto him. 

32 If the ox shall posh a man- 
servant, or« maid-servant ; he shall 
give unto ^eir master b thirty 



b See Zech. 11. 13, 13. 
2.7. 



Matt. 36. 15. PhU. 



owner also punished as a murderer. 
Mischief of this kind was provided 
against by the statutes or customs of 
most nations, but by none so studiously 
as those of the Hebrews. The Romans 
twisted hay about the horns of their 
dangerous cattle, as a caution to all 
that came in their way. Hence the 
saying of Horace, ' Foenum habet in 
comu, longd fuge V he has hay on hi§ 
hornsyfiee for life! But the Jewish 
law required the confinement of the 
beast. 

90 — 32. If there he laid on him a $vm 
of money y &c. Heb. 1*iis tm\^ *TnS DUI 
im kopker yuthath alav, if an atone- 
mentj or ranaom, be laid upon him. 
This evidently supposes that in view 
of alleviating circumstances, the magis- 
trates were permitted to change the 
punishment of death into a pecuniary 
mulct. The care of the ox, for instance, 
may have been committed to a careless 
servant ; or he may have broken through 
the cords or the inclosure by which he 
was secured; or he might have been 
provoked and enraged by another; all 
which were circumstances that should 
go in mitigation of the sentence. What- 
ever the fine were in this case, he was 
to submit to it, and it was to be given 
to the heirs of him that had been killed. 
This fine, in the case of a free man or 
woman, was left discretionary vriih the 
judge, but in the case of a male or fe- 
male servant was fixed to the sum of 
thirty shekels of silver, or about $22 of 
our money. This valuation of a slave 
was precisely the sum for which Judas 
betrayed Christ! Mat. 26. 16. Zech. 11. 
12, 13.— In V. 81, the Chal. has, *A son 
of Israel, or a daughter of Israel.* 
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shekels of silver, and the e ox shall 
he stoned. 

33 t And if a man shall open a 
pit, or if a man shall dig a pit, and 
not cover it, and an ox or an ass 
fall therein ; 

34 The owner of the ];iit shall make 
it good, and give money unto the 
owner of them ; and the dead beast 
shall be his. 

35 ^ And if one man's ox hurt 
another's that he die, then they 
shall sell the live ox, and divide the 

c ver. 28. 



Law retpecting the Pit left uncovered. 

33. J(f a man shall open a pity &c. 
Not only were the statutes of this di- 
vine code so framed as to guard against 
mischief and injury arising from malice, 
but also against that which might be 
occasioned by a culpable negligence. 
The pits or wells from which water was 
procured in those countries, though usu- 
ally covered 'when not in use, yet were 
Very liable to be left open, thus expos- 
ing to the utmost peril the lives or 
limbs of the animals that chanced to 
fall into them. The law contemplates 
the two cases of opening an old pit and 
di^ng a new one. The damage accru- 
ing in either case was to be made good 
by the opener or digger, to whom, how- 
ever, the carcase of the dead animal 
was to be considered as belonging. 

Law respecting Injuries done to cattle. 
35. If one man^s ox hurt another^s. 
Where cattle fought and one killed an- 
other, the owners were to adjust the 
matter by selling the live ox and divid- 
ing the price equally between them, 
and also by making an equal division 
of the dead ox. But it is supposed in 
this case, that there had been no fault 
on the part of the owner of the slaying 
ox. On the other hand, if the animal 
was known to be of vicious propensities 
and his owner had hot kept him in, it 



moQey of it, and the dead ox also 
they shall divide. 
36 Or if it be known that the ox 
hath used to push in time past, and 
his owner hath not kept him in^ 

he shall surely ^ay, ^^ ^^^ o^> ^^^ 
the dead shall be his own. 
CHAPTER XXII. 

IF a man shall steal an ox, or a 
sheep, and kill it, at sell it : he 
shall restore five oxen for an ox, 
and ft four sheep for a sheep. 

«3 Sam. 12. 6, Luka 10. 8. See Prov. 
6. 31. 

was manifestly just that be should suf- 
fer for his negligence, and was coaee- 
quently required to give up his live ox 
and take th^ dead one. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Law respecting Theft and Burglary. 

I. Jf a man shall steal an ox, &c. 
The protection of person and property 
from the force of the violent, and from 
the frauds of the dishonest, is one of the 
chief objects of all criminal law ; aad 
this object is compassed, or at least aim- 
ed at, by means of punishments or pen- 
alties annexed to crime. Now certainly 
the most obvious, appropriate, and effi- 
cacious punishment for stealing is, that 
the thief should be compelled to restore 
many times the value of that which he 
had stolen; and in this we find the 
principle . of the ensuing statutes con- 
cerning theft. A.8 the property of the 
ancient Israelites consisted mainly in 
cattle, it was very natural that the prin- 
ciples on which the magistrates were 
^o proceed in determining eases of theft 
and robbery, should be shown in in- 
stances taken from this kind of posses- 
sion. From this chapter it appears that 
the most gentle punishment of theft was 
twofold restitution to the oumer, who 
thus obtained a profit for his risk ot 
loss. This punishment was applicable 
to every case in which the article stolen 
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2 ^ If a thief be found b break- 
ing up, and be smitten that he 

b Matt. Q4. 4S. 

' ' ' *  I  I i I I II I I I IP a i — i*^i— 

remained unalteired in the thiePB pos- 
session ; that iS) was neither sqM nor 
slaughtered. If however either of these 
were the case, and consequently • all 
hope of repentance and Toluntary resti- 
tution precluded, the •punishment was 
more severe, being fourfold r^stUvtion 
in the case of a sheep or goat, and 
probably of other animals except an ox, 
where it was ,>i9e/Q2<l. This higher 
degree of penalty was annexed to the 
theft of oxen oh aecount of their great 
▼alne in the rural economy of the Is* 
raelites ; for they used no horees in 
their husbandry. iThe ox did every 
thing on their farms. He plowed, he 
threshed out the com, and he drew it 
when threshed to the barn or gamer. 
If therefore the theft of an ox was more 
severely punished than that of any thing 
else, it was on the same principle on 
which an increase of punishment is in* 
Hicted for the crime of stealing from 
the farmer his plough, or any part of 
the apparatus bel^mging to it. It was, 
however, afterward enacted, Lev. 6. 4, 
5, that if the thief were touched in con- 
science, and voluntarily confessed his 
crime and restored- the stolen property, 
he should only be required to add a fifth 
part to it. Comp. Num. 5. 6, 7. 

2. If a thief be found bnaking up, 
&c. Heb. mnnyan bammahttreth, in 
digging through. 6r. tv ra SfpityfiaTt^ 
id. That is, digging or breaking through 
a house, as the Chal. expressly renders 
it. In the eastern countries the walls 
of the houses are made very thick hi 
order to shelter the inhabitants more 
effectually from the intense heat of the 
climate, and they are very frequently 
made of ^ried mud, laid in between up- 
right and tranverse pieces of timber. 
Manndrell, speaking of Damascus, says, 
'The streets here are narrow, as is usual 
in hot countries, and the houses are all 
Vol. II. 3 



die, there sfM c no blood he shed 
for him. 

cKumb.3S.S7. 

I.  « ^ I .-    * . 

buik on the outside of no better a ma- 
terial than either sun-burnt brick, or 
Flemish wall, daubed over in as coarse 
a manner as can be seen in the vilest 
cottages. From this dirty way of build- 
ing; they^izperieace this amongst other 
inconveniences, that upon any violent 
raiii the whole city becomes, by the 
washing of the houses, as it were a 
quagmire.' As aa opening therefore 
was effected thro\igh dried clay, and 
not through wood or stone, we perceivt 
the propriety of the terms emplpyed. 
The phraseology may be illustrated by 
the following parallel passages: Job» 
34. 16, <In the dark they dig throu^ 
hou8u which they had marked for them- 
selves in the^ daytime.' £zek. 8. $, 
' Then said he unto me, 3on of Msn, 
dig now in the wall,* 8^. Mat. 24. 43, 
* If the good man of the house. had known 
in what watch the thief had come, he 
would have watched, and would not 
have suffered his house to be broken 
up.* Gr. *To be digged through** It 
is plain also from the sequel that the 
burglary is supposed to be committed 

at night. ^ir No blood for himj as it 

reads without the italics. Heb. y^ 
0*^93*1 lb am A> doming no bloods te 
him. That is, ,ne blood i^l be im^ 
puted to him who killed him ; he shall 
not be held guilty of murder, inasmuch 
as it could not be known in the dark 
who the intruder was, or how far his de> 
signs. might have carried him if not pre- 
vented. Gr. oitK wTtv €swm ^voSf there 
ihaU not be elaughter for him. Chal., 
Sam., and Tulg. 'The smiter shall not 
be guilty of blood.' Syr. 'He shall not 
have an action of Ufe.'- Anb. 'His 
blood shall be unpui^bed.' The pri^ 
priety of this enactment will appear 
more obvious if it bo considered that in 
the night season men are less apon their 
gaard| and where the precautions afs 
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3 If the san be risen upon him 
there shall be blood shed for him:/i»r 
he should make Ml restitution ; if 
he have nothing, then he shall be 
4 sold for his theft. 

4 If the theft be certainly • found 
in his hand alive, whether it be ox, 
Or aas, or sheep ; he shall f restore 
double. 

5 IT If a man shall, cause a field or 

<ch. 31. 8. 'ch. 81. 19. 'See ver 1. 7. 
ProT. 6. 31. 

iiecessiirily slight, tbe rigor of the law 
Ahmild be increased. Bestides, a re)%- 
bery cotmnitted in the dead of night) 
when no ftpectators are kij, is attended 
with great inconvenience for the want 
of witnesses, by whose testimony only 
the thief could be condemned. The 
Case was directly the reverse prbvided 
Oke sun had risen, for thep the presump- 
tion was that the thiefft sole purpose 
was to steal and not to kill, and slaying 
Was not the ptmishmewt for stealing. 
{n God^s code punishment is always 
duly proportioned to crime j and it 
teaches us to be tender of the lives of 
ImuI men. 

8. JftktBunberiMnupmtki'm, IC%al. 
''If the eye of witnesses shall havie fallen 
«pon him.' Tiarg. Jon. 'If it be dear 
t>y the sdn's light that he did not cuter 
for the purpose of killing.'-^ — T Ke 
■Bh&uld make fuU restUuHon* "This 
'clause is designed as a staitemetit of the 
l^ason for what goes before. The kill- 
ing of the man under sudi circumstances 
^ere a mere act of wanton homicide, in- 
nsmuch as he could, if spared, have 
teade complete restitution ; or if too 
'poor for tMs, lie could have been sold 
'aa a slave, according to law, and the 
tcVei'ls have gone to comjpensate the 
the'ft or the injury.— —C Then heefudl 
be ioHd. An unhapgyy rttodermg. when 
"Strictly considered, for the housebreak- 
er is supposed to be killed; and if -so, 
how couM he be sold as a slave? The 
version ought properly to hiva run Uk« 



rineymTd, to be eatto, and shall p«t 
in his beast, and shall feed in ano- 
ther man^s field : of the best of his 
own field, and of the best of his 
own yineyard shall he make rastK 
tution. 

6 IT If fire break out, and catch in 
thorns; so th«t the stacks of com, 
or the standing com, or the field b« 
consumed therewith ; he that kin- 
dled the fire riiall stuely make 
restitution* 
 ) 1 . 1 ■»   ,p . I t i a 

the preceding, ' Jie ehould or mtgAf ba»e 
been sold.' 

4. ^ ike Meyt ftc e^rtedidy found in 
hie heaid oltof , Ifco. TIub is not to ba 
understood as being at variance with 
what is saidProv.6. 31, m.he be foundi 
be shall restore eevet^fetd;* as the 'seven* 
fold' here is doubtless but another term 
A>r tibmndantly, ^pcording to the com* 
moo usage «^the number * seven.' Comp. 
Gen, 4. 24. Ps. 13. 6.-79. L^. The pro* 
vision in this case seems to be based 
upon a mild construction of motives. 
Tlie theft being found in his hand would 
appear to argue more hesitation and 
less management and decision in ini- 
quitous practices tiian if he had pro-, 
eeeded to kill or sell it. So nice are 
the discriminat^Hs that are made in 
this wonderfol code. 

Lew respecting Trespase, 
6. JlfamtnehaUcatuea/ieldorvine' 
yardf &c. This was a case of trespass 
upon another man's grounds, where the 
intruder sent in his oattle to feed upon 
and eat down the grass, vines, or Cruit 
trees of his neighbor. The penalty was 
ihait be should maka restitution of the 
best of his own*. 

Law reepecting Conflagrations, 

6, J(f a fire break out, and catch in 
thamsj fcc. It is a plain principle run- 
ning through these enactments, that men 
should suffer for their carelessness, e/s 
WoU as ibr iiieix wickedness ; that thej 
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■n to consider tfaeniMlTet aoeoonteblo 
not oaly for the injury they do, but alto 
for that which they oecaiUm through in- 
adverteney. Here it iB not neceisary to 
•appose that he w)io kindled the fire 
duigned the mischief that ensued. As 
it is a common custom in the East to 
•et the dry herbage on fire before the 
descent of the autumnal rains, the fire 
may have been kindled on a man's own 
ground and by hi$ own hand, and Irom 
want of proper attention it may have 
spread, and been productive of the 
widest ravages over the aeigliboring 
possessions. An adequate restitution 
is all the penalty enjoined in such a case 
of accidental conflagration ; wheveas for 
UfUfklty and tnaHciously kindling a de- 
structive fire a much severer punish- 
ment was undoubtedly to be inflicted. 
The dangfer to property and loss of hfe 
arising from this source is strikingly 
depicted in the following note on this 
passage in the Pictorial Bible. 'This 
(law) doubtless alludes to the common 
practice in the East of setting fire to the 
dry herbage, before the commeacement 
of the automaal rains, under the very 
correct impression that this operation 
is favorable to the neat crop. The herb- 
age is so perfectly dry by die long sum- 
mer droughts, that the fire when kindled 
often spreads to a great extent and esn- 
not be checked while it finds any ali- 
ment. The operation is attended with 
great danger, and requires to: be per- 
formed with a caiefol reforence to the 
direction in which the wind blows, and 
to local circamstancesy that nothing val- 
uable may be consumed ia the course 
given to the destructive element. Such 
a fire kindled accidentaliy or wilfully ia 
sometimes attended with- most calam- 
itous consequences, destroying trees, 
shnibs, and standing crops, and placing 
in Considerable danger persons who hap- 
pen to be abroad on a joumey or other- 
wise. Sacih accidents sometimes happen 
through the carelessness of travellers in 
neglecting^ when il^ leave thoir sta* 



lions, to extinguish the fires they have 
used during the night. The dry herbage 
towards the end nf summer is so very 
coabnstible, that a slight cause is suffix 
cient to set it in a blaze. Dr. ChandleT 
relates an aaecdi^te, which sufficiently 
shows the necessity apd projjnriety of 
the la^ which the text brings ti^ oar 
noticei. When he was taking a plan ol 
Troas, one day ai^r dinner, a Tuii 
came near and emptied the ashes out of 
his pipe. A spark foil unobseived upo» 
the grass, and a brisk wind soon kindled 
a blaze, which withered in an instant 
the leaves of the trees and bushes in ita 
way, seized the branches and ropts, and 
devoured all before it with prodigioif 
crackling and noise. Chandler and his 
party were much alarmed, as a general 
conflagration of the country seemed 
likely to ensue i but after an hour's t^ 
ertion they were enabled to extinguah 
the flames. The writer of this note oan 
himself recollect, that wimi one ehilly 
night he assisted in kindling a fire, for 
warmth, on the western bank of tha 
Tigris, 80 much alarm was exhibited 
by the Arabs lest the flames shonld 
catch the tamarisks and other shnibp 
and bttshes which skirt the river^ that 
the party wore induced to forego the 
eiy'ojrment which the fire afforded. The 
writer has often witnessed these firea, 
and the appearance which they present, 
particularly at night, was always very 
striking. The height of the flame de> 
pends upon the thickness and streogth 
of its aliment ; and its immediate ac- 
tivity, upon the force of the wind. When , 
there is little or no wind the fire has no 
other food than the common herbage of 
the desert or steppe ; the flame seldom 
exceeds three feet in height, and ad> 
vances slowly and steadily like a vast 
tide of fire backed by the smoke ^f 
the smouldering embers, and casting a 
strong light for a considerable height 
inlo the air, sometimes also throwiqg 
up a taller mass of flame where it meets 
with clam|Ni of bushes or shrubs which 
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7 IT If a man shall deliver unto his 
neighbour money or stuff to keep, 
and it be stolen out of the man's 
house; sif the thief be found, let 
him pay double. 

8 If the thief be not found, then 
the master of the house shall be 
brought unto the i> judges, to see 
whether he hare put his hand unto 
his neighbour's goods. 

9 For all manner of trespass, whe* 
4her it be for ox, fat ass, for sheep, 
for raiment, or for any manner 
^f lost thin^ which another chal* 
lengeth to be his: the i cause of 
both parties shall come before the 
judges; and whom the judges shall 

ff ver. 4. h ch. 21. 6. 4c ver. 28. ^ Deut. 25. 
'1. 2 Chr6n. 19. 10. 

■' « ..i-i.. II I I  , I 

afford more substantial aliment. This 
•taHer mass lingers behind to complete 
^itfi work after tbe general body of flame 
has eontimied its destructive and con- 
quering matrch. A high wind throws the 
Iftames forward with great fiiry, while, 
if the ground happens to be thickly set 
with clumps of bushes, the tall columns 
^f flame which start up in the advanc- 
ing fiery tide, give increased intensity 
to' the grand and appalling effect of one 
^ the most remarkable scenes whic)i it 
fells to the lot of a traveller to Witness. 
•In the steppes of southern Russia the 
writer, has passed over tracts of ground, 
-the surface of which had> for fifty miles 
or more, been swept and blackened by 
the-flames.' Fict.BibU, 

Zmw retpecting DejpQsits, ^ 

^ 7. If a man thcUl deliijer UTito his 
nHgkbor money or ntuff to keep, Heb. 
t3^^!3 *1M tpS kesepk o HItm, silver or 
vessels; i. e. furniture, utensils. Per- 
•haps the general 'word articles comes 
the nearest to the original. When valu- 
able artitlts wete left for safe keeping 
in the hands of any one, and while tlnis 
entrusted were in some waymiiteing, if 
the thief were found he was to restore 



condemn he shall pay double unto 
his neighbour. 

10 If a man deliver unto his neigh<* 
hour an ass, or ah ox, or a sheep, or 
any beast to keep ; and it die, or 
be hurt, or dfiven away, no maa 
seeing »< ; 

11 T?ien shall an koath of the 
LoRn be between them both, that 
he hath not put his hand unto hia 
neighbour's goods ; and the owner 
of it shall accept thereof^ and he 
shall not make it good. 

12 And ^ if it be stolen from him, 
he shall make restitution unto the 
owner thereof. 

13 If it be torn in pieces ;. tJten let 
him bring it for witness, and he 

k Hebr. ft. 16. l Gen. M. 39. 

'   III ' I . ' I I II I I I  .1 i.T. I ■.I..I.. ., 

doiible. But if the tUef were not founds 
there was at least a suspicion that hf 
who had tbem iu keeping had secreted 
or abstracted them, and a judicial in- 
quiry was thereupon to be instituted. 
The depositary was to be summoned 
before the magistrates and hisoo^Jk that 
he knew nothing of them was to be cosv* 
sidered as a full acquittance. The law 
indeed does not expressly mention the 
oath, but only says, ' he shall be brought 
unto the judges <&"'n!!)K Elohim, gods}, 
to see uhsther not (K^ fiM isn lo) he hath 
put his hand, &c.;^ but the phrase Mb ttti 
im lOf whether notf is elsewhere so no- 
toriously the usual formula of an oath 
am<mg the Hebrews, that we can scarce- 
ly understand it otherwise than in refer- 
ence to an oath ; more especially as the 
oe^h is distinctly mtotioned v. 11, and 
in most dases no other proof of his not 
having 'retained his neighbor's property 
could possibly be had. Ttds is confirmed 
by some of the ancient versions, as Yulg. 
^And shall swear that he hath not put 
his hand to his neighbor's goods.' Sept. 
and 6am. ^ Shall come before God ax^ 
swear that he hath not been wicked in 
the whole trust of his neighbor.' 
d^lS. For- oar, for ass, for «Af^. 
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ahall not make good that which 
was torn. 

14 1[ And if a man boraow ought 
of his neighbour, and it be hurt, or 

The rule in the precedijig verae ha9 re- 
spect to articles of money, plate, or 
furniture; but in the present tfi live 
ttock intrusted to the care of another 
* to keep i' i.e. not gratuitously , as in 
the case above , t, 7, but for hire or upon 
certain coasideratiensyas Jacob had La- 
ban's flock to keep, Gen. 30. 31—36. 
That this is the true sea^e may be in- 
ferred from the nature of the case. The 
keeping of money, jewels, kc, required 
no care or labor, but simply a wiff plate 
of deposit, and therefore might be gra- 
tuitous ; bttt not so with dattle or sheep, 
which must of course be fed and pastur- 
ed, and would thas incur expense. If 
the deposit consisted U any of the ani- 
mals here mentioned, and it met with 

uiy injury y or was. driven away from the 
pasture, the depositary, if no man had 

seen it, was obliged to swear he had not 

retained it, nor applied it to his own 

use ; and his oath to this .effect the 

owner was bound to accept instead of 

payment. But if, on the other hand, it 

had been stolen out of the house of the 

depositary, he was obliged to pay for 

it ; inasmuch as a theft in such circum- 
stances would imply the most criminal 

remissness in him in whose hoose it had 

occurred, and it was just that he should 

suffer the loss of it. If, again, the beast 

was torn to pieces, the depositary was 

only bound to bring proof of the fact, 

aiid doing so he was under no dbliga* 

tion to make it good. What proof was 

Kquisite Moses does not say. The 

mast natural proof would of couf se be 

the testimony of aa eye-witness^ or a 

remnant of the bloody skin^ or carcase ; | deed the owner could prove that the 



Jems. Targ, < Let him bring of the 
aiembera of it for a witness that it is 
killed.' But on this point nothing is 
specified in the text:-— *ir An ^lUh of 



die, the owner thettof be^g nat 
with it, he shall aurely make ii 
good. 
15 But if the owner thereof be 

- T      .' 

the appeal was made, not only as to a 
Witness of truth, but as to an ATenger 
of falsehood and wrong. Even in the 
case of one who had so far bfokea 
through the bonds of moral restraint, 
as to offer injury to his neighbor, it 
might still be presumed that there was 
so much r^ard to conscience as to pre- 
vent him from profaning 'an uath of the 
Lord,' and calling the God of truth to 
be a witness to a lie. 

Law respecting Things horrotoed. 

14, 16. Jfa man b9rrow aught qf hiM 
neif^boTf &c. In the case of a bor- 
rowed beast of harden, as an oX} an ass, 
or a horse, receiving any hurt, or com- 
ing by his death, the borrower was to 
make it good, provided the owner were 
kiot present ^ for it might be fairly pre- 
sumed that he had ii\jured or destroyed 
it by excessive labor or other cruelty. 
But if the owner himself were present^ 
he would of course be presumed to have 
done his best to preserve it, and would 
at any rate be a witness to the fact, and 
to its not being owing to the n^ligence 
or any other fault of the borrower ; con- 
sequently as the latter was not required 
in equity to make it good, so neither 
in law. As to the final clause, *lt it be 
an hired thing, it came for his hire,' ir 
seems to indicau a distinction between 
things lent for hire, and those Unt gm- 
tis ibr good wiU, the preceding rule ap- 
plying only to the latter ; whereas ta 
the former, whether the owner were 
present or not, the borrower ¥ras npt 
required to make restitution, unless in* 



loss was occasioned by his culpable 
maltreatment or neglect* When this 
was not the case, but the thing were 
borrowed on the condition of the bpr- 



tk$ l^rd. So oalled becaose to Him i rower's paying lo much for the use of 
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' ^th it, he dHill not make it good : 
- if it bfi a hired thing, it came for 

his hire. 
16 IT' And n if a man entice a maid 

that is not betrothed, and lie with 
•her, he shall surely endow her to 

be his wife. 



jti 



■n Deut. 22. 28, 29. 



It, then the loss was not* to be made 
^ood J ' it came for his hire ;* i. e. the 
loss was to be considered as balanced 
by the profit of the hire. The compen- 
itation agreed upon was to be regarded 
as an offset to the hazard ran by the 
owner in letting out his -property ; and 
with such a risk in view he would natu- 
rally fix his price accordingly. The 
more thes^ statutes are examined, the 
more clearly does their reasonable, 
-equitable, mild, and humane spirit ap- 
pear. 

Law retpeeting Seduction. 
16; If a man entice a maidj &c. Heb. 
T^&^ yephaitehy enticingly perstmde. 
It is assumed that no force was used, 

' hut merely persuaaiona and blandish' 
mentsj and that the young woman was 
not betrothed to another. Thisdifier- 
enees the pre^nt from the case sup- 

* posed Deut. 2a. 28, where it is to be un- 
derstood, both that the maid was be- 
trothed, and that some degree of vio- 

' lence was used. See Not6 in loc. The 
penalty prescribed for the seducer iu 
the present ca^e, was that he should 
'eftdow her to be his wife,* i. e. marry 
her and provide for her suitably accord- 
ing to his station. If, however, the 

' fathelr did not choose to let him have 
her, still the seducer was obliged to pay 
a certain sum of money as a comp^i- 

' sation for the injury. The amount pre- 
scribed is no more definitely fixed than 
by the terms, <he shall pay money ac- 
cording to the dowry of virgins.' That 
is, according to their rank and condition 
in life ; having respect to their parent- 
age, connexions, and prospects; as a 



17 If her &ther utterly refuse to 
give her unto him, he .shall pay 
money according to the » dowry of 

18 1[ o Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live. 

B Gen. 34. IS. Deut. 33. 39. 1 Stun. 18. 35. 

Lev. 19. 26, 31. & 30. 37. Deut. 18. 10, 11« 

1 Saifi. 28. 3, 9. 

maid in humble circumstances could 
not reasonably look for so ample a 
dowry as one of a wealthy or distin- 
guished family. It has indeed been 
supposed that this was a stated mtdct 
of fifty shekels, but the passage from 
whieh this conclusion is drawn (Deut* 
22. 28, 29.) refers to a rapCy and not to 
simple seduction.-*-;It might appear per- 
haps at first view that the law by mere- 
ly appointing to the seducer marriage 
with the partner of his crime, and ex- 
empting her from punishment alto- 
gether, was too mild and lenient for 
such an ofiTence. But it is to be con- 
sidered that the woman sufiered the 
corporeal and visible consequences, and 
the public disgrace of illicit intercourse ; 
and as to the man, although he did in- 
deed satisfy the civil law by marrying 
and endowing the victim of his lust, 
yet in the sight of God he> v^as not 
cleared from the guilt of his sin by this 
mode of making amends, but needed the 
cleansing 'of deep repentance before he 
could obtain absolution from his judge. 

Law respecting Witchcraft, 

^ 18. Thou Shalt not suffer a witch to 
lii>e. That is, a reputed or professed 
witch ; a woman who practised such 
magical arts, incantations, and sorce- 
ries, as gave her the reputation of be- 
ing a witch. The use of the term, how- 
ever, determines nothing as to the red' 
ity of the preternatural power to which 
such persons laid claim. ' The Scrip- 
tures are wont, in multitudes of in- 
stances, to speak of things not accord- 
ing to their absolute verity, but accord- 
ing to general impression and belief. 
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Th« remark of some commtentators, 
that *if there had been no witohea such 
a law as this had neret been made'-^ 
'that the existence of the {atr, given 
mider the direction of the Spirit of God , 
proves the existence of the tking^ — ^is 
founded upon a very inadequate view of 
the general structure of revelation. The 
sacred writers speak of falsB godSj for 
instancoy as if theywere reo/ existences , 
but we see at once how gross would be 
the error of such an interpretation. Sc/ 
likewise in regard to witchcraft, and 
all those arts and incantations which 
are based upon a supposed commerce 
•with evil sprits. W© do not^ consider 
. the assumption of the reality of such 
intercourse as at all necessary to the 
true jBxplication of the passages in 
which it seems to be implied , nor to 
the enactment of such laws as that un- 
der consideration. Pretended arts of 
'this nature were common among all 
the idolatrous nations of antiquity, and 
from their intimate connexion with 
idolatrous rites and systems, were ob- 
viously fraught with the most perni- 
cious effects when introduced among 
the chosen people, who were at best 
but too much addicted to superstitious 
• practices. However false and futile in 
themselves, they did, in fact, involve a 
deep offence against the very first prin- 
ciples of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
this accounts for the severity with which 
they were treated by its laws, l^hey 
were not only built up<m systems of 
theology that were at war with the doc- 
trines and worship of the Theocracy, 
but by imposing upon the credulity and 
exciting the terrors of the vulgar, they 
gave to individuals a very dangerous 
power, in a society so singularly coa- 
stituted as that of the Hebrews. The 
practising of these arts was forbidden 
therefore under the severest penalties, 
as the mischief actually wrought was 
about equ&l, whether the . supernatural 
power professed were a reality or a mere 
imposture. 



This is sufficieilt to jtflKify the law as 
here and elsewhere enounced, under the 
circumstances in toKich it teas given, 
but as the subject is somewhat curious 
and interesting;' we shall devote a little 
more time to the considerlition of the 
import of the term here and elsewhere 
employed to designate the class of per- 
sons against whom this law is so em- 
phatically directed. From the annexed 
passage, occurring Deut. IS. 9-~14, it 
is perhaps to be inferred that the prao> 
tice thus severely denounced was not 
one which had hitherto been common 
among the chosen people, but was one 
which they were in danger of learning 
from the heat hen inhabitants of Canaan ; 
* When thoti art come into the land 
which thie Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou Shalt not learn to do aft^r the 
abominations of those nations. There 
shall not be found among you any on« 
that maketh his son or his daughter t^ 
pass through the fire, or that useth 
diirinationj or an observer of times, or 
an enchanter, or a'witch, or a chatmer, 
or a consulter with familiar spirits, or 
a wizard y or a necromancer. For all 
that do these things are an abomination 
unto the Lord : and because of these 
abominatiims the Lord your God doth 
drive them out from before thee. Thou 
Shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. 
For these ilations, which thou shalt 
possess, hearkened unto observers of 
times, and unto diviners; but as for 
thee, the Lord thy God hath not sufiered 
thee so to do.' 

In the passage which we are now 
considering the original term is {l&llD^Ta 
mekashshephah, the fern, of Dtzr^^S me' 
kashsheph, usually rendered magician 
or sorcerer. As to the primitive and 
mogf elementary sense of the root t\1D^ 
kashaph, it is a point which philology 
has not yet clearly determined. Mi- 
chaelis refers to what he considers the 
cognate Arabic root kasapha, signifying 
to cut, whence in the time of a solar or 
lunar eclipse they are woiit to say, <God 
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«ttte the sun or; the qnoon ;' Irotn a part 
of the luminary's appearing to be cut 
9ff from the remainder. Accordingly 
eclipses of the sun or moon are called 
in that language 'kusuph,' cutting j 
while our term $cHp9e comes from a 
lyreek word signifying/ainh'ngor/at^- 
ing. Taking this derivation as a basis, 
Michaelis si^poSes that the word, in 
biblical usage, which had respeet to the 
absurd and superstitious notions of the 
times, denotes a pernon %/fho occasions 
solar or lunar tcUpses; that is, from 
,his astronomical knowledge of their 
approach ; making all manner of grim- 
aces, singing songs, and so affecting to 
enchant the heavenly bodies. This, 
he says, corresponds with the ancient 
rabibinical notions of witchcraft, which 
was a kind of unl^allowed perversion or 
falsification of the powers of nature, 
.causing them to operate contrary to the 
true meant designs of their author. This 
etymology, like hundreds of others 
which depend upon the affinities of 
Arabic and Hebrew, though possibly 
correct, cannot be ver^dy and we are 
in fact thrown back upon the biblical 
use of the Fiel form of the verb, which 
is universally rendered to practise preS' 
tigfii to use inoantationSf magifi, sorC' 
sry, in a word, to resort to the arts of 
witchcra/t. The Greek renders it by 
^ftoKovsy poisonerSf probably because 
these sfHrceiers dealt much . in drugs or 
pharmaceutical potionSf to which potent 
effects were ascribed, and which were 
often deleterious. But it does not ap- 
pear that this is a fair representation of 
the force of the original term. As the 
female sex were supposed to be more 
especially addicted to this kind of for- 
bidden craft, the word here occurs in 
the feminine, and is rendered by a term 
which perhaps conveys the most ade- 
quate notion of the original. Our Eng- 
lish word vdtch is supposed to be de- 
rived from the verb to wit (anciently to 
weetf i. e. to know) through its adjec- 
tive form wittigh or wUtickf afterwards 



oontmcted to witeh. A witch, therd* 
fore, in its etymological import, is v- 
knowing «mnan, as witcurd {wise-ardy 
is also a knowing, cunning, or wise man. 
But the knowledge implied by the terms 
is of a peculiar kind-*Hi knowledge of 
occuH and mysterious things— a skill 
in disclosing or foretelling matters that 
lie beyond the xeaich of ordinary human 
intelligence, and supposed to be ae- 
quired by means df an express or ina- 
plicit compact with soooe evil spirit. 
Persons of this imputed character were 
accordingly invested, by popular belief, 
with the power of altering, in many in- 
stances, the eourse of nature's immuta- 
ble laws, of raising winds and storms, 
of riding through the air, of- transform- 
ing themselves into various shapes, of 
afflicting and tormenting those who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to them^ 
with acute pains and lingering diseases; 
in short, to do whatever they pleased) 
through the agency of the devil, who 
was supposed to be always obsequious 
to their beck and bidding. The belief 
in the reality of witchcraft, clothed 
with this kind of supernatural attri- 
butes, has been more or less prevalent 
in all ages and countries, and in periods 
of abounding ignorance and superstition, 
the most cruel laws have been framed 
against its alleged professors, and mul- 
titudes of innocent persons, male and 
female, many of them aged, poor, friend- 
less, decrepid, and sick, coadenmed and 
burnt for powers they never possessed, 
and for crimes they neither premedi- 
tated nor committed. Happily for ha- 
manity, these sanguinary laws have 
been mostly abolished from the codes 
of enlightened modem nations, and the 
prevention or cure of the evils of mag- 
ical imposture left to the progress of 
general intelligence, of science, and in* 
slructed, piety among all classes. The 
faith in. oracles and miracles, the le- 
gends of superstition, and the creations 
of distempered fancy have died away 
in Christian countries before the ad- 
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19 IT pWhosoeTerlieth with a beast 
shall surely be put to death. 

P her. 18. 23. A to. 15. 

"  '^ ' - I . I IP I ... 

vtnciog light of reveUtioQ; and little 
childrea retire to bed Without tJann, 
and people traverse unfrequented paths 
at all hours and seasons without the 
dread of witditts or ghosts, of spells or 
incantations. For our highly favored 
exemption (rem these pernicious forms 
of superstitious belief, though they have 
indeed sadly darkened one period of the 
annals of our own country, we can never 

be sufficiently grateful ^ If Skalt not 

tufftrto live, Heb. n*^nn «J lo teha- 
wh, lit. shait not vivify. On the pecu- 
liar usage of this term we have else- 
where commented. See Note on Geo. 
6. 19. Josh. 6. 25. It implies in some 
way a saving, preserving j continuing 
in lift, after a virtual extinction; and 
the import may be, that inasmuch as a 
practiser of witchcraft is to be con- 
sidered as ipso facto condemned to death 
by the Jaw without any previous form- 
ality of trial or judicial sentence ; the 
forbearing to execute such an offender 
was a kind o^ reanimation or resuscita- 
tion of him or her in direct contraven- 
tion of the divine statute. This is, per- 
haps, the most plausible solution of a 
phraseology of which Michaelis inti- 
mates that it occasioned him no little 
difficulty, as the usual mode of expres- 
sion in the Levitical penal statutes is 
tUfZ'^ lni>a moth yamuth, he or she dy* 
ing shall die, shall, die the death, instead 
of «/uiZ/ not be suffered to live. But his 
proposal to read r\T(t\ »b shall not be, 
is supported by no authority whatever j 
and our interpretation renders it un- 
necessary. 

Law respecting Beastiality. 

19. Whosoever tieth, &c This was 
t crime of such crying enormity that 
the earth itself was defiled by bearing 
roch a monster of impurity as its per- 
>«^xatof , and he was at once to be cut 



20 IT 4 He that sactificeth uato 

q Numb. 85. S, 7, 8. Dent. 13. 1, S, 5, t\ §, 
IS, 14, 15. dclT.'S, 3,5. 

I '» .111^ III  . 

off from> among the living. without mer- 
cy. ' From a comparison of this passage 
with Lev. ch. 18. 2Q, it appears that 
this was one of the prevalent abomina- 
tions of the Cauaaniles, from which the 
Israelites were to shrink with a holy 
horror, and in order to deepen the im- 
pression of its ineffable turpitude and 
atrocity, the abused beast was to be in- 
volved in the doom of the more brute- 
like offender. 

Iaw respecting Idolatrous Sacrfflees. 

20. He that saerificeth, &c. This is 
clearly the sin prohibited in the first 
commandment of the Decalogue, but it 
is enumerated also under the judicial 
laws, and marked with the punishment 
of death, not only because it was a high 
handed moral offence^ but also a crime 
against the state. Under the theocracy, 
as we have before remarked, God was 
the national king of Israel, and idolatry 
being the virtual acknowledgnient of an- 
other sovereign, was of coursei to be ac- 
counted as nothing less than downright 
rebellion or treason against the supreme 
authority. Sacrificing, being the princi- 
pal act of religious worship among the 
heathen, is selected as the overt act of 
idolatry, which constituted the capital 
offence ; although under this name are 
doubtless included the various idolatrous 
services specified in the parallel law, 
Deut. 17. 2—5. IT Shail be utterly des- 
troyed. Heb. 0^)1'^ yohoram, anathetflo^ 
trzed, i. e. destroyed as execrable and ac- 
cursed, put to death without mercy, as 
the original D^n herem, a devoted thing, 
an anathema, implies. Gr. #^oA«0|mi>* 
Bnatrai, shall be destroyed, Chal. 'Shall 
be killed.' Targ. Jon. 'Shall be killed 
with the sword and his goods consumed.' 
This law, h9wever, is understood hy 
the Hebrew canonists of a knowing and 
wilful idolater^ vQch an one aa is de- 
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any god, save tuito the Lord only, 
he shall be utterly destroyed. 

21 H r Thou shalt neither vex a 
stranger, nor oppress him : for 
ye were strangers in the lan4 of 
Egypt. 

22 T • Ye shall not afflict any 
widow, or fatherless child. 

rch. 23.9. Lev. 19. 33. 'Aid. 35. Deut. 10. 
19. J«r.7.6. Zeeh. 7. la Mai. 3 5. "Deut. 

0. 18. 4^34. 17. <fe 87. 19. Ps.94.6. Isai. 1. 

7, 23. & 16. 2. Kzek. 23. 7. Zech. 7. 10. 
Jaroet 1. S7. 
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scribed Num. 15. 27, 30, as sinning 
'with a high hand.^ They thus speak of 
it ; ^Whoso serveth idols willingly and 
presumptuously, he is exposed to out- 
ting off (i. e. by the secret stroke of 
God); and if there be witnesses that 
have seen him} he is to be stoned to 
death. But if he have served them ig- 
Dorantly, he is to bring the sin>ofiering 
appointed therefor.' 

Law respecting the Treatment of the 
Stranger f the WidotOf and the Father- 
less. 

21. Thou shait neither vex a stranger f 
nor, &c. Heb. TOIH toneh, afflict j dis- 
tress. The distinction made by the 
Jewish critics between ' vex' and * op- 
press' is, that the former refers to up- 
braiding and opprobrious leordSt while 
the latter points to injurious, oppres- 
sive^ and cruel actionsj more especially 
in matters of traffic and other busi- 
ness transactions. By * stranger,' here 
is not meant a transient passenger 
through the territories of the Israelites, 
but a permanent sojourner ; though not 
an owner of land. That such foreign 
residents dwelt among the chosen peo- 
ple is evident from numerous passages, 
and as the somewhat exclusive genius 
of the Hebrew polity might tend to sub- 
ject them to vexatious or humiliating 
treatment, God saw fit to protect them 
by several different statutes. Accord- 
ingly we iVequently find them conjoined 
with other classes of mankind that are 
•pecially entitled to c<«npassion, as the 



23 If thou afflict them in any wise, 
and they t cry at all unto me, I will 
surely « hear their cry ; 

24 And my « wrath shall wax 
hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword ; and 7 your wives shall be 
widows, and your children father- 
less. 

tDeut. IS. 9. ft M. 16, Jeb 35. 9. Loke 
18. 7. u ver. 23. Job 84. 28. Ps. 18. 6. A 
145. 19. James 5. 4. x Job 31. 23. Ps. Ot. 
M. 7PS.109. 9. Lam. 5.3. 
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poor, the ttidoWf and the orphan. It 
was in fact an object of heaven to allure 
strangers by kind usage to live among 
the Israelites, provided they did not 
practice idolatry or violate the laws; 
and in order that they might be induced 
to think favorably of the true religion 
and at length to embrace it, they were 
to be exempted from any such harsh or 
h&rrassing treatment as would tend to 
harden their minds in prejudice or drive 
them back among idolaters. ^ The duty 
of thus behaving kindly to strangers 
is enforced by reminding the Israelites 
of their having been themselves once 
strangers, and nothing is plainer than 
that our own experience of priva> 
tion and distress, should school us to 
a lively sympathy with the like sufier- 
ing of our fellow-creatures. The op- 
pression of strangers may well be term- 
ed ' an Egyptian sin^ deserving of Egyp- 
tian plagues.' 

22—24. Ye shalt not afflict any widow^ 
&c. In these verses the humane and 
compassionate spirit of the Mosaic law 
shines very conspicuous. Jehovah here 
avows himself the husband of the widow 
and the father of the orphan. He vir- 
tually says of himself, what is emphati- 
cally affirmed by the Psalmist, Ps. 68. 
6, *K father of the fatherless and a 
judge of the widow, is God in his holy 
habitation.* In thus forbidding his peo- 
ple to afflict widows and orphans he 
does in fact enjoin it upon them to com- 
fort and assist them, and to be ready on 
all occasions to show them kindness. 
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25 1 s If thott Und money to any 

t Ley. SS. S5, 36, 37. Dent. S3. 19, 20. Neh. 
6.T. Ps. 15. 5. Bzek^SS. 8, 17. 

Being depriTed in the providence of 
God of their natural goardiansy and be- 
ing themselves unversed in business, and 
of a timorous and tender spirit, their 
destitute condition laid them peculiarly 
open to the deceitful arts, impositions, 
tad oppression of unprincipled men. 
And although no one couM take an un- 
righteous advantage of thesd icircum- 
stances without doing violence to some 
of the strongest instinctive impulses in 
bis own breast, yet God is pleased by 
this law to give additicmal force to the 
native sentiments <^ compassion and 
kindness which might be supposed to 
operate in favor of the friendless and 
fatherless. He declares that their case 
shall come nnder his particnlar cog- 
nizance. If any hardship is put upon 
them from which a husband and a father 
would have sheltered them, he will in- 
terpose md act the part of a vindicator 
and protector. Having no one else to 
complain and appeal to, if they cry unto 
him he will assuredly hear and avenge 
them. If men will not pity them, he 
will. And this no doubt accounts for 
the fact that no particular penalty is 
prescribed for the violation of this stat- 
ute. God himself undertakes to avenge 
their cause by the retributions of his 
providence; and nothing could more 
impressively show the divine abhorrence 
x>f the sin. It was no common sin, and 
therefore was to be punished in no com- 
mon way. The equity of the sentence 
bounced is too obvious to be over- 
looked. The oppressors of widows and 
orphans shall be punished in kind ; tkHr 
wives shall become widows, and their 
children fatherless. And even at the 
^sent day the judgments of heaven 
upon this class of men are strikingly 
tnalogous to what is here threatened, 
'^ose whom Ood makes his «tpeeial 



of my pebple thai is poor by thet, 
tooa saalt not be to him as an 
usurer, neither shah thou lay upon 
him usury. 

««i.  I I .< 1 1 I . I m 

charge can never be injured or assailed 
with impunity. Let the parallel mo- 
nition therefore of the wise man ba 
reverently regarded, Prov. 83. 10, 11, 
^ReuMyve net the old landmark; and 
enter riot into the fields of the ftither* 
less ; ibr their Redeemer is mighty \ ha 
shall plead their eanse with thee.' 

Law r$tp$cting.V»wr$f 4u*d Phdgi» 

S5. If than lind mmiey to any of my 
pe&ple that is poor hy tkei. Rather,' 
aceording to thi letter of the original, 
*If thou lead money to my people, ipen 
to a poor man with th^*' The Israel* 
ites were a people but little engaged ia 
cenmeroe, aad liherelfore could not in 
general be supposed, to borrow money 
but from sheer necessity ; and of that 
necessity the lender was not to take ad« 
vantage by usurious ezactioBs. The law 
is not to be understood as a prohibitioa 
odnttrut at any rats whatever, but of 
txce9tiv9 initre^ or U9ury. The clausOi 
<Thon shalt not be to him as an usurer,' 
is equivalent to saying, <Thou shah not 
domineer and lord it over him rigorous* 
ly and cruelly.' That this class of men 
were pecnliarly prone td be extortionate 
and oppressive in their dealings with 
debtors would seem to be implied by 
the etymology of the original term Sot 
luury Cltn fiMA^A),- which comes from 
a root-sigmfjring /o Ml«; and in Neh. & 
%^j we have a remarkable case of the 
bitter and grinding effeets resuUiog 
from the ezennse of the ereditor's rights 
over the debtor. A hirge portion of the 
people had not only mortgaged their 
lands, vineyards, and houses, but had 
actually sold their sons and daughters 
into bondage to satisfy thrt claims of 
their grasping creditors. In this emei^ 
gency Nehemiah espoused the cause of 
the poor, and eompeUedtIke iich| agaiatt 
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^6 * If thou at all take thy neigh* 
hour's E|iinent to pledge, thou 
^a|t dlBliver it unto him by that 
the smi goeth down : 

27 For that is his covering only, 

a Deut. 34. 6, 10, 13, 17. Job 33. 6. & M* 3, 
9. J>rov. 80. 16. & 22. 27. Ezek. 18. 7, 1«. 
AmoA S. 8. .' - : ] 

whom he caikd the people together, to- 
remit the whole of their dues, and more-* 
over exacted from them an oath that 
they would neTor afterwards press their 
poor brethren for the payment of those 
debts. This Was not because every part 
oX those proceedings had been contrary 
to the letter of the Mosaic law, but be* 
cause it was a*iag<ranl breach of equity 
ttnd^r the circumstances. It was tak- 
ing « cruel and* barbarous advantage 
of the necessities of their brethren at 
which God was higbAy indignant, and 
which his servants properly rebuked. 
From this , law the Hebrew canonists 
have gathered as a general rule, that 
'whoso ezacteth of a poor man,- and 
knoweth that faehath not aught to pay 
him with, he transgresseth against this 
prohibition, Thou shalt not be to him 
as an exacting creditor*' (Maimonidea 
in Ain»v}orth). We no where learn 
from the institutes ^delivered by Moses 
that the simple taking of interest, es- 
pecially from the neighboring nations, 
Deut. 23. 19, 20, ilras forbidden to the 
Israelites, but' the divine law would give 
no countenance to the griping and ex* 
tortionate practices -to which miserly 
money'lenders -are always prone. The 
deserving and mdustrious poor might 
sometimes be reduced to such stiaits that 
pecuniary accommodations might be 
very desirable to theln, and toward such 
Cod would inculcate a mild, kind, and 
forbearing spirit, hnd the precept is en- 
forced by the relation which they sus- 
tained to him ; q. d., 'Remember that 
you are landing to my people, my poor, 
and therefore take no advantage of their 
Aecessities. Ttfust me against the fear 



it is his raimbnt lor his skin : 
wherein shall he sleep? and it 
shall come to pass, T^hen he b crieth 
unto me, that X W^ hear ; for I am 
c gracious. 



b ver. 93. « ch. M. 6. 9 Chron, 90. 0. Pa. 

86, 15. 



of loss, and treat them kii^dly and gen* 
erously.' 

. 26, 27. ythm at all tak$ thy nHgh- 
bor's raiment to pledge ^ &c. SThis pas- 
sage, which describes a poor man as 
sleeping at night in his outer garment , 
exhibits one df the many unchanged 
customs of \he East. The orientals 
generally, of whatever rank, do not un- 
dress, at night. They merely throw off 
their outer and looser robes, unwind 
their turbans and vast waist-cloth, sleep- 
ing in their caps, shirt, drawers, waist- 
coat, and gown. The common people 
very c^ten do not sleep at all in what 
we should call a bed. The details of 
their management of course depend 
much on the particular costume of the 
country; but, speaking generally, a poor 
man is quite content to make his cloak 
and waist-cloth serve for a bed, lying 
on one of the two and covering himself 
with the other, or else making the cloak 
or the girdle alone serve all his pur- 
poses. A mat, rug, or piece of carpet 
is all he desires to reader his bed more 
luxurious. These observations particu- 
larly apply to the Bedouin Arabs, al- 
though true also of other Asiatic coun- 
tries., and is not peculiar to Asia, for, 
while travelling in Russia, we have 
often, on passing through towns and vil- 
lages at night or early in the morning, 
seen great numUers of men lying about 
Dh the ground wrapped up in their sheep- 
skin eloaks. The poor desert Arab, 
whose dress in little more than a shirt 
and a 'woollen mantle, is content to use 
the latter for his bed and bed-clothes 
when he has nothing better ;->drawing 
ing it over hiii hea4-*-foi an Arab al- 
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28 % 4i Thoa shalt^ not revile the 

4 Scdttii. 10. so. Acli tl. 5. 'Jttde 8. 
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ways covers hu liead whether he sleeps 
by day or nigbt--<ctiid gatheriog up bis 
^t, he sleteps. with as much apparent 
•ase and comfort as on a down-bed, bis 
tough frame seeining quite unconscious 
of the hardness of the ground and the 
asperities of its suriace. There is no 
people of the East whose costume seems 
to have reoiained with so little altera- 
tion from the most ancient times as 
that of the inhabitants of the Arabian 
deserts ; or which is so susceptible of 
beii^y in most cases, identified with the 
dress worn by the ancient Jews. We 
should therefore, perhaps, not be much 
mistaken in considering t^e garment of 
the text as pearly resembling the sim- 
ple woollen mantle of the present Arabs. 
It is nearly square, reaching from the 
shoulders to the calf of the leg, or even 
to the ancles, and about as wide as long. 
A square sack, having in front a slit 
from top to bottom, a bole at the top 
for the neck, and a slit on each side for 
the arras, would give « good idea of this 
shapeless but useful article of dress. 
Gaiments of the kind indicated are of 
various qualities and texture. Some 
are very light and fine, with embroid- 
ery in silk, silvfr,or gold, or gold on the 
breast and betweep the shoulders } but 
the conunon sort are coarse and heavy, 
commonly with alternate stripes, a foot 
vride, of blui? and white, or brown and 
white, but frequently all black or brown. 
This robe, called an a56a, is commonly 
worn loosely on the shoulders, as the 
Irish peasantry wear their great coats ; 
but when active exertion is required it 
is either thrown aside, or is drawn close 
around the body and fastened by a gir- 
dle, the arms being then necessarily 
thrust through the arm-holes. This ar- 
ticle of dress is cwtainly as indispensa- 
ble to a poor Arab^ as the garment of 
the text could be to a poor Jew.' Pict, 
Bib/c— — IT Th^ •M 44Hv*r it wUo 
Vol. II. 4 



gods, nor aose the ruler of Uiy 
people. 

Asm by that the $un gogth 4otok^ Bnt 
it may be asked whether a formal law 
would be framed in respect to articles 
gftven in pledge but /or a aingU day f 
The implication undoubtedly is, that 
the pledge was restored for th» night 
9niyj and was retimied to the cred- 
itor by day. Here again the Hebrew 
canons opportunely offer their deduc- 
tions. <When one takes a pledge of 
his neighbor, if he be a poor man, and 
his pledge be a thing that he hath need 
of, it is commanded that he restore the 
pledge at the time when he needeth it. 
He is to restore him his bedding at 
night, that he may sleep on it, and his 
working-tools by day, that he may do 
his work with them. If he do not re- 
store the instruments of the day by 
day, and the instruments of the aight 
by night, he transgresseth against the 
prohibition. Thou shalt not sleep with 
his pledge, Deut. S4. 13, (MasmonMec 
in Ainaworth). 

Law retpecting the Contempt of 
Authority, 

38. Thou ihaU not revile thk godg. 
Heb. D^^ EloHm; i. e. the judges^ 
rulers, magistrates. See Note on £x* 
21. 6. Thus £cg1. 10. 20, <Gurse not the 
king ; no, not in thy thought.' Yet it is 
remarkable that both Philo and Josephns 
understand this precept as prohibiting 
the blaspheming or reviling of the gods 
of the heathen. The former thinks that 
the Deity should be to us an ol^Jeat of 
such sacred veneration, that we ought 
not even to blaspheme .what is errone* 
ously accounted divine ; and that the 
heathen would, out of zeal and by way 
of retaliation, blittpbeme the true God, 
if he heard the Jew blaspheming his 
gods. The latter, in detailing, in his 
'Antiquities,' the laws of Moees, quotes 
this as one of them; ^No msn shall 
blaipheme tbpse. that aie aeiomated. 
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gods by otHer cities ; nor shall any man 
be guilty of sacrilege in strange sanctu- 
arieS) or purloin what is consecrated to 
a god ;' and in his treatise against Apioa^ 
he has these words ; 'The Jews adhere 
to the customs of their fathers without 
concerning themselves with those df 
strangers, or deriding them. Their le- 
gislator esqpressly prohibited them from 
deriding or blaspheming those whom 
others accounted gods, and that out of 
respect to the title dodSj which they 
love.' It may be admitted, perhaps, 
that there is nothing absolutely repug- 
Bant- to our ideas of moral fithess in this 
sense of the passage, and yet there is 
very little reason to believe it the true 
sense;, for the parallel clause, <nor 
curse the ruler of thy people,* seems 
sufficiently to restrict and define the 
scope of the statute. But it is to be reo- 
ollected that when Philo and Josephus 
wrote, the Jews were subjected to the 
Romans, a heathen peo))le, and they 
would be apt, wherever it were jpossi- 
ble, to -pot such a construction upon the 
precepts of their religion as tv'ould tend 
to procure for it the favorable regard of 
their masters, and prevent their deem- 
ing it intolerant. And there is no doubt 
sdmething unreasonable and offensive 
in the thought of pouring contempt up- 
«n^ or uttering blasphemy against, the 
godsFaad the religion, however false, of 
th(tse und&r whose protecticm we live. 
Bat the Jaws given by Moses did not con- 
template the chosen people in soch a con- 
dition. They were not given to a nation 
subjected to foreign dominion, but to a 
free people, independent and isolated, 
among whom every approach to idolatry 
was strictly prohibited, and who were 
noit required to know any but the true 
religion. And although we find no gratn- 
itoiia disparaging or refviling of the gods 
of the iH^athenj yet when needs be we 
find Moses himself speaking cimtemptu- 
onsly of theni AS'iibatiUnatiotu and idols ^ 
and 'in the' prophets sDch language is of 
iftuch more frequent ocottrreiie«. The 



law in thi^ place nfidonbtedly e^kins 
itself by -the ctanse that follows, and a 
moment's reflection will convince us 
that the institution (^ magistracy can- 
not attain the ends for which it was de- 
signed, unless the persons of rulers be 
clothed with a degree of sanctity that 
shall shield them from popular reproach. 
One reason ondoubtedly why the name 
of *God> was applied ib magistrates 
was, that the effice mi^ht be tanct^ed 
in geheral estimation, and that the con- 
science of him who held the oflRce might 
be duly influenced by the consideration , 
that he was in a sense acting as God's 
vicegerent and representing his person^ 
authority, and attributes among men. 
Accordingly we find the apostle Paul 
distinctly recognising the obligation ot 
this law even in respect to one who was 
in fact a most unrighteous persecutor, 
Acts, 23. 2—6, « And the high priest 
Ananias commanded them that stood 
by him, to smite him on the mbiith^ 
Then said Paul unto him, God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall: for sit- 
test thou to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary 
to the law? And they that stood by, 
said, Revilest thou God's high priest? 
Thert said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest : for it is 
written. Thou shalt not speak evil of 
the ruler of thy people.' It is observ- 
able that no penalty is' annexed to the 
breach of this law, either because it 
was left to the discretion of the judges, 
or because it was one of those cases 
which distinguish this from all human 
codes, where God saw fit to express so 
much confidence in the moral sense im- 
planted in the breasts of his creatures, 
as to appeal to that alone. He leaves 
the law in this Mid the ensuing verses 
in this chapter to their own binding force 
upon the conscience^ of those to whom 
they are addressed. — ^ Nor curse. Heb. 
*lHri taoTj which though usually ren- 
dered *curse* is by Paul, Acts 23, 5, ex- 
plained a« equivalent to <speak evil of.' 
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29 Y Thou ^halt not delay to offer 

• the first of thy ripe fruits, and of 
thy liquors: f the first-born of thy 
sons shalt thou^ve unto me. 

30 K Likewise' shalt thou do with 
thine oxen, and with thy sheep : 
^ seven days it shall be with his 
dam ; on the eighth day thott shalt 
give it me. 

31 IT And ye shall be i holy men 

« ch. tS. 16, 19. Proy. 3. 9. ' ch. 13. H, IS. 

* M. 19. c Deut. Ifl. 19. ^ Lev.». S7. i ch. 

19. 0. Lev. 19. 2. Deut. 14. 21. 

Law respiting firMHng$, 

29. Thou thtUt not dtlay to bfier the 

Jir9i, Itc. Heb. y\ltlfyf^ nuleatheka, thy 

fuhuaa; i. e. fruiu of full maturity, 

ripe enough to be githerad. 6r. map- 

X«f mktaviy the ftrH fruiUof thyfioar. 

% Of thy liquors. Heb. *^j^1 di- 

makAj tky tear; i. e. the ftnt'fraitt of 
wine and oil, whieh when pieeeed, distil 
and drop ei teare. The dne obeerTance 
of this l»w would be a general acknbw- 
lodgement of the bounty and goodness 
of God, who had given them the early 
and latter rains and crowned the toils 
of agriculture with an ample harvest. 
This «apressioa of gratitude was not (o 
be delayedy for delay in rendering to 
God the first fruits would argue a secret 
onwillingness to jiM him any.— - 
T The firtt'born pfihy tons, fcc See 
Note on £x. 13. 2. 

ao. Seven days U shiUl be vtth Me 
imn. This ordinance probably carries 
an allusion to the dedication of a hu- 
man being to God by the rite of circum- 
cision. As thibwas to take place on 
thaiiaighth day, so no animal was to be 
presented before the eighth day from 
its bif th. Indeed, before this tho pro- 
esss of nutrition in a young animal can 
scarcely be considered as completely 
IbfBied. 

Law respecting Things nof tojbe eaten, 

31. Te ehaU be holy men unto m«, 

He. Heb. vnp "Vam muh£ kqdesh. 



unto me : ^ neither shall ye eat any 
flesh that is torq of beasts in the 
field ; ye shall cast it to the dogs. 
CHAPTER XXm. 

THOU » shalt not raise a false re- 
port : put not thine hand with 
the wicked to be an ^unrighteous 
wimess^ 

k Lev. 32. 8. Ezek. 4. 14. A 44. 31. « ver. 7. 
Lev. 10. 16. Pa. lft..S. A 101. 5. Prov. 10. 18. 
See 2 Sam. 19. 37. with 16. 3. *> ch. 20. 16. 
Dent. 19. 16, 17, 18. Ps. 35. 11. Prov. 19. 5, 
9, S8. A 94. 18. See 1 Kings 91. 10, 13. Matt. 
26.59,60,61. Acts6.11, 13. 

man of holiness; i. e. men separated 
and distinguished from others not only 
by inward principles, but by outward 
observances, among which this of ab- 
stinence from unclean meats is one. 
This was to be a mark of that honor- 
able distinction which was to pertain to 
•the chosen people, who were not to de- 
mean themselves to eat of the leavings 
of beasts of prsy, especially as they 
would be apt to contain blood, which 
was forbidden, and might also have 
been torn to pieces by unclean or rabid 
animals. The words are perhaps to bo 
considered moreoTer as' carrying vrith 
tham a latent intimation that the holi- 
ness of the people of God depends in 
great measure upon their obedience in 
small matters. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
Law retpecting Standor, 

1. Thou shalt not raise a false report, 
fto. Heb. ttIV 2?)OV3 ikWt) K^ lo tista 
shetna shaoy thou shalt not take up (or 
receive) a hearing of vanity (or fals- 
ity). The primary import of the orig- 
inal MC3 nasOf is to raise or lift up, to 
elevate; but it occurs also in the sense 
of taking, receiving, assuming. Thus 
too the Gr. o4 irapaSc^ akotiw ftaraiavj 
thou shalt not receive a vain hearsay. 
Chal. * Thou shalt notreceiTe a false ru- 
mor.' The idea conveyed by the orif^ 
inal term rendered 'false,* has a closD 
affinity with that expressed by the wo^ 
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2 If < Thoa nhalt not follow a mol- 

* Qtn. 7. 1. A 10. 4, 7. ch. 33. 1, 3. Josh. 
M. IS. 1 Sam. 15. 9. 1 Kings 19. 10. Job 
31. 34. Prov. 1. 10, li, 1$. 4k 4. 14. Matt. 27. 
34, 36. Mark 15. 15. Luke 33. 33- Acte 34. 
37. «; 35. ». 

'vain,' as is shown in the Note on Ex. 
20. 16. And the prohibition comes ob- 
viously under that of the ninth com- 
mandment. The Hebrew word for 
*raise/ is of sufficient latitude, in its 
legitimate sense, to imply both the 
origituUion and the propagation of a 
ialse report. Targ. Jon. *0 my people, 
ye sons of Israel, receive not lying 
words from him who would calumniate 
.his neighbor before thee.' The pcecept 
is no doubt ofgeneral application, equiv- 
alent to saying, Thou shall have notk' 
ing to do with any falsQ reports ; yet it 
seems designed to have special refer- 
ence to judicial proc€eding$j where a 
false report or accusation might do a 
man the greatest injury. He who in- 
vents a slander, ^nd first raises a false 
or vain rq)ort, and he who receives and 
propagates it, are at all. times. very 
eriminal ; hut the iniquity is most atro- 
cious when th« calunmy lis advaaeed 
and taken up in a court of justice. Yet 
iwhen we remember how- many there 
must have been acting in a judicial ca^ 
pacity amongst the Israelites, who had 
judges of tens as well as of fifties and 
hundreds ; and when we consider also, 
how generally in oOr own ahd other 
Christian couoiries, men are occAsiton- 
fUly called to sit as jurOns,. we shall 
jperceive how. wide is its just applica* 
tion, and (eel that no precept is of more 
importjBinoe in regulating the private in- 
tercourse of individuals^ 'The original 
WOV\ vA lo tism has been translated, 
'thou shalt not publish.^ Were there 
no publishers of slander and calumny, 
there would be.no receivers; and were 
there none to receive them there would 
^ none to rain them ; and were there 
no raiders f receivers^ . nor prapagaiora 
«)f caUirtanies, lies, kc.f society woald 



titude to do evil ; ^ netther slialt 
thou speak io . a cause to dedine 
after inany to wrest judgment : 

dver.tf, 7. Lev. 19. IS. Deut. 1.17. Ps, 
73.3. 

 ' ■!■ « I I   « I I ...i.   I i, 

be in peace.' A. Clarke. Prov. 17. 4, 
'A wicked doer giveth heed to iaiae 

lips.' IT Put not thine hand with the 

Ufickedf fto. Gin «» cv/tcaraaBna^j thou 
shait not consent. It is an allusion to 
the act of joining hands as a sign of en- 
tering into a compact, or of cordially 
uniting in the same enterprise ; of which 
the wise man, Proverbs, 11. 31, says, 
'Though hand join in^handj the wicked 
eixaXi not be unpunished.' The primary 
im|>ort of the prec^ probably is, 'Take 
care that thou conspire not with a wick- 
ed man in his cause by giving witness 
in his favori' Vulg* 'Nee junges maattm, 
ttt pro impio dicas fiaJsum testimoninixi/ 
neither skalt thou join ^ine hand to 9ay 
fajiee tettimimy Jbr a wicked- persom. 
But like the foregoing it is of general 
application. 

Law requiring Impartiality in Judg^ 
ment. . 

3. Thoushialt not foUmo a multitude 
to do soil, Heb. b^"^ raiMm^ many. 
From the same root comes 'Rabbi,' a 
great many and some have thought the 
more geoutae senae of the clause to be, 
'Follow not the great, the mighty, the 
distidguished, to do evil,' in contradis- 
tinction' from the 'poor/ in the next 
verse. The original word-oocora inthts 
^ense, Job, 35t. 9, 'They cry ont by Tea« 
son of the mightji {"OKi^ rahbim.y We 
suppose, however, that the: two senses 
of multitude and magnitude* eae both 
included in the- term, and thattre are 
taught by the passage that neither the 
number^ rank, nor power of those wbe 
do evil should avail to make us follow 
their example. We are to dare to be 
singular^ whatever it may cost, if it is 
only thus that we can preserve* ou# in- 
tegrity. It ia the example of the mul^ 
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3 T Neither shah thaa counter 
nance a poor man in his cause. 

titade, keeping each other in couate* 

■mce, that does to much for the gea- 

eral upholding of transgression. Did 

the current of public example set in the 

contrary direction) the soiUary siimer 

would be uniTersadly shunned and de* 

te8ted.^^-^V NtitJur akmU thou speak 

tit • tautty ftc. Heb. ^Nuther shalt 

tliea answer in a controTsrsy to decline 

afWr many to perTept> or wrest (judg* 

meiit).' The scope of the words is oa* 

doubiediy to eiijoia it apon the chosen 

people not to be uaduly iniueBeed or 

carried away by the voice of a majority 

in pfeadittg or dedMLtag a judicial cause. 

They must not by any mehns. allow 

theibselTes to be swayed or overruled 

by regard to the Bttbbins, the many , or 

the mighty y to go against their coa- 

seienees in giving jadgment. They 

mnst at all events decide according to 

their honest eonvictions, and render an 

upright aad impartial verdict. Chal. 

'Neither shalt thou refraia from teach^ 

ing that which thou seest to be meet ia 

jadgment.' Judges and ji^es especially 

were to guard against diewing respect 

to the persons of their fellow^judges, as 

well as to those of the parties. They 

were not to suppose, as men are prone 

to do^ that they could lose their own 

individual responsibility by merging it 

in the unanimous opiniott ef a mi^'ority. 

Accordingly Lyra remarks that it was 

decreed foy the ancient Hebrews, that 

when the judges were- numerous tbose 

of least weight and authority were re* 

qaired to give theii sentence first, lest 

if they followed those of grsatcr weight 

and iafluenee, they might be unduly 

biassed' by their verdict. ' This would 

ptobably not be amiss wiiii those who 

aeededhn adventitious guaranty to the 

Aetims of soand moral pvineiple, of 

whom there are no dai^t too isilny in 

the worm.  . > - ^ ' 

4* 



4 IF • If thou meet thiae enemy's 

e Deut.33. 1. Job 31. 39. Prpv. S4. 17. 4&S5. 
31. Matt. 5. 44. Rom. 18. SO. 1 Thess. 5. 15. 

poor man in his cause. Heb. M^ ^ni 
^IflD vedal lo UhdarjOnd the poor man 
thou $haU not honor. The term ITI 
hadoTf has the sense of beautifyiagf 
adorning) and seems to refer to the arts 
of oratory and the soj^istry of the law, 
by which the badness of a cause is var- 
nished over. The word ^^ do/, attenu- 
ated, exhamstsd, and here rendered poof 
many is probably put in opposition to 
ti*^^^ rabbim in the preceding verse. 
If so, the meaning is, ' thou shalt nei- 
ther be influenced by the greo^ to make 
an unrighteous decision^ nor by • the 
poverty or distress of the poor to give 
thy voice against die dictates of justio^ 
and truth.' A.nd thus the ancient para, 
phrasts f • Chal. <Thou shalf not pity the 
poor man in his judgment.^ Taig. Jon: 
'And the poor who shall be brought inte 
judgment thou shalt not compassionate ^ 
ly respect, for there is to bono reject of 
persons in judgment.^ 6r. ir«t rnvtir'a ««#; 
sXenatit w Mftffct, and ths poor mdn MotI 
shalt not €ompassionate in judgment! 
In Lev. 19. IS, the like prohibition id 
given in regard to the richj 'Thou shall 
not respect the person of the pow, nof 
Aofior (*I*Tritl tehdar) the person of tha 
mighty.' In matters of right, ligbt was 
always to be done, without regiiid tit 
rank, character, Off. condition. Ingeni 
era! there was no doubt more danget 
that the cause. o£ justice would be bit 
assed aad ii\jury connived at infavet^eC 
the rich than of the poer^ yet .th^rt 
might be such a thing. as, nndesitlM 
pretenoB of charity or compassion, mak'« 
ing a man's poverty a shelter •ibr hit 
wrong-doing. .This wak by no means 
to be alk^wed. But on the other hand^ 
ths just rights of the poor against im 
fluences of an oppositef Qharaoter) «am 
guarded by a spatial precept^ v. 6. 

,IjawinculamngBumanitlh 
;4i ^Amsmsa ItoM ^mim^Si^dm m 
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exorlii8a»^ilig«iti«T)thotl8halt |him, thou ^alt sorely help with 
surely bring it back to aim again. 
5 f If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee Iving under his bur- 
den, and wouldest forbear to help 

t Deal. SS. 4. 



kii Ota s^ng aatrof, &e. ^How much 
more his soul/ wtjB Trapp. Thia pre- 
cept is given with fuller details Deut. 
29. 1—3, <Thou Shalt not see thy bro* 
ther's ox or his sheep go astray, and 
hide thyself from them : thou shalt in 
any case bring them again unto thy 
hrotbsn And if thy biother be not nigh 
nnto thee, or if thou know him not^ then 
thou shah bring it mOJo thine own house, 
and it shall be with thee until thy bro- 
ther seek after it, and thou shalt restore 
it to him again. In like .manner shalt 
thou do with his ass ; and so shalt thoi| 
do with his raiment ; and with all Iftst 
thinga of thy brother's, whieh he hath 
lost, and thou hast found, shalt thoado 
Ukewiae: thou mayeat not hide thy- 
self.' He who i^his in the former ease 
kurmed an 'enemy' is here termed a bro- 
tber/ thus teaching the Israelites that 
they were to regard all men, even their 
enemies, as brethren. This^ we kaow^ 
i» in exact accordanoe with the teaelw 
lags af Che New Testament, and it shows 
vary clearly that it was no more than 
the. Pharisees' gloss; that <tbey should 
love their friends and hate their ene- 
■iies.^*-^vrJU»« §hiaU gmrely bring it 
back. U9h,'\'S^XX\2XDr\kMhebteahU 
MfMi, rtterntag thou ihait return it, 

.6. J(fikou^U€ th4 CM of him that hat" 
g^ th$$, Itc. Heb. "(M^lD totuUMrtf , thy 
hatfrj a difierent word from that stand- 
ing for enemy, V^ oyibfca, in the pr». 
eeding verse. iJie word here einploycd 
signifies ofie thtU haU9y without imply^ 
iag that he is hated in< return ; hot the 
•ther implies a myiwd $mnMy> It itf 
an easier matter to do a fiwor ta tha 
former than to the latter, but the design 
of introducing both terms is to iatimate 
1kar<ho(kelBMes4if4d(w»iMM i» this 



him. 

6 s Thou shalt not wrest the judg- 
ment of thy poor in his cause. 

•S ver. S. Bent. 97. 19. Job SI. IS, ti: 
Eccles. 5. 8. Uai. 10. 1, 2. Jer. >5. 98. 4k 7. 
6. Amos 5. 13. Mai. 3. 5. 



reqwct to be treated alike; that they 
were to show kindness as well when 
there was a reciprocal hatred, as where 
it was meieiy cherished oo one aide« 
••''*«- T iini umUdut forbtar to h§lp 
Asm, ka: The original of this choisa 
is, peealiariy obscure, and has given 
rise to a vast variety of renderings bjF 
difiereat commentators. The ongiaal 

<rfto«naeure6 to mzck twueob 'imm»y Vi^ei* 
ally signifiea-^'fAow «Aair esose /rom 
ieastng to Aim, than sAoif surety isaiDi 
tBith him.* The idea we take to he, 
that the man who shpukl see his eae* 
my's ass ^or other animal) in this 000- 
dttion was to oease,-i4. e. by no maaas 
to allow himself^— 4e leave the prostrat* 
ed beast to his owner aloae, but he waa 
generously to go to his assistaace, and 
not to desist bat tnitA the owner, when 
he had soceeeded in raising him up, av 
had left him as past relief. Thia ia 
perhaps the simplest construction, and 
it is confirmed by theparcalkl passaga 
Daut. S2. 4, < Thou shalt not see thy 
brother's ass «r his ox falLdowa by tha 
wayy and hide thytself from them : thoa 
shalt surely help him u lift them up 
again.^ Gr. 'Thou shaltnot pass by the 
the same, but ahalt raise up the sama 
together with him.' Chal. ^Laavingthoit 
shalt leave that which ia in thy heart 
8g;ainst him, and help up with Y^^ 
The soope of the precept ianot onlf :fa 
inculcate mercy towaids the bnite ciaa* 
tioui but also to engender kindly leal* 
lags among brethiaa. . For*what waaM 
tend >moiie directly to wiBi the heartol 
an alienated neighbor thaa* such aa aal 
oCarallRlimad bsaavf^nfia.?- i • 

6. rAott 9halt not wrut ths jtAg^mtt 
,^ ^i^ti§9mtJm hit coaett -.That isi of 
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7 1> Keep thee fur from a false mat- 
ter ; i and the ihnocerit and ri^t- 
eous slay thou not : for i^ I will not 
justify the wicked. 

ikver. 1. Lev. 19.11. Luke 3. 14. Eph.4. 
». iDeut.S7. 25. P«.94. 21. Prov. 17. 1», 
SO. Jer.?. 6. Matt. 87. 4. k ch. 34. 7. Rom. 
I. 18. 

thy poor neighbor (Deut. 27. 19), in 
wliose cause thou shah not pervert, but 
•halt strictly exercise, justice. Thoug^h 
there were ekies in which there was 
danger lest compassion should unduly 
hias the course of equity in favor of a 
poor man, yet the instances would be 
far more numerous in which the magis- 
trate would be tempted to heglei^t or 
pervert his cause, either to oblige a 
rich opponeitt, or to save trouble, or 
because he had not money to pay the 
requisite expenses. But the expression, 
*lhy poor,' is supposed to be a counter- 
actire to all such temptations: 'Re- 
member they are thy poor, bone of thy 
bone, thy poor neighbors, thy poor 
brethren, and cast in providence as a 
Bpecial charge upon thy justice and 
charity.' 

7. ieep thet far from a false maJttery 
He. This law seems intended as a kind 
of secnrity for the due observance of 
the preceding. If they would guard 
•gainst perversions of judgment, they 
mnst dread the thoughts of aiding or 
abetting a bod cause ; they must have 
mrthing to do with it ; they m\ist keep 
themselves at the greatest possible dis- 
tance from it. And why? Because if 
ihey wilfully or incautiously hearkened 
to fidse testimony, or decided wrong in 
a case of life and death, they would be 
deemed the wrderera of the innocent 
and the righteous. Indeed it may be 
said that God interprets as slaying the 
innocent and righteous that conduct 
which Und$ to such an issue. If then 
they would not ttoy with their own 
bands those who looked to them for 
justice, let them < keep fiir ftom a false 
matter f tot it might terminate in such 



8 IT And 1 thou shalttake no gift ; 
for the gift blindeth the wise^ and 
perverteth the words of the right- 
eous. 

1 Deot. 16. 19. 1 Sam. 8. 8. A It. I. 3 Chron. 
19. 7. Ps. 26. 10. Prov. 15. 27. St 17. 8, 23. 
«fe 29. 4. Uai. 1.23. de 5. 23. & 33. 15. Ezek. 
22.12. Amos 5. 12. Acts M. 24. 

an issue as they dreamt not of, and the 
righteous God will not leave such wick- 
edness to go unpunished. <I will not 
justify the wicked ;M. e. i will condemu 
him that unjustly condemns others. 
'Cursed be he that perverteth the judg- 
ment of the stranger, fatherless, and 
widow. And all the people shall say. 
Amen.' Deut. 27. 19. 

Law respecting Briber^. 

8. Thou Shalt take no giftj &c. The 
precepts we are now considering stilt 
have respect to the duties of those who 
are appointed guardians of justice. They 
are instructions to magistrates in the 
conduct of judicial cases. They werf 
to keep themselves studiously free from 
every thing that would tend to warp or 
bias their judgment, or in any way mar 
the rectitude of their decisions. Gifts 
from a party to a judge are absolutely 
prohibited, even though not given on 
the conditioh of his pronouncing a favor- 
able verdict. For as human nature is 
constituted, gijls tend exceedingly to 
blind the understanding and to pervert 
the decisions of those who take them, 
and who would otherwise be disposed 
to follow equity in their sentences. The 
conduct of Sir Matthew Hale, when 
viewed by the light of this statute, is 
preeminently praiseworthy. Upon one 
of his circuits as judge, h^ revised to 
try the cause of a gentleman who had 
sent him the customary present of veni- 
son, until he had paid for it. He would 
not run the risque of suffering his feel- 
ings as a man to influence his decisions 
as a judge. It is worthy of note in this 
connexion, that in Deut. 27. 26, we find 
the connexion betwe^ the taking of 
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9 If Also tt thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger : for ye know the heart of 
a strang^er, seeinff ye were strang- 
ers in the land of Egypt 

10 And > six years thou shalt sow 

m ch. 82. 21. Deut. 10.. 19.' A U. 14, 17. A 
27. 19. Pr. 94. 6. Ezek. 23. 7. Mai. 3. 5. 
• Ler.35. 3,4. 

' ' ' .1 M l t I l|| ( I I I I I I. I ,1 I 

gifts and the murder of the iimocent 
very distinctly recogpized : Tursed be 
he that taketh reward, to slay ao inno- 
cent person.' This is an expressive 
commentary upon the tendency and ef- 
fects of yielding to solicitations that 
come in the form of tempting bribes. 
On the contrary, how rich and emphatic 
the promises to those who keep them* 
selves aloof from these abominations, 
Is. 33. 15, 16, 'He that walketh right- 
eouslyj and speaketh uprightly -, lie that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions, that 
shaketh his hands from holding of 
bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hear- 
ing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from 
seeing evil ^ he shall dwell on high ; his 
place of defence shall be the munitions 
of rocks : bread shall be given him.; his 

waters shall be sure.* IT The udse. 

Heb. D'^npSD pikhimf the open-eyedf the 
seeing. The case of Samuel's sons, 1 
Sam. 8. 1 — 3, affords an hunuliating il- 
lustration of the effect ascribed to the 
conduct which is here condemned : /And 
it came to pass, when Samuel was old, 
he made his sons judges over Israel. 
And his sons walked not in his ways, but 
turned aside after lucre, and took bribes ^ 
and perverted judgment.' In view of 
all this tlie wise man says, Prov. 17.23, 
< A wicke4 man taketh a gift out of the 
bosom to pervert the ways of judg- 
ment.'— — T Perverteth the words of 
the righteous, Tiiat is, the sentence 
of those who are ordinarily accounted 
righteous^aodtiwho but for the corrupt- 
ing influence of bribes would be right- 
eous. 

d. Thou shtUt not oppress a stranger. 
This Terse is little more than a partic- 



thyland, and shalt gather in the 
fruits thereof: 

11 But the seventh year thou 
shalt let it rest and lie still ; that 
the poor of thy people may eat ; 
and what they leave the beasts of 
the field shall eat. In like manner 
thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, 
and with thy oliveyard. 

ular application of the general preeeprt, 
ch. 22. 21, introduced in this connexion 
in order to put the judges qu their guard 
against the influence at pcejudice in d^* 
ciding causes in which foreigners were 
concerned. They were to be sore not 
to oppress them; for from their own 
experience of hardships and ii^ustice in 
Egypt, they knew how strangers /eU 
on such occasions.^— ^-ir Ye-knowth^ 
heart of a stranger. Heb. ^DD nepKesh^ 
the soul J the sentiments, the feelings. 
Knowing the griefs and aflUctions of 
strangers, ye can the more easily put 
your souls into their soul's stead. Oar 
trials and sorrows in this world go but 
little way {towards accomplishing th^ 
true object if they do not train ns to a 
deep sympathy with tho^e who are call- 
ed to drink of the sai(ie bitter cup. 

Law respecting the "Saibaiical Year. , 

10, 11. Sidp years thou shalt sovjthy 
landf &c. We have here one of the 
most remarkable ordinances pf the Jew- 
ish code. As every sevepth day was to 
be a Sabbath, so every seventl) year wan 
to be a Sabbatical Year, and Jlience in 
the repetition of this law^ Lev. 25. 4, it 
is called ' a Sabbath of S^abbatism to, the 
land, a Sabbath to Jehgyah.' During 
that year the cornrfielc^ w»^ neither 
sown nor reaped. Thq vines were, on* 
pruned, ai)d there were no grapes gather" 
ed. Whatever grew spontatteowsly he- 
longed alike to all, insieaa of being the 
property of any individual ; and the 
poor, the bondman, thejd^Ly-laborer, the 
stranger, the cattle that ragged the 
fields,, and the very gapfy then, left un- 
distcurbed, could assert an equal right to 
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it. In short, during this year, the ^hole 
of Palestine continued a perfect com- 
mon (Lev. 26. 1 — 8), and in order to 
render this law the more sacred, it was 
not only termed ' the year of the Sab- 
bath,' its sabbatiaiii or resting being 
declaied holy to the Lord, but even the 
vines, as if under a vov, were called 
'Nazarites' to which a knife must not 
be applied. Comp. X^v< 25. 5, with 
Nam. 6. 5^ . 

As to the reasons of an ordinance so 
remarkable* although ve may perhaps 
admit that some regard was had to the 
ph3^Gal benellts accruing to the soil 
from a periodical respite from culture 
ibr one year in. seven, yet we cannot 
doubt that they were mostly of a moral 
aature, adapted and designed to promote 
the general esids of the^ economy to 
which the enactment belonged. As the 
Sabbath of the seventh year had the 
tame reference as that of the seventh 
day to the creation of the world, it 
went to cherish all those pious and 
adttring sentiments which were awak- 
ened by the stated, reotrrence of the 
weekly day of rest. This septennial 
sabbatism reminded the Israelites not 
only of what they in common with the 
whole world, owed to the great and 
glorious Creator of the universe, but of 
their more especial obligations to him 
IS their covenant Ood, who bM made 
them the peculiar object of his care ; 
sad who was pleased miraculously to 
ovenule the laws of nature in their be- 
half. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of any more e£fe$tual mode of teaching 
tbem the duty of a continual simple- 
hearted reliance upon a kind and boun- 
tiful providence, than by the command 
to let the whole land lie fallow for one 
entire year, and to trust for subsistence 
to the provisions of that power which 
made the earth, and which could easily 
make the produce of the sixth year suffi- 
cient for the wants of the seventh or even 
the eighth. Were they ever tempted 
to cherish the slightest doabt or nifr* 



giving on this seore, it was i^t once 
confuted by the express assuranpe of 
augmented plenty when it became re- 
quisite. Lev. 25. 20, 21, *And if ye 
shall say, What shall we eat the seven- 
eth year? behold, we shall not sow nor 
gather in our increase: Then I will 
command my blessing upon yon in the 
sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit 
for three years.' This was a plain in- 
timation that a miracle should attend 
the strict observation of the law in 
question. Had such an extraordinary 
increase immediately succeeded the fal« 
low year, it might have been accounted 
for according to the course of nature. 
The Ihnd had had a respite, and would 
naturally bring forth with more vigor. 
But when after being exhausted by con- 
stant tillage for five years, it produced 
more instead of less on the sixth, what 
was this but the manifest proof of 
a direct intervention of Omnipotence, 
showing as with the light of the son 
that a particular providence incessantly 
watched over them ? AbA not only so ; 
the ordinance taught them impftes«ive- 
ly upoa what tenure they held their pos- 
sessions. They vrould be forced to ac- 
knowledge God as the lord of the soil, 
and themselves as liege-subjects of the 
great Proprietor, upon whose boonty 
their well-being continually hung* In- 
timately eonneeted with, this was the 
lesson of humanity which they were 
herebytaught to the posr, the enslauMdf 
the, »franger, and the M^^le. The ap- 
pointment of the Sabbatical Year was a. 
striking demonstration tba^t all classes 
and conditions of men, and even the 
beasts of the field, were jneroifiiUy earsd 
for by the Universal Father; and wfatt 
violence must they do to every kindly 
sentiment, if they oduld evince a con-, 
trary spirit ? Once in every seven years 
they might freely saqpend all the labors 
of agriculture, and yet reat in perfect 
security of an am^e supply Ux their 
wai^s ; and what could mora, directly 
tei^d to worl^ tkc conv ictidn upon iMr 
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12 « She days thou shalt do thy 
work, and on the seventh day thou 
shait rest : that thine ox ana thine 

o ch. 90. 8, 9. Deut. 5. 13. Luke 13. 14. 

f   ' ..,.■ 

minds tliat heaven had appointed them 
a higher destiny than Ao be always 
drudging in Earthly toils ; that •nothing 
would be lost by the prescribed inter- 
mission; and that if Crod could, as we 
may say, afford to be thus munificent 
to them, they were bound to act on the 
like noble, liberal, and generous princi- 
ples to their fellow-creatures? 

Another ordinance connected with the 
Sabbatical Year deserres our attention. 
On this year, during the feast of taber- 
nacles, when all Israel came to appear 
before Gkxl the Law was to be ' read in 
their hearing, that they might leara, 
and fear the Lord their God, and ob- 
serve to do all the words of this law ; 
and that their children which had not 
known any thing, might hear and learn 
to fear the Lord their God.'* Deut. 31. 
10 — 13. Thns once in every seven years 
the congregated nation had an oppor- 
tU4iity-to be instructed in the contents of 
the* Law given by Moses ; and to render 
this ceremony more impressive, it is tra- 
ditionally held that in* after times the 
king in person was the reader. The 
sbasott was the most eligible that could 
have been chosen. Daring this year the 
minds of the people were less occupied 
with worldly concerns than usual. They 
had neither to sow nor to reap. They 
were therefore peculiarly accessible to 
all the good influences connected with 
filch an observance, and were prepared 
to look upon it as a striking type of 
heaven ^ere all earthly labors, cares, 
and interests shall cease for ever. 

Such was the institution of the Sab- 
haticah Year, and such its effects in 
creating a sense of dependence in God, 
eharity to man,' and humanity to brutes. 
It was admirably adapted to be a test 
of the faith and obedience of the chosen 
paople, aiid yet we are unhappily 



ass ma^ rest, and the son of thy 
handmaid, and the stranger, may 
he refreshed. 



obliged to record the fact, that they did 
not stand the test Not only is there no 
express mention of the Actual observ- 
ance of the law in the historical books 
of the Old Testament, but in 2 Chron. 
36. 21, that neglect of it is spoken of as 
one of the procuritig causes of the seven- 
ty years captivity to which they were 
subjected, during which the land vvas 
to enjoy the number of Sabbaths of 
which it had been defrauded by the rfe- 
bellion and unbelief of its inhabitants. 
In other words, the years of their cap- 
tivity were to correspond with the num- 
ber of the neglected Sabbatical years ; 
and as those were seventy, it would 
carry us back about 600 years to the 
close of Samuel's administration, when 
the observance began to go into disuse. 
Thus blindly and madly does depraved 
man war against his own interest in 
neglecting the salutary appointments 
of Heaven ! • 

Law respBCting tki ShUtbath day. 

12. Six days thou shalt do thy work, 
&c. A repetition of the law of the 
fourth commandment concerning the 
weekly sabbath. Thb reason of its in- 
sertion in this connexioh has divided 
the opinions of commentators. Some 
suppose it to be mainly with a view to 
its civU endSj viz. the rest iLnd relaxa- 
tion of servants and beasts, whereas in 
the fourth commandment, it is enjoined 
chiefly as a branch of worship^ as a 
part of that spiritual service which is 
rendered directly to God. Others again, 
and we think with greater probability, 
suppose the design to be to guard 
against an erroneous inference, that 
might be drawn from the preceding ot- 
dinance. As the sabbatical year was a 
y^ar of cessation from the ordinary la- 
bors of other years, so they might pos 
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13 And in all things that I ha^e 
8ud unto you, pbe circumspect: 



pDeut. 4.9. Josh. 23. S. Ps. 39. 1. Eph. 
S. 15. 1 Tim. 4. 16. 



siUy take up the impression, that the 
odmary obserraiices of the Sabbath 
day were also to be suspended during 
that year ; that it was, as it were, laid 
open in common with the other days of 
the week. But this would be a groundless 
and pernicious inference, and therefore 
the iaw of the Sabbath is expressly re- 
peated, and the people reminded that 
the obsenrance of that day was of per- 
petual and paramount obligation, and 
not in the slightest degree annulled by 
the occunreBce of the Sabbatical Year. 
For though they might not during that 
year be eng;aged in the ordinary labors 
of agriculture, and th^ day might not 
be so emphatically a day of rest to 
them as usual, yet even during. that 
time there were various minor occupa* 
tions and cares which were to be regu- 
larly suspended as every seventh day 

returned. IT May be refreshed. Heb. 

C&)3^ yinnapheskf may be re>'8piritedf 
or new-aouledj from IZ^bs nephesh, soul; 
i. e. may have a complete renewal both 
of bodily and spiritual health. Gr. 
naxj/v^fij the same expression with that 
occurring Acts 3. 19, 'Repent ye, there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out when the times of 
refreshing (avaxLv^suiSj re'Souling) shall 
come from the presence of the Lord.' 
The very frequent repetition of the law 
respecting the sabbath shows conclu- 
sively that the sanctificMion of that 
day was of great consequence in the 
sight of God, and that be had a special 
eye therein to its benign bearing physic- 
ally both upon the welfare of man and 
beast. With this institution before us, 
we can no more ask the question, 'Doth 
God care for oxen ?' So far from dis- 
regarding their well being, we find re- 
peated provisions in his law breathing 



and q make no mention of the name 
of other gods, neither let it bd 
heard out of thy mouth. 

qNumb. 32. 38. Deut. 12. 3.' Josh. 23. 7. 
Ps. 16. 4. Hob. 8. 17. Zech. IS. 2. 

a most tender and beneficent eonoem 
for the brute creation subjected to the 
uses of man. How different from, the 
light in which they are practically re^ 
garded by multitudes of civilized and 
nominally Christian men j How many 
thoosanik of patient drudging cattle 
and noble horses, have no sabbath! 
They cannot remonstrate when called 
from their quiet stalls on the sAbbath^ 
and put to their exhausting week-day 
toils, but the barbarous privation 6f 
their authorized rest speaks loudly in 
the ears of their merciful Creator, and 
their meek endurance reaches one heart 
in the universe that is not insensible 
to the appeal. That heart has a hand 
to execute judgment adequate to the 
wrong done to a portion of his creatures 
which have a capacity to suffer, but 
none to complain. 

Law enjoining caution aga4n$t Idolatry* 

13. In all things — be citcumspect, 
Heb, T^^ttSrj tish-shameruf keep your- 
selves. It is a strict injunction of uni- 
versal heedfulness in respect to every 
one of the divine precepts, but vrith 
more especial reference to those pro- 
hibiting idolatry in any of its forms ; 
for to this sin Omniscience foresaw 
that they would be preemihently dis- 
posed and tempted. ^ Make no men- 

tiont &c- Heb. 1*1*iSTn »i lo tazkiru, 
ye shall not cause to be remembered. 
They were to endeavor to blot out the 
remembrance of the gods of the hea- * 
then, and for this end their names were 
not to be heard from their mouths ; or 
if mentioned at all, it must be only in a 
v^y of detestation. The Chal. terms 
these other gods 'idols of the peoples ;' 
and God, by the prophet Zech. 13. 2^ 
says, 'la that day I will dor off the 
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14 IT ^ Three times thou shah 
keep a feast unto me in the year. 

15 • Thou shalt keep the feast of 
unleavened bread : (thou shalt eat 

r ch. 84. 23. Lev. S3. 4- Deut. 16. 16.  ch. 
13. 15. dE 13. 6. dE 34. 18. Lev. 23. 6. Deut. 
li».8. ^ 

^*w I II I III I ^^»i^m»^^m    iMi  ■i**.*^^-^*.^.  *■■ ■■■■■I M ...! 

names of the idols out of the land, and 
they shall no more be temembered.' 
And again, Hos. 3. 17, *l will take away 
the names of Baalim out of her mouth, 
and they shall no more be remembered 
by their name.' It was in accordance 
with the spirit of this precept that the 
Israelites seem to have made a practice 
of 'changing the names' of idolatrous 
places, Num. 32. 38. And under a sim- 
ilar prompting David toys, Ps. 16. 4, 
'Their drink'offerings of blood will I 
not offer, nor take up their names into 
my lips.' In the intercourse of society , 
there is no more emphatical mode of 
indicating hatred towards a person than 
not mentioning his name, shrinking 
from even the remotest allusion to him» 
and striving, as far as possible, to for- 
get even his existence. Thus would 
God have his people do in regard to the 
gods of the. heathen. He says to them 
in effect of idolatry, as elsewhere, ^ Thou 
shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt 
utterly abhor it ; for it is a cursed 
thing.' The influence of a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the mythology of the 
ancient classics would no doubt be far 
more pernicious than it is, and more 
abhorrent to the spirit of this precept, 
were it not for the intrinsic absurdities of 
the system, and the (^erwhelming light 
of evidence which distinguishes Chris- 
tianity. These are probably such as to 
counteract any serious iigury which 
might otherwise result from one's being 
conversant with the names, characters, 
and alleged exploits of J'^/kpUery feac- 
tku9t A,poUOf MarSf F«niM,and the other 
deities of Pantheon^ of whom it seems 
to be essential to a liberal education to 
hgye sonifi knowledge. The firactieol 



uoleav^ened bread, seven days^ as I 
commanded thee» in the time ap- 
pointed of the month Abib ; for in 
it thou earnest out from Egypt: 
t and none shall appear before vae. 
empty :) 

tch.34.90. Beat: 16. 10. 

■*■ "  "    '   I III I —■■■■■» 

evils on this score, we imagine, are a 
this day but slight. 

Law respecting the three great Fe^ti- 
vale, 

14. Three tvmee thou ekaU hup a 
feaa, &c. Heb. 'Q'^'iy^ ti^ti thalo^ 
regaivn^ three feet; i. e. three foot« 
journies. Gr. rpat itaipov;, three tines* 
Chal. id. These three feasts were, 
(1.) The feast of the Passoybk. (2.) 
Of Pektecost. (3.) Of Tabehhacles ; 
each of which continued for a week. 
As we shall hereafter have occasion to 
consider these festivals separately in 
all their details, it will be sufficient at 
present to remark in general that this 
thrice-yearly concourse of all the males 
of Israel at the place of the sanctnary, 
was well calculated, (1) To counteract 
all the unsocial tendencies arising from 
their separation into distinct tribes, 
and to unite them among themselves as 
a nation of brethren. Were it not finr 
some provision of this kind, local in- 
terest and jealousies would have been 
been very apt to be engendered, which 
in process of time would probably have 
ripened into actual hostilities and col- 
lisions that would have broken their 
commonwealth to pieces. But by be- 
ing frequently brought together, the ac- 
quaintances of tribes and families would 
be renewed, all feelings of clannish ex- 
clusiveness repressed, and the social 
union more effectually consolidated. 
(2) It was an. ordinance well calculated 
to perpetuate the memory of the great 
events on which they were severally 
founded. As the weekly sabbath brought 
to remembrance the creation of the 
worlds so did the Passover the departure 
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fiom JSgypt ; thfi Pentecost, the deliv- 
eiy of the Law ; asd the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles, the sojourning in the wilder- 
ness. Whatever of salutary religious 
influence was exerted by the celebra- 
tion of these memorable events, it would 
obTiously bear with most weight when 
it became the joint act of the whole as* 
sembled nation. Moreover, as the Law 
was read and instruction imparted on 
these occasions, the effect would natur- 
ally be, to render them faithful to th^ir 
religion, and better disposed to carry 
oat its principles in their lives and con- 
versation. (S) Another important end 
which we may suppose to have been 
designed by these assemblages, was to 
afford to the people seasons of relaxa^ 
tion and recreation from their necessary 
Ifoils. Although the weekly sabbath 
brought with it a welcome respite from 
labor, yet the Maker of our frame saw 
that something more than this was re- 
quisite for the highest well-being, cor- 
poreal and mental, of his creatures, and 
therefore ordained certain seasons of 
innocent hilarity in connexion with 
those religious observances which would 
tend to keep them within proper limits.. 
It is l%^rvable, therefore, that the ex- 
pression, ^rejoicing before the Lord,* 
is of frequent occurrence in speaking of 
those festive conventions which brought 
the Hebrews together from time to time 
during the year ; and it is no doubt de- 
sirable that the precepts of ChristiaHity 
should be so construed as to lay no 
chilling interdict upon those harmless 
amusements which the constitution of 
oar nature seems to render occasionally 
requisite. 

It might seem at first view that there 
was signal impolicy in leaving the land 
defenceless, while all the adult male 
population were congregated at a dis- 
tance from their families and homes. 
Humanly speaking, it^is indeed surpris- 
ing that the hostile nations on their 
borders did not take advantage of their 
exposedness. For the matter was no 
VoL.n. 6 



secret ; it was pubUcty known that at 
three set times every year they were 
conmianded to be at Jerusalem, and 
that at three set times every year they 
actually attended. Why then were not 
inroads made qit these seasons, to slay 
the old men, women, and children, to 
burn their cities, and carry off the spoil? 
How shall we account for the enmity of 
their, foes being asleep at these par- 
ticular times, when the land was de» 
fenceless ; and perfectly awake at every 
other season, when they were at home, 
and ready to oppose them ? Unless the 
Scriptures had given a solution, the 
matter would have been deemed inex- 
plicable ; but from this source we learn 
that the same Being who appointed 
those feasts guaranteed the security of 
the land while they were attending 
them. For thus runs the promise in 
Exodus 34. 23, 24, ^Thrice in the yew 
shall all your men-children appear be- 
fore the Lord God, the God of Israel. 
For I will cast out the nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders : neither 
shall any man desire thy land, when 
thou shalt go up to appear before the 
Lord thy God, thrice in the year.' Can 
any thing afford us a more striking in- 
stance of a particular providence ? He 
is a wall of fire about his people as well 
as the glory in the midst of them. The 
hearts of all men are in his hands. He 
maketh the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder of that vinrath, which 
will not praise him, he restraineth. 
During the whole period between Moses 
and Christ, we never read of an enemy 
invading the land at the time of the 
three festivals; the first that occurs 
was thirty-three years after they had 
withdrawn from themselves the divine 
protection, by embming their hands in 
the Savior's blood, when Cestius the 
Roman general slew fifty of the people ' 
of Lydda, while all the rest were gone 
up to the Feast of Tabernacles, A.D. 66. 
Again it is asked, how such vast mul- 
titudes conld find provisions and accom- 
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16 o And the feast of harvest, the 
first-fruits of thy labours, which 
thou hast sown in the field : and < the 

« ch. 34. 22. Lev. 23. 10. x Pe^it. 16. 13. 

 -1 -- 111 -r T - 1  " 'll 

modation in the UPrm where they ^on* 
gregated. The best answer will be 
found by a reference- to the existing 
practice of the Mohammedans who an- 
nually repair to Mecca. The account 
is derived from our countryman Pitt, 
who was there towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, but the statement 
in its general features is equally ap- 
plicable at present. After describing 
Mecca as a mean and inconsiderable 
town, he observes that four caravans 
arrive there every year, with great num- 
bers of people in each. The Moham. 
medans say that not fewer than 70,000 
persons meet at Mecca on such occa-- 
sions ; and although he did not think 
the number, when he was there, so large 
as this, it was still very great. Now 
the question recurs, how this vast mul- 
titude could find food and accommoda- 
tion at so small and poor a place as 
Mecca? The following, from our au- 
thor, is a sufficient answer: — ^As for 
house-room, the inhabitants do straiten 
themselves very much, in order at this 
time to make their market. As for 
such as come last after the town is 
filled, they pitch their tents without the 
town, and there abide until they remove 
towards home. As for provision, they 
all bring sufficient with them, except it 
be of flesh, wliich they may have at 
Mecca; but all other provisions, as 
butter, honey, oil, olives, rice, biscuit, 
&c., they bring with them as much as 
will last through the wilderness, for- 
ward and backward, as well as the time 
they stay at Mecca ; and so for their 
camels they briug store of provender, 
&c. with them.' Ali Bey confirms this 
account. He says, indeed, that the pil- 
grims often bring to Mecca rather more 
food than they are likely to need, and 
when there, they compute how much 



feast of ingathering, whieh » in the 
end of the year, when thou haBt 
gathered in thy labours out of the 
field. 

they shall want during their stay and 
on their return, and, reserving that, 6ell 
the remainder to great advantage. He 
adds, 'Every hadji (pilgrim) carries 
his provisions, water, bedding, &c. with 
him, and usually three or four diet to- 
gether, and sometimes dischaig« a poor 
man's expenses the whole journey for 
his attendance upon them.' These facts * 
no doubt apply, in a great extent, to 
the solution of the apparent difficulty 
as to the management of the Hebrews 
in their three annual meetings at the 
Tabernacle or the Temple. It will also 
be recollected .that Jerusalem was a 
much larger city than Mecca, and situ- 
ated in an incomparably more fertile 
district. 

We have only farther to add, that 
the three great Festivals were honored 
with three remarkable events in the 
Scripture history. The feast of Taber- 
nacles was the time when the Savior 
was born, and also the time when, in 
his thirtieth year, he was bafftzed. 
The Passover was the time when he 
was crucified ; and the Pentecost the 
time when the Holy Ghost descended 
in a visible manner upon the apostles. 

16. The feast of harvest. When they 
offered two loaves of first-fruits, Le^. 
23, 17, called in Ex. 34.22, <the feast 
of weeks (or sevens'), because it was 
seven weeks or forty-nine days from the 
feast of unleavened bread, and occur- 
ring on the fiftieth day, was thence call- 
ed the Pentecost, a Greek word signi- 
fying fifty. This was properly the 
harvest festival, in which they were to 
offier thanksgiving to God for the boun- 
ties of the harvest, and to present unto 
him the first fruits thereof in bread 
baked of the new com (wheat), Ler. 
23. 14--21. Num. 2& 26—31. As the 
period of this festival coincided with 
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17 y Three times in the year all 
thy males shall appear before the 
Lord God. 

7 ch. 34 . 93. Deut 16. 16. 

that of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai, which was fifty days after 
the Passover, it is usually spoken of as 
conunemorative of that event, just as 
the feast of the Tabernacles is of their 
dwelling in tents for forty years dur- 
ing their sojourn in the wilderness.— 
T The feast of ingathering. Called 
also the 'Feast of Tabernacles,' Lev. 
23. 34. Deut. 16. 13. This was the 
festival of gratitude for the fruitage 
and vintage J commencing on the even- 
ing of the fourteenth day of the seventh 
month, or October, called here * the end 
of the year.* It continued seven whole 
days until the twenty-first, and then re- 
ceived the addition of the eighth day, 
which had probably in ancient times 
been the wine-press feast of the Israel- 
ites. During these eight days the Is- 
raelites dwelt in booths, formed of 
green branches interwoven together, 
which in the warm Region of Palestine 
answered extremely well, as in October 
the weather is usually dry. — It may be 
remarked in regard to all these festi- 
vals, that the original term by which 
the appointment is expressed is SflD 
taJiag, from "XXH hagag^ which signifies 
to go round in a circlet and thence in 
its religious application to move round 
in circular dances. As this was no 
doubt in early ages one of the leading 
features of their religious festivals, the 
term came in process of time to signify 
in a general way the celebration of a 
religious feast or solemnity: See Note 
on Ex. 5. 1. The idea, however, is 
prominent that these were to be seasons 
of joy and rejoicing; that a sanctified 
hilarity was to be regarded as a part of 
the duty connected with these festive 
seasons. The fact affords us an abund- 
ant vindication of. the Mosaic system 
Irom the charge of sullen gloom and 



18 X Thou shah not offer the hlood 
of my sacrifice with leavened 

z ch. 12. 8. & 34. 35. Lev. 2. 11. Deut. 
16.4. 

^ L- 

che«rle98 aust^ty in its rites and ser- 
vices, 

17. Shan appear h^ore the Lord Qod. 
Heb. mn^ Xmn "^B il» a pens Aa- 
Adon Yehovckhf to the fad of the Lord 
Jehovah. This is, before the symbol of 
the manifested presence of Jehovah, 
which permanently abode on the ark 
and in the temple. We are still to give 
prominence to the idea of a visibU ex- 
hibition which the Israelites were to 
regard as representing the presence of 
the Deity. The expression, we have 
no doubt, has special allusion to the ark 
of the covenant surmounted by the lu- 
minous cloud of glory ; and though the 
common Israelites were not indeed per- 
mitted to go into the Holy of HoUes, 
yet they were to offer and to worship 
touxirds (bik el) the sanctuary where the 
sacred symbols were fixed. Chal. 'All 
thy males shall appear before the Lord, 
the master or ruler of the world.' Sam. 
'Before the ark of the Lord.' Arab. 
'In the sanctuary of the Lord God.' 
This version is somewhat remarkable 
when viewed in connexion with Josh. 
3. 11, where, as appears from our Note 
on that passage, the epithet, ' Lord of 
the whole earth,' is expressly applied to 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

Law regulating the Offerings at the 
three great Feast9, 

18. Thou Shalt not offer the Mood, k^. 
That is, the blood of the paschal lamb, 
called by way of emphasis the 'sa- 
crifice.' Chal. 'Of my passover.'—— 
IT With leavened bread. That is, hav- 
ing leavened bread upon thy premises 
or in thy possession. All leaven was 
to be previously purged out, according 
to the statute, Ex. 12. 15, et inf.—- — 
IT Neither shall the fat of any sacrifice 
Timoin, 9tc. fieb* '^:in haggif my fest^ 
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bread : neither shall the fat of my 
sacrifice remain until the morning. 

19 • The first of the first-fruits of 
thy land thou shalt bring into the 
house ofthe Lord thy Grod. ^Tteu 
shalt not seethe a kid in his' mo- 
ther's milk. 

20%^ Behold, I send an Angel be* 

a ch. 92. 29. A 34. 2«. Lev. 83. 10, 17. Numb. 

18. 12, 13. Deut. 26. 10. Neh. 10. 35. bdi. 

34.26. Deut. 14. 21. « ch. 14. 19. & 32. 34. 

A S3. 2, 14. Nurnb. 20. 16. Josh. 5. 13. <& 

6.2. Ps.Ol. U.. Isai.63.9. 

I 

vol; ai different word frotn that rendered 
sacrifice (PI^T aebah) in the preceding 
clause. Yet there is no doubt that it 
refers to the sacrifice of the passover 
as the parallel passage Ex. 34. 36, has 
expressly, *Thou shalt not offer the 
blood of my sacrifice with leaven, nei- 
ther shall the sacrifice of the feast of 
the passover be left until the morning.* 
The fat was forbidden to remain till 
morning, because it was liable to cor- 
rupt and become offensive, which was 
very unseemly for any part of the sa- 
cred offerings. See Note on Ex. 12. 10. 
The fat was in all animal offerings ac- 
counted the choicest and most import- 
ant part, and that which was preemin- 
ently devoted to God ; and therefore it 
was required that it should be immedi- 
ately conduttied without any reservation. 
This was especially true of the fat of 
the paschal lamb. 

19. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother^s milk. The original word for 
seethe signifies to cook or dress by the 
ftrej whether by )fOilingj roasting^ or 
baking. The true import of the precept 
is somewhat doubtful. Most commen- 
tators take it as prohibiting some kind 
of superstitious custom practised by the 
neighboring heathen, a species of ma- 
gical incantation, by which they thonght 
to secure a plentiful harvest. But per- 
haps the most probable interpretation 
of this statute is, that it forbids the 
killing and cooking of a kid or lamb 
while it was on its mother's milk ; i. e. 
during the period necessary fbt its own 



fore thee, to keep thee in the "vray, 
and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. ' 

21 Beware c» him, and obey his 
voice, * provoke him' not; for he 
will ©not pardon your transgres- 
stone*: for f my name w in him. 

d Nutnb. 14. 11. Ps. 78. 40, 56. Bph. 4. 30./ 
Habr. 3. 10, 16. e ch. 32. M. Numb. 14. 36. 
Deut. 18. 19. Josh. 24. 19. Jer. 5. 7. Hebr. 
3. 11. I John 5. 16. ' Isai. 9, 6. Jer. S3. 0. 
■John l(k SO, 38. 



, nutrition and the ease of its dam ; 
it is well known that all females for 
some time after parturition are gener- 
ally oppressed with their milk. The 
mode of cooking alluded to in this 
passage, is not, it appears, wholly uii> 
known among the Orientals at the pre- 
sent day. *We alighted at the tent of 
the sheikh, or chief, by whom we were 
we 11 'received, and invited to take shel- 
ter with him for the night. Immediate- 
ly after our halting a meal was prepared 
for us ; the principal dish of which was 
a young kid setthed in milk.^ Suck' 
inghatfi. 

Promise afa Tntelary Ang^. 
20,21. Behold f I send an Angel be* 
fore thee, &c. Heb. nJlD ^Dt]» rOM 
'I^^UBJ T^^i^ hinneh anoki sholah malaJt 
lepanekUj behead me sending an angel 
before thee; i. e. about to send. See 
Note on Gen. 6. 13, 17. The reader is 
referred to the note on 'the Pillar of 
Cloud,' p. 164, for ap expansion of our 
views on the import of the word * Angel' 
in this connexion. We have there, if 
we mistake not, adduced satisfactory 
reasons for believing that the Angel 
here mentioned was the Shekinah, which 
was identical ^(h the Pillar of Clond, 
that guided the march of the children of 
Israel through the desert. According 
to this view, the sensible phenomenon^ 
and not any miseen agent, whether di- 
vine or angelic, is what is primarily to 
be understood by the *Angel.' This 
sublime and awful object they were re^ 
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22 But if thou shalt indeed obey 
kis voice, and do all that I speak ; 
then gl will be an enemy unto 
thine enemies, ^nd an adversary 
mito thine adversaries. 

S Gen. 12. 3. Deut. 30. 7. Jer. 80. 20. 

quired to consider as the visible repre- 
seatative of Jehovah himself and to de- 
mean themselves towards it as obedi< 
ently and reverentially as if it had been 
a living, intelligent^ perstmal witness 
both of their outward actions and their 
inward thoughts, which we may not 
improperly say that it was, inasmuch 
as the Most High was pleased to 0950- 
date his attributes of omniscience and 
omnipotence with it. All the language 
employed is such as to warrant this 
view of the subject. They were to be- 
ware of it, to obey its voice, to provoke 
it not, and that nmder the fearful sanc- 
tion that an opposite conduct could 
not be evinced with impunity ; that it 
would be sure to meet with condign 
punishment. Of this the grand assur- 
ance was contained in the declaration, 
'My name is in him,' or rather accord- 
ing to the original (IS^pIl bekirbo)jmy 
name U in the midst of him, or it. It 
is well known to the Hebrew scholar 
that the proper expression for being in 
apenon is ID 60, in him; but here we 
find a phraseology strictly appropriate 
to being toUHinj or in tiie central parts 
cfany gross j inanimate mass of matter. 
We cannot but understand it therefore 
IS carrying the implication that tlie 
name ; i. e. the attributes— 4he intelli- 
gence, the power, the majesty, the glory 
of the Godhead — ^were to be considered 
as being mysteriously united with and 
'abiding in the overshadowing and guid- 
ing Cloud. Arab. 'My name is with 
him.' Chal. 'His word is in my name ;' 
i. e. he is cibthed with my authority. 
Syr. and 6r. 'My name is upon him.' 
As we have before endeavored t'o show 
that the ledtarkable symbol of the 

6» 



33 b For mine Angel shall go be- 
fore thee, and i bring thee in unto 
the Amorites, and the Hittites, and 
the Ferizzites, and the Canaanites, 
and the Hivites, and the Jebusites ; 
and I will cut them off. 

h ver. 20. ch. 33. 2. i Josh. 24. 8, 1 1. 

Cloudy Pillar was a preintimation of 
Christ's appearing in flesh, we isee how 
naturally the apostle's words, 1 Cor. 
10. 9, harmonize with, this interpreta- 
tion; < Neither let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents.' By tempting 
the Angel that served to them- as the 
anticipaiive ehadow of Christ, they may 
be said to have tempted Christ himself, 
as nothing is more usual in the Scrip- 
tures than to apply to the type ot figure 
the language which belongs to the «v5- 
stanee. It is as proper to recognize 
Christ in the Angel of the Covenant be- 
fore his incarnation, as it is to recog- 
nize him in ' the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.' 

22. But if thou shalt indeed obey his 
voice J &c. — then I wUl be, &c. Here 
the divine speaker seems imperceptibly 
to glide into the person of the promised 
Angel of whom he speaks. In the next 
verse the person is again changed, and 
he speaks as before. It is to be borne in 
mind that Moses was at this time on the 
summit of the mount, holding commu- 
nion with God in the Shekinah ; but we 
perceive nothing in this fact that mih- 
tates with the view advanced above. 
The very appearance that rested upon 
Mount Sinai and now conversed with 
Moses, might be modified into the Pillar 
of Clond ai^d in that form denominated 
the emissary Angel that was to conduct 
the people on their journey to Canaan. 

23. For mine Angel shdU go before 
thee — and I will cut them off. Hereagam 
is another interchange of persons, simi- 
lar to that above mentioned, and such as 
cannot fail to be frequently noticed by 
the 'attentive reader of the ScriptuMs. 
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24 Thou shalt QOt k bow down to 
their gods, nor serve them, i nor do 
after their works : ^ but thou shalt 
utterly overthrow them, and quite 
Inreak down their images. 

k ch. 20. 5. « Lev. 18. 3. Peut. 12. 30, 31. 
B> ch. 34. IS. Numb. 33. 92. Deut. 7. 5, 25. 
A 12. 3. 

It does not appear, that the Jehovah of 
the Jews was a different being from 
him who is here and elsewhere termed 
'the Angel.' Indeed the original phrase, 
hin*^ 1^^^ malak Yehovah, may quite 
as properly be rendered 'Angel Jefao- 
vah/ as ^Angel of Jehevah/ or 'Angel 
of the Lord,' which is equivalent. 

Idolatry to he avoided and abolished, 

24. Thou shalt not bow doum to their 

. gods. Heb. ninDIDn ik^ lo tishtahavehf 
properly signifying 'bow down/ though 

. for the most part rendered ' worship/ 
and used to express, in a general way, 
all the various external acts and ser- 
vices of religious adoration. See Note 
on Gen. 18. 2^—11 Nor serve them. Heb. 

' ti*7^9n taobd'em. That is, shall not pray 
to them, praise them, nor so conduct to- 

• wards them as to declare thyself bound, 
devoted, or dedicated to them. Gr. ^117 
"jiarptvveii avToiSf sholt not perform ser- 
vice to them* But in v. 33, the same 
term 133>n taahod is rendered in the 
Greek by 6oy}>,ev<ft^i from which it would 
appear that the Septuagint versionists 
ased the terms iovKtwa and Xarpevo), 
ia reference to religious worship, sy- 
nonymously.— —IT Nor do after their 

< works. It would seem from the con- 
straction, that the most natural antece- 

. dent to 'their' is 'gods,' in which case 
the meaning is, that the Israelites were 
uot to dd after the works which the 
servics of the heathen gods requiredf 

. which naturally flowed out of their 
worship, and were incorporated with it. 
But Aiofiworth understands. ' their' as 
having referance to . the idoUUrous war- 
sbi^srs'f and thi» may. b9 admitted 



25 And ye shall a serve the Lord 
your God, and <> he shall bless th.T 
bread, and thy water; and pI will 
take sickness away from the midst 
of thee. 

n Deut. 6. 13. dc 10. 12, 20. & 11. 13, 14. A( 
13. 4. Josh. 22. 5. & 24. 14, 15, 21, S4. 
1 Sam. 7. 3. & 12.20,24. Matt. 4. 10. oDeut. 
7. 18. A28. 5. 8. Pch. 15. 26. Deut. 7. 15. 

, ^ ' -  - - 

without doing any violence to the text^ 
though we think the other sense most 
correct.-^— IT Thou shalt utterly over* 
throw them. Here the pronoun 'them' 
refers to the gods, and not to the peo- 
ple their worshippers ; which coodbms 
the construction given above. The eulh 
jtxt seems to be the same throughont 
the verse, vie. the idol deities of the 
Canaanites* iThe idol worshippers were 
indeed to be destroyed, but t^t i8^B•t 
the immediate topic treated of in this 
verse» The divine Speaker is here cfrm<* 
mandiog the total excision ef all die 
memorials of that vile idolatry, wlttch 
would be likely to seduce his people 
from their allegiance to him. It was 
enjoining upon them the same spirit 
with that which afterwards prompted 
the convicted conjurors to 'bufn their 
books,' Acts, 19. 19. 

Farther Precepts and Promiees. 

25* And ye shall serve the Lord your 
God. Nothing can be more reaaonaUe 
than the conditions which Jehovah im- 
poses upon bis people — that they should 
serve their own God, who was indeed 
the only true God, and have nothing to 
do with the gods of the devoted nations, 
which were no gods, and which ^ey 
had no reason to respect. In doing this 
they would sot only be acting thie pv t 
of sound reason, but would assure them- 
selves also df the special tokens of the 
divine blessing. They would be seeure 
of the eigoyment of all desirable tem- 
poral prosperity. The blessing of God 
would, crown their bread and their wa- 
ter, and make that simple fare move le- 
fireriung and nutritiv* than th» rifhjBft 
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26 If q There shall nothing cast 
their young, nor he harren, in thy 
laiid t the number of thy days I 
wiU*- fulfil. 

27 I will send »my fear hefore 

* 4 Deut. 7. 14. <fc 28. 4. Job 31. 10. Mai. 3. 

10, 11. r Gen. 25. 8. & 35. 29. 1 Chron. 23. 
1. Job 5. 25. & 42. 17. Ps. 55. 23. & 90. 10. 
• Gen. 35. 5. ch. 15. 14, 16. Dent. 2. 25. & 

11. 95. Josh. 2. 9, 11. 1 Sam. 14 .15. 2Chion. 
14. 14. 

dainties without it, while wasting sick- 
ness, with its fearful train of evils, 
should be . effectually banished from 
their borders. 

26. The number of thy days, &c. 
That is> thou shall not be prematurely 
cut off before reaching that good old 
age, which in the ordinary course of 
things thou mayest expect to attain. 
This is the blessing of the righteous, 
as is said of Job, ch. 42. 17, * So Job 
died, being old, and full of days ^^ where- 
as 'the wicked live not half their days,' 
Ps. 55. 23. 

27. twiU send my fear before thee. 
Will strike a panic terror into the in- 
habitants- of Canaan before thine arri- 
tal, which shall facilitate the subse- 
quent conquests. The words of the 
historian Josh. 2. 9, 11, show how pre- 
cisely this threatening was fulfilled. 
—IT Will destroy all the people to 
whom thou Shalt come. Heb. ^DTStl 
hammothi. But if they were previous- 
ly destroyed) how could the Israelites 
come to them ? It is evident that our 
translation has followed the Vulg. which 
has ' oecidam,' / wUl sidy, as if the 
original were the Hiph. conjug. of m>3 
mvth, to dtt — to cause to die, to kUl. 
But thd pointing OA this supposition is 
not normal, and there is little reason to 
doubt that the root of the verb is not 
m^ to die, but dbfl to terrify, con- 
fotmd, disc&n\fitf correctly rendered by 
the Gr. exmivio, I vyQl strike with dis- 
may. So also the Arab. <I will make 
them astonished.* Chal. *i will ptit 
in disorder.' In Onamer's BiMe4t is 



thee^ and will < destroy all the peo- 

Fie to whom thoa shalt come, and 
will make all thine enemies torn 
their backs unto thee. * 

28 And u I will send hornets be- 
fore thee, which shsdl drire out 
the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the 
Hittite from before thee. 

t Deut, 7. 23. Q Deut. 7. 20. Josh. 24. 12. 

rendered * I will trouble,' a much bet- 
ter version than the present, for the 
context shows that the word cannot 
here mean to destroy, but to trouble f 
intimidate, dismay, so as to make them 
turn their backs to the Israelites. It 
is intensive of the former clause, denot- 
ing the consternation into which they 
should be thrown, and their consequent- 
ly becoming an easy prey to their ene- 
mies.— IT, AfoAre all thine enemies turn 
their backs to thee. Heb. t\'^y oreph, 
neck. In like manner Ps. 18. 40, 'Thou 
hast also given me the necks of mine 
enemies, that I might destroy them 
that hate me.' • 

28. I trill send hornets before thee. 
Heb. ri3?^2n tl5^ eth hatz-tzirah, the 

s ' 

hornet; collect, sing, like Uocusts,' £x.^ 
10. 4, for *the locust.* The same thing 
is equally explicitly said, Deut. 7. 20, 
'Moreover, the Lord thy God will send 
the hornet among them, fitc' As we 
are not expressly informed elsewhere 
that this annunciation was literally ful- 
filled, several interpreters have inferred 
that it is a mere metaphorical express 
sion for enemies armed with t^eapon^, 
as hornets are with stings. Bochart, 
however, and others, maintain that the 
prediction was literally accomplished, 
and this interpretation is said to be con- 
firmed by the words of Joshua, ch. 24. 
12, 'And I setit the homtf before you, 
even the two kings of the Amoritesf ; 
but not with thy sword nor with thy 
bow,' add this we consider on the whole 
as the most corriect opinion. Soitte 
Goihnieiitatorsj h^ererj ttpfadn it of 
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!S9 wl will not drive them out from 
before thee in cme year ; lest the 
laftd become desolate^ and the beast 
df the field multiply against thee. 

30 By little and little I will drive 
them out from before thee, until 
thou be increased, and inherit the 
land. 

'^ Deut. 7. 22. 

the anxieties, perplexities, and pungent 
stinging terrors which should s^ize the 
minds of the devoted Canaanites upon 
the approach of Israel. After all, the 
reader must be thrown upon the re- 
sources of his own judgment as to its 
import in this place. See the subject 
more fully canvassed in the Note on 
Josh. 24. 12. 

29. / will not drive them out from 
before thee in gne year. Nor in fact in 
four hundred* years was this expulsion 
entirely effected. It was only in the 
times of David and Solomon that their 
enemies could be fairly said to have 
been driven out. The reason of this 
delay is stateid to be, lest the land, be- 
ing in a great measure left destitute of 
its former occupants, should be infested 
by great numbers of wild beasts. But 
it is a natural inquiry, what grounds 
there were to apprehend that the expul- 
sion of the former inhabitants would 
leave any part of Canaan vacant, when 
there were at least two millions of Is- 
raelites to fill their place ? — a number 
sufficient, it would seem, to occupy 
every nook and corner of the land. To 
this it may be answered, that the words 
do not respect merely ^the country of 
Canaan proper,. lying between the Jor- 
dan and the Mediterranean, but the 
larger region embraced iii the promise 
to Abraham, Gen. 15. 18, and the bound- 
aries of whicjbi Moses immediately goes 
on to give. This ^as an. immense ter- 
ritory, ^ it is obvioufi that its sudden 
depopulation would be attended, by the 
consequences here stated. It imas^ there- 
ifore, widely ordered thavthe e^Kjyiipa- 



31 And xl will set thy bounds 
from the Red sea even tmto the sea 
of the Philistines, and from the de-* 
sert unto the river : for I will 7 de- 
liver the inhabitants of the land 
into your hand: and thou shalt 
drive them out before thee. 

X Gen. 15. 18. Numb. 34. 3. Deut. 11. 24. 
Josh. i. 4. 1 Kings 4. 21, 24. Ps. 72. 8. 
y Josh. 21. 44. Jadg. 1. 4. <& 11. 21. 

tion of the Canaanites should be grad" 
uaif especially when we consider that 
the continued presence of enemies WQuId 
keep them on their guard, and prevei)t 
them from settling down into that sliig^ 
gtsh supineness to whi(^h they woold 
otherwise be prone. Thus too ia onr 
spiritual warfare, it is no doubt or- 
dained for our highest good that oui 
corruptions should be subdued, not all 
at once, but by little and little ; that 
our old man should be crucified gradu^ 
ally* We are hereby necessarily kept 
in an a,ttitude of perpetual vigiloivc^, 
and reminded of our constant depend* 
ence upon God, who alone giveth us the 
victory, 

31. / wUl set thy bounds, &c. On 
these boundaries of the promised laod 
see Note on Joi^h. 1.4. This laad^ in 
its utmost extent, they were not to pos- 
sess ti|l the days of David. Not that 
there was any positive prohibition 
against if;, or any intrinsic necessity 
that their occupancy should be so long 
deferred ; but God saw that their own 
culpable remissness would preclude the 
speedier accomplishment of the prom- 
ise, and.according to (Scripture language 
he is often said to order or appoint 

what he does not preventw tr Sea qf 

the Philiatines, The Mediterranean, on 
the coast of which the Philistines dwelt 
—-IT ^rom the desert unto the river. 
From the desert of Arabia to the liver 
Euphrates. See Note on Josh. J. 4. 
Thus 1 Kings, 4. 21,, <And Solomop 
reigned oyer all kingdoms £rom .the 
rive^ to the land of th^ Philistines j' Lr e. 
therriT«r.JE;uphi:;a^s.. . . 
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32 > Thou shalt make iio covenant 
with theiH, nor with their gods. 

33 They shall not dwell in thy 
land,lest they make thee sin against 
me: for if thou serve their gods, 
> it will surely be a snare unto thee. 

>ch. 34. 12, 15. Deut. 7. 2. »ch. 34. 12. 
Deut.7. 16. A IS. 30. Josh. 33. 13. Jadg. 
13. 1 Sam. 18. 21. Pa. 106^36. 

^"' " '"   ■™' I »  ■- ■■» ■. Ill,  

32, 33. Thou shali make no tovenantf 
kc. The import of this precept evi- 
dently is, that they should contract no 
mch alliances, nor cherish any sach in- 
timacies with the devoted nations, as 
would endanger the purity of their re- 
ligious worship. If they would avoid 
the peril of heing drawn into the fatal 
snare of becoming worshippers of false 
^odSf they must keep themselves aloof 
from all familiarity with idolaters. 
They must not even Suffer them to so- 
3<mm amongst them, so long as they 
adhered to their idolatrous pactices. 
Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners, and by familiar converse with the 
votaries of idols, their dread and detes- 
tation x)f the sin wouM imperceptibly 
wew off, and they would find them- 
selves, before they were aware, trans- 
ferring their worship and allegiance 
from the true God to the vanities of the 
heathen. The language implies that 
the serving of false gods is nothing else 
than making a covenant with them, and 
that this is a very natural consequence 
of making a covenant with those who 
worship them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the present chapter a transition is 
made from the recital of the several 
judicial laws embodied in the two chap- 
ters preceding, to the narrative which 
relates the ratification of the national 
covenant, the building of the Taber- 
aacle, and the institution of the various 
fites and ceremonies to be observed in 
the permanent worship of Jehovah. 
The leading incidents here recorded are 
the iolem» adoptton and raHificatioii of 



^ CHAPTER XXIV. 

AND he said unto Moses, Com» 
up unto the LoRn, thon, alid 
Aaron, a Nadab, and Abihn, h and 
seventy of the elders of Israel ; and 
worship ye a&r oE, 

» oh. sa. 1. Lev. 10. 1, S. b cb. 1. ft. Numb. 

11.16. 

I 

the foregoing law on the part of the 
people, the ascent of Moses and the 
elders to or towards the summit of the 
mount, and the august vision there 
vouchsafed them of the Diiine Glory, 
or the Shekinah, another term for 'the 
God of Israel,* appearing by his appro- 
priate symbol. The true nature and 
objects of this remarkable manifesta- 
tion will appear more evident as we 
prpceedin our annotations, from which 
the reader will probably infer, and with 
great justice, that the whole scene was 
one of far richer significance than is 
usually imagined. 

1. And he iaid unto Moses ^ Come up 
unto the Lord. That is, God said. It 
would probably have been written ' the 
Lord said unto Moses,' were it not to 
prevent a repetition of the word 'Lord* 
in the same clause. We are still to 
bear in mind the remark so often made 
before that the 'Lord' (Jehovah) to 
whom they were to come up was the 
msibh Jehovah now abiding in the sum- 
mit of Sinai. Accordingly the Chal. 
has, 'Come up before the Lord ;' and 
the Arab. 'Come up to the Angel of 
God.' It would seem to be unquestion- 
able from a comparison of the context 
with« Ex. 19, 34~30. ;2l, that these 
words were spoken to Moses while yet 
on the mount and before he had retired 
from the thick darkness into which he 
had entered. Consequently as he could 
not be commanded to ascend the moun- 
tain when he had already ascended it, 
and was abiding on its top, we are 
forced to undcfrstand the words as im- 
plying that he was to come up after 
having preinoosly goiia dawn and |>ro* 
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2 And Moses <: alone shall come 
near the Lord: hut thev shall not 
come nigh ; neither shall the peo- 
ple go up with him. 



'I 



3 IT And Moses came and told the 

e vet. 13. 15, la 

pounded, to the people the^ foregoing 
code, obtained their assent, and per- 
formed the v^ious covenant trans- 
actions mentioaedj'T. 3 — 9. When this 
^as done, he and bis specified company 
were to ascend the mountain to receive . 
the further instructions and revelations 

which .God designed to impart. 

IT Nadab and Abihu. These were the 
two sons of Aaron who came to such a 
fearful end for their presumptuous trans- 
gressipn in offering strange fire before 
the Lord, Lev. 10. 1,2.. When we^ be- 
hold their names in the list of the hon- 
ored company selected for this near 
approach to God, and then cast our 
thoughts forward to the awful doom 
which they not long after brought upon 
themselves, we are led to the most seri- 
ous reflection. How clearly does the 
incident show that God's outward giiYs 
and callings are often different from his 
'election according to grace !' And how 
forcibly is the lesson inculcated upon 
us, that no. mere external privileges, 
prerogatives, professions, forms, or fa- 
vors will avail us ought to the saving of 
4>ur souls without an inward renewal to 
hoUness wrought by the life-giving 
spirit of God !-^ — IT Seventy of the eld- 
£r8 of Israel. That is, seventy of the 
aged men of the congregation ;^ men 
distinguished, respected, and venerated 
among the different tribes. The officiai 
elders mentioued.Num. 11. 16, were not 
yet appointed. This company was se- 
lected in order that they might be wit- 
nesses of the glorious appearance about 
to be made, and of the communion with 
God to which Moses was admitted, that 
their testimony might confirm the peo- 
ple's faith in their leader and teacher. 
-; — If Worship ye afar off* Gr. v^w 



people all the words of the Lori>, 
and all the judgments : and all the 
people answered with one voice, 
and said, ^All the words whicli 
the Lord hath said will we do.  

A ver. 7. oh. 19. 6. Dent. 5. 37. G&l. 3. 10. fO. 

mvitvawi ftaxpoidev ra ILvpitOj they shMll 
toorthip the Lord at a distance; from 
which it would appear that they under- 
stood this direction as having referenpe 
exclusively to those who accompanied 
Moses on this occasion. The letter of 
the text does not make this distinction, 
yet from the ensuing verse it appears 
not improbable. From that it appeigrs, 
that, while the body of the people stood 
at the foot of the mountain, Aaron and 
his two sons, and the seventy elders, 
went up probably about half way, and 
Moses, being privileged with nearer ac- 
cess, went alone quite to the summit, 
and entered the bright and fiery cloud 
which rested upon it. Thus in a typi- 
cal manner he sustained the person of 
Christ, who, as our great High Priest, 
entered alone into the most holy place. 
This arrangement, which presents to 
us the people at the base of the moun- 
tain, the priests and the elders half the 
way up its sides, and Moses on its sum^ 
mit, affords us a striking view of t)ie 
several grades yrhich God has appointed 
in his church. Only it is to be remem- 
bered that the ofi&ce represented in Mo- 
ses is now merged in that of Christ, 
and the two grand distinctions o{ people 
and pastors or elders are all that are 
known under the Gospel ; the order of 
deacons being merely a kind of servants 
to the people, ordained to superintend 
the temporalities of the several congi«- 
gations. 

3. And Moses came and told the peo- 
ple f &c. In this and the eight follow- 
ing verses we have an account of the 
important transactions in which Moses 
was engaged in the interval between 
his descent from the mount and l^s 
I subsequent ascent tjliither in obedience 
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4 And Moses • mrote all the words 
of the Lord, and rose up early in 
the morning', and buildea an altar 

« Deut. 31.9. 

  -I' d «  .  1 

to the divine injunction, ▼. 1, and in 
^company with Aaron and bis sons and 
tbfi elders. His first business was to 
aet before the people the body of laws, 
moral, civil, and ceremonial, which had 
been delivered from Mount Sinai, to< 
gelher with the promises of special 
blessings to be secured to them on con- 
dition of obedience. This was in fact 
proposing to them the terms of a rui- 
tional covenant f which was to be rati* 
ied with very solemn ceremonies ^ and 
enforced with solemn sanctions. To 
this covenant the people, it appears, 
vere prompt to give their unanimous 
and cheerful consent, saying, <All the 
vords which the Lord hath said will 
we do.' They had before, ch. 19, 8, 
consented in general to come under 
God's government; here they consent 
in particular to those laws no# given. 
The Most High might, indeed, in virtue 
of his sovereign authority, have enjoin- 
ed his laws upon the nation without the 
formality of any stipulation on their 
part to obey them, but he condescended 
to give the whole affair the form of 
ft covenant transaction, as something 
more calculated to win upon the gener- 
wn sentiments of their hearts, and to 
draw forth a more affectionate obedi- 
ence, than a code of precepts enjoined 
upon fhem by simple authority and ap- 
pealing sternly to a bare sense of duty. 
God loves to endear his requisitions to 
the hearts of his creatures. But not- 
withstanding the readiness of the peo- 
ple thus to assume, without reservation 
or exception, the responsibilities of the 
covenant, it was no doubt done with a 
certain degree of precipitation and rash- 
ness, vnthout being aware of their innate 
impotency to live up to the foil extent 
of the obligations which they hereby 
incurred. On other occasions in the 



under the hiU, and twelve ^pillars 
according to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

f Gen. 28.18. di; SI. 45. 

history of the chosen race we find in- 
stances of the same sanguine prompt- 
itude in making vows and promises, 
followed, alas, but too speedily by the 
grossest acts of defection and rebellion ; 
which led one of the anoient fathers to 
compare the Israelites to locusts, <Su- 
bito saltus dantes, et protinus ad terram 
cadentes,' suddenly giving an uptcard 
spring J and forthwith failing upon the 
earth again. The figure is but too fair an 
illustration of the halting obedience of 
the best of God's children in this world. 
4. And Moses wrote^ ke. Although 
it must have occupied a considerable 
part of the day, and perhaps of the 
night also, yet in a transaction of this 
solemn nature it was evidently proper 
that the articles of the covenant about 
to be entered into should be reduced to 
writing, that there might be no mistake, 
and that it might be transmitted to 
posterity, who are equally to come 
under its obligations. The fact that 
God himself had previously written the 
words of the Decalogue on tables of 
stone does not necessarily militate with 
the supposition that Moses now made a 
record of them in writing, to be read in 
the audience of the people. These ta- 
bles he had not yet received^ It was 
only when he came down from the 
mount, after the golden calf was erect- 
ed in the camp, that he brought with 
him these divinely vrritten records.—- 
IT Builded an altar under the hill and 
twelve pillars; the altar as a representa- 
tive of God, as the first and principal 
party to this covenant ; and the twelve 
pillars as the representatives of the 
twelve tribes of the people as the other 
party. Between these two covenanting 
parties Moses acted as real and typical 
mediator. 6r. 'He built an altar under 
the mountain, Mtt J«*^iira Xi9o«; tts rag 
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§ Aod hes^t Broimg men of the 
children of Israel, which offered 
burnt-offerings, and sacrificed 
peace-dfferings of oxen unto the 
LoBT>. 

6 And Moses k took half of the 
blood, and put it in faas(ms;.and 
half of the blood he sprinkkd on 
the ahar. 

7 And he h took the book of the 

f Hehr. 9^. 18. h Hebr. 9. W. 

^ttii&ta 0vXa( rov loipaiiX, and tweive' 
sUmes for the twelve tribes cf Israel; 
as if eaoh of the pillars consisted of a 
single stone, whieh we incline to believe 
vas the fact ; but it is not certain ; they 
may have consisted of heaps of slopes. 
5. And he tent young faen, &c. That 
is,, the first-born, who officiated as 
priests and sacrifices till the Levites 
were appointed by substitution in their 
stead, Num. 3. 41. The term, as is rei 
marked in the Note on Gen. 14. 24, does 
not imply persons of youthful age, but 
those who were qualified to act in this 
ministerial service, which would natur- 
ally require Inen of mature years. Chal. 
'He sent the first-bcvn of the sons of !$•/ 
rael.* The Targ. Jon. adds, 'For to this 
hour the business of worship we^s among 
the first-bom, seeing that as yet thetab< 
emacle of the covenant was not built, 
neither had the priesthood been given 
to Aaron.' It is observable that there 
was no solemn religious ceremony in 
any part of the Mosaic dispensation, in 
which there was not a sacrifice, no ap- 
proach to God until he was thus pro- 
pitiated. These of course were typical 
of that one great offering of the Son of 
God, afterwards to be presented, which 
has for ever abrogated all others. By 
this, peace was made between God and 
his sincere worshippers, who bring that 
sacrifice in faith, axvi lay it on his altar. 
But until the fulness of time was come, 
the bodies of oxen and sheep, of goats 
and cakes, prefigured the body of Christ 
which he offered up, once for all, upon 



covexi^uat, aii4 read in the audie&oe 
of the people: and they said, iAil 
that the Lord hath said will we do^ 
and be obedient. 

8 And Moses took the blood, and 
snirinkled it op. the people, and saidi. 
Behold k the blood of tne covenant, 
which the Loeb hath made with 
you conccsning aU these w<»ds. 

i ver. 3. k Hebr. 9. 20. & 13. 20. 1 Pet. 
1.3.. 

the cross, expiating then the sins of 
men ; and the people were thus taught 
the need of a sacrifice to propitiate as 
well as of a mediator to stand between 
them and God, and to intercede for 
them.— IT Of oxen. From Heb. 9. 19| 
it appears that other animals were sa- 
crificed on this occasion ; 'He took the 
blood of calves and of goats,' &o« Oxen, 
or rather bullocks, .are mentioned as 
being principal. 

6 — 8. And Moses took half of the 
blood f &c. The application of the blood 
of the victim more explicitly demands 
our attention in considering the circum- 
stsmces of this solemn rite. Being di- 
vided into two equal parts, one half 
was put into one basin, the other into 
another. The first was then taken, and 
the blood sprinkled upon the altar, the 
representative of God, thereby denoting 
that he, on his part, engaged to be 
faithful in the covenant relation which 
he now condescended to assume, per- 
forming all the promises and conferring 
all the blessings which their corres- 
ponding fidelity would entitle them tot 
expect, As Moses here says the altar 
was sprmkled, but makes no mention 
of the book, and as Paul, Heb. 9. 19, 
speaks of the book's being sprinkled, 
but says nothing of the altar, the pre- 
sumption is, that the book was laid- 
upon the altar, and thus both the book 
and the altar partook of the sacred af- 
fusion« The import of the act was 
solemn and awful in the extreme, and 
the f(pirm of adjuration is supposed to 
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9 m Then ^ went up Moms; and 



1 ver. 1. 



bire been subBtantially the following ; 
'As the body oi this victim is cloven 
asunder, us the blood of this ammal is 
ponred out, so let my body be divided 
and my blood shed, if I prove unfaith- 
M and perfidiofis.' Under a stipula^ 
tioB of thi« fearfal import, the' people 
cmi^tckit to the cObdititins of the com- 
pact, 'and again declare their purpose to 
abide steadfastly by the divine require- 
mems. Upon this Moses took the 
other bbsin of blood, and sprinkled its 
contents * on the people ;♦ i.e. either on 
the twelve pillars which stood as the 
representatives of the people, or upon a 
portion of the elders of the cong^ega- 
tion in the name of the whole body. 
As the sprinklings and purifyings tmder 
the law were usually performed with 
water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. Lev. 
l4. 6. -7, such also, as we learn from 
the apostle, Heb. 9. 19, was the ease in 
tbe present instance. The application 
of the blood was the seal of the cove- 
ntoit, giving to the whole transaction 
its crowning and binding sanction. It 
is, accordingly, with the most solemn 
emphasis that Moses adds, 'Behold the 
blood of the covenant, which the Lord 
hath mode with yon concerning all these 
v^rds ;' i. e. the bleod by the shedding 
of which the covenant is ratified and 
confirmed. In like manner oar Savior, 
in instituting that ordinance which was 
to be a perpetual seal of the new cove- 
nant of grace, said to his disciples, 
' This is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, ivhich is shed for many for the 
remissidn of sins.' And it should not 
be forgotten, that all those who adjoin 
themselves to the Lord in this sacred 
ordinance have the guilt of blood rest- 
ing upon them if they prove unfaithful, 
and that the Savior probably alludes to 
tbe understood penalty of this kind of 
covenant-breaking, when he say^, Luke, 
12. 43—46, 'Blessed is that ' servant) 
Vol. II. 6 



Aaron, Kadab, and Abihu,' and 
seventy of the dders of larael. 

whom his lord when he cometh shall 
find so (doing. Of a truth I say unto 



yooj 



That he will make him ruler over 



all that he hath. But and if that serv- 
ant say in his heart, My lord delayeth 
his coming ; and shall begin to beat the 
men-servants, and maideAs, and to eat 
and drink, and to be drunken ; the lord 
of that servant will come in ^ day when 
he looketh not for him, and at an hour 
when he is not aware, and tvill cut him 
in sundeTf and will appoint him his 
portion with the unbelievers.* This 
'cutting asunder' alludes to the virtual 
imprecation of every one who entered 
into covenant over the divided members 
of the victim slaughtered on such oc- 
casions. Compare with this Heb. 9. 
19, 20.— IT Took the book of the Qove- 
nantf and read, &c. In order that the 
people might be completely aware of 
what they were about to undertake, 
though they had been told before, he 
took the book, and read from it all that 
he had there written. He read it that 
they might be sure that what was con- 
tained in it, and what they were go- 
ing, as it were, to sign, was the same 
as he had pre^ously spoken to them, 
and they had promised to observe. Ift 
-read it that their memories might be 
refreshed, and their consent given with 
full knowlege and due deliberation. 

9. Then went up Moses and Aaron, 
&c. The several preliminary ceremo- 
nies and services mentioned above hav- 
ing been completed, Moses and his cho- 
sen attendants now make their ascent 
up the mountain, in obedience to the 
command before given, v. 1. From v. 
13, it appears evident that Joshua con- 
stituted one of the company, though 
his natne is not here mentioned. The 
omission may perhaps have been owing 
to the fbet that he w^nt pot in h repre* 
sentativa character^ but simply as a 
personal attendant or miaiater to Mo- 
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10 And they » saw the Qod ot Is- 
rael : and there uhu under his feet 

n See Gen. 32. 30. ch. 3. 6. Judg. 13. 22. 
Isai. 6. 1, 5. with ch. S3. 20, 23. John 1. 18. 
l.Tim. 6. 10. lJohn4. IS. 

»l  I  II !»»»———.—■■ I   I — » I I —  . 

ses.— In the brief narrative contained 
in this and the two ensuing yerses, we 
entctr upon the consideration of one of 
the most remarkable events recorded in 
the whole compass of the sacred story. 
The sublime and glorious spectacle to 
which these favored sons of Israel were 
now admitted is, no doubt, the germ of 
many of the most magnificent descrip- 
tloaa of the symbolical scenery of the 
prophets, and especially of the theih 
phanies, or visible manifestations of the 
Deity^ which we find subsequently re- 
corded, and capable, if expanded into 
all its details, of filling a volume. 

10. And they saw the God of Israel. 
Heb.' *«nS"> %"li» t)ik 1fc^n">1 vayiru 
eth Eloh'e Yisraelf and they saw the 
God of Israel. As we are assured upon 
the authority of inspiration, 1 Tim. 6. 
16, that ^no man hath seen or can see' 
God in his essential being, this language 
undoubtedly denotes that they were 
privileged to behold the visible sign, 
symbol, or demonstration of lus pres- 
ence, or in other words, the Shekinah, 
perhaps under a form of more distinct- 
ness, or circumstances of greater glory, 
than it had ever been.revealed in before. 
It was unquestionably a similar appear- 
ance to that vouchsafed to £zekiel, 
chap. 1.26, of which he says, 'Above 
the firmament that was over their heads, 
having the appearance of a sapphire- 
stpne, was the likeness of a thr(|pe, and 
upon the likeness of the throne was Che 
likeness as the appearance of a man 
above upon it.' The 'firmament' here 
spoken of as over the heads of the liv- 
ing creatures was not the celestial fir- 
mament, but a splendid flooring or sub- 
stratum on which the visionary throne 
ai\d its occupant rested, correspcmding 
to the ^paved work of a s^pphir^ stone,' 



9^ it iHrere a paved work, of a > sap* 
phire-stone, and as • it were the 
o body of heaven in his cleamesa. 

BEzek. 1. 26. ft 10. 1. Rev. 4. 3. oMatt. ' 
17. 2. 

I  11 ■III 1 1 1 * II    . 

mentioned by Mo^es. But it will be 
proper, in a passiige of this nature to 
give the ancient versions, in which the 
reader wiU perceive the most distinct 
recognition oi tbQ;$hekinah, a^ we have . 
elsewhere represented it. Gr. 'And they 
saw the place where the God of Israel 
had stood^and under bis feet as it were 
the wock of a sapphire-brick, and aa it 
were the appearance of the firmament . 
of heaven in the purity thereof. And 
of the chosen  of Israel there perished 
not one, and they were seen in the place 
of God, and ate and drank.' Chal. 'And 
they saw the glory of the God of Israel, 
and under the throne of his glory .as the 
work of a precious stone, and as the 
aspect of heaven when it is serene. But 
to the princes of the sons of Israel no 
injury accrued ; and they saw the Glo- 
ry of God, and rejoiced in the sacrifioesi 
which were accepted, as if they had 
eaten and drank.' Arab. 'And they saw 
the Angel of the God of Israel, and un- 
der him something similar to the white- 
ness of adamant, and like to heaven itself 
in its serenity* And against the princes 
of the sons pf Israel he sent not forth 
his stroke, and they saw the Angel of 
the Lord, and lived, and ate, and drank.' 
Syr. 'And they saw the God of Israel, 
and under his feet as it were the work 
of a sapphire-brick, and as it were the 
color of heaven when it is serene. And 
against the elders of tl)e sons of Israel 
he did not extend his hand ; yea, they 
saw God, and ate and drank.' Sam. 
'And they saw the God of Israel, and 
under his feet as it were a brick-vork 
of sapphire, and as heaven itself in its 
purity. Nor yet against the elect ones 
of the children of Israel did he send 
forth his hand, bat they clave untc God, 
and ate and drank.' > 
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It will be obiserved that both in the 
sacred text, and in these several ver- 
sions, there is a studied obscurity as 
to the form and aspect of the object 
whose resting or standing place is so 
gorg^eously described. Yet from a com- 
parison of this passage with the vision 
of !Ezekiel, ch. I, of which it is unques- 
tionably the germ, there is some reap 
son to think it was an approximation 
to the liuman form, as he says, that 
above the firmament that was over their 
heads, having the appearance of a sap- 
phire stone, there was the likeness of 
a throne, and * upon the likeness of the 
throne the likeness as the appearance 
of a man above upon it.' Even here, 
however, the description is so worded 
as to leave the image in the mind of the 
reader designedly vague and shadowy, 
lest a foundation should be laid for 
an idolatrous abuse of the symbolical 
scenery depicted. While, therefore, the 
idea of a distinct personal appearance 
in human form is. excluded, yet we may 
perhaps safely conceive that the lumin- 
ous and glorious object presented to 
their view bore a remote semblance of 
such a form ; nor does it militate with 
this supposition that Moses says, in 
describing the pheno.mena of Sinai, 'ye 
saw no manner of similitude ;' for this 
' was spoken concerning the people in 
general, at the time of their receiving 
the law in an audible voice from the 
mount ; but the words before us relate 
to a few individuals, and' what they saw 
on a subsequent occasion. It is said of 
Moses, Num. 12. 8, ' the similitude of 
the Lord shall he behold,' and as this 
vision had a direct reference to Christ, 
who is 'the image of the invisible God,> 
and yet ' made in the likeness of cor- 
ruptible man,' we seeih to perceive an 
intrinsic probability in fte idea of his 
appearing on this occasion,' in at least 
'ti faint resemblance to that; human form 
' in which he was afkerwards to n^anifest 
liimself in accomplishing the work of 
'redemption. 



Still we do not insist on this inter- 
pretation. It may be sufficient to siay 
this was a most resplendent display of 
the divine glory in that form in which 
the Shekinah usually appeared, only 
perhaps in a milder and more mitigated 
splendor; for it seems clear that its 
usual aspect was that of an exceedingly 
bright and dazzling effulgence, increas- 
ing on some occasions to the intensity 
of a glowing and devouring flame. It is 
clear that the object seen could not 
have been God in the unveiled glory of 
his Godhead, for him no man hath seen 
nor can see. It must have been that 
sensible manifestation of the Deity 
which we have so frequently desig- 
nated by the term Shekinah, and which 
we have endeavored to prove to be uni- 
formly the Old Testament adumbration 
of Christ. It is unquestionably the same 
object as that mentioned by Isaiah, ch. 
6. 1, 'In the year that King Uzziah died, 
I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, &c. ;' for it was only 
as manifested in the Shekinah that 'the 
Lord' (i. e. Jehovah) was ever seen un- 
der the old dispensation. It is the same 
object also as that described in the 
vision of Ezekiel, ch. 43. 1, 2, 'After- 
ward he brought me to the gate, even 
the gate that looketh toward the east ; 
and, behold, the glory of the God of 
Israel came fronA the way of the east ; 
and his voice was like the noise of 
many waters, and the earth shined with 
his glory.' The personage is evidently 
the same ; it was the 'God of Istael,' 
whose theophany is described by both ; 
and as Ezekiel is here prophetically 
setting forth the scenery of the New 
Jerusalem, we see no reason to doubt 
that the spectacle witnessed 'by Moses 
was the germ of that portrayed by Eze- 
kiel, and that that depicted by Jbhn was 
merely a farther expansion of the same 
symbolical embryo. But leaving us 
to form our own ideas as to this p^t 
of the virion, the historian is more par- 
ticular in describing the footstool lipon 
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11 And upoa the nobles of the 
children of Israel he p laid not his 



Pch. 19. SI. 



which the visible Divine Majesty rested. 
——IT Under his feet as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone, Heb. HTSS'^d 
*l'^&Drt n^ui kemaaseh libnath hassap- 
pir^ as the work of hrick of sapphire. 

' That is, a tesselated pavement, appa- 
rently constructed of solid blocks of 
transparent sapphire moulded into the 
shape and size of bricks. The sapphire 
is a precious stone of a sky-colored 
hue, next in value and beauty to the 
diamond, and there seems to be an allu- 
sion to this gorjgcous substratum of the 
throne of the divine glory in the proph- 
et's words, Is. 54. 11, *I will lay thy 
stones with ikir colors, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphifesJ In order 
to make the impression of its appear- 
ance still more distinct, it is compared 
to the 'body of heaven in its clearness.' 
That is to say, i( had the aspect of the 
azure vault of heaven as seen in its 
pure native splendor, when the atmos* 
phere is serene and unclouded. The 
eye ^hen seems to behold the naked 
body, as it were, or the very substance 
of the heavenly ether. The whole spec- 
taclei viewed merely as a sensible phe- 
Aomenon, must have been beautiful and 
glorious beyond conception; but its 
glory in this respect would no doubt be 
far eclipsed by that of its symbolical 
import, could we but adequately grasp it. 
n. And upon the nobles, &c. Heb. 
tS'^^'^SK atzelinif magnates, optimates^ 
th0 chief men, the grandees; evidently 
denoting the select and favored persons 
above mentioned, who are here prob- 
ably called ' npble;s' from the honor now 
conferred upon them of being admitted 
to witness such a spectacle ; as if the 
splendor of the divine presence enno- 
bled every thing that came within its 
jsphere. By tl;ie Vhand' of Jehovah's 

. 'ifpt being laid upon them' is doubt- 



hand: also 4 tkey saw €rod, and did 
r eat and drink. 

q ver. 10. ch. 33. 20. Gen. 16. 13. & 32. 30. 
Deut. 4. 33. Judg. 13. 22. f Gen. 31. 54. 

oh. 18. IB. I Cor. 10. 18. 

   1  ' ■»■> 

less meant, that they received no harm 
from this amazing manifestation. Con- 
trary to the usual impre&sion in regard 
to the effect of such displays of the di- 
vine glory, which were thought to be 
fatal to the beholder, they saw God apd 
lived. That this is the genuine sense 
of the phrase will appear from the fol- 
lowing passages ; Gen. 37. 22, * And 
Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood, 
but cast him into this pit which is in 
the wilderness, and lay no hand upon 
him J* i. e. do no violence to him. Ps, 
138. 7, < Though I. walk in the midst of 
trouble, thou wilt revive me j thou shalt 
stretch forth thine hand against the 
wrath of mine, enemies, and thy right 
hand shall save m$.' Neh. 13.21, 'Then 
I testified against them and said unto 
them, Why lodge ye about the wall? 
if ye do so again, 1 will lay hands on 
you .' Ps. 55. 20, *H« haih put forth his 
hand against such as be at peace with 
him.'—- <-ir Also they saw God, and did 
eat and drink. Heb, O'^niHil ri» ItH'^l 
va-yehezu eth ha-Elohim, and they saw 
the Elohim. It is particularly worthy 
of notice, that the original here adop^ 
a different term for ' seeing' from that 
which occurs in the preceding verse— 
' they saw (1fci*1*^ yiru) th? God of Is- 
rael,' as if that were^ intended to ref^r 
to the mere outwar d, ocular , and super' 
ficiai view of the object as at first be- 
held. Here on the other hand, the verb is 
ntn hazah, a term applied for the most 
part to prophetic vision, or that kind of 
inward and spiritual perception which 
was enjoyed ,by holy and inspired men 
when in a state of snpematural trapce 
or eztacy. In this state the exercise 
of the outward sepses was usually sos* 
pended, and the objects seen were pre- 
sented as pictures to the imagination, 
the full si|[nificaiicy of whiph were aot 
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always made known to the beholder. 
In the present instance we oannot affirm 
that the ordinary functions of the eye 
were, after a time, superseded, but we 
have no doubt that their minds were 
gradually raised and sublimated by a 
special divine influence, so that they 
were made the subjects of a manifests* 
tion or revelation far beyond any thing 
which their unaided faculties were ca* 
pable of attaining. They were under 
an illapse of the Spirit of God, and 
like Balaam * saw the vision of the Al- 
mighty, falling into a trance, but (prob- 
ably) having their eyes open.' In this 
entranced and eztatic state ' they saw 
God ;' i. e. they had a prophetic v^ew 
of the Shekinah, the sjrmbol of the di- 
vine presence, not only in the form in 
which it might strike the senses, but in 
its hidden interior import and signifi- 
cancy, as pointing to that divine per- 
sonage who was now involved in it and in 
future to be developed out of it, first in 
the substantiated form of human flesh, 
as the Son of God, humbled, suffering, 
and dying for the sins of men ; and se- 
condly and chiefly as risen, glorified, 
and again manifested on earth in the 
splendor and magnificence of his seccMid 
coming and his eternal kingdom. It is, 
we doubt not, to this future and con» 
summated glory of the Redeemer, made 
tgain visible and taking up its. abode 
unong men, that the symbol of the 
Shekinah always points. Its manifesta- 
tion to Israel of old was preintialative 
of its renewed appearance and estab- 
lishment in more sublime and glorious 
state to the subjects of the gospel econ- 
omy in its ulterior periods, as set forth 
in the splendid predictions of Isaiah 
and the Apocalypse. It is only in the 
realization of all that was shadowed by 
the Shekinah that* we are to look for 
the fulfilment of ^ the assurance ratified 
by ' a. great toice out of heawn, wy 
ing, Behold, tht tah^emacU^ ef God n 
"vith nun, and hJe toiU diteU toUh «%«m, 
ttd they shall ks his peiople^ and. God I 

6» 



himself shall be with them; and be their 
God.' 

This, we are aware, is language 
that the Christian world have somehow 
come to interpret vaguely of heaven 
considered as a state removed to an un- 
known distance both of time and space 
from the state in which our preserit lot 
is cast; but we have greatly mistaken 
the drift of the oracles- of God, if the 
conviction does not eventually grow 
upon the church, that it is in iact a 
future and an earthly state, a state to 
be gradually evolved out of the exist* 
ing order of things, and to the devel- 
opement of which every Christian k 
bound unceasingly .and strenuously to 
consecrate his efforts. So far as the 
heantn of the Scriptures is identical 
vdth the New Jerusalen^, the celestial 
city, it is certainly /ulurt, for^Ao^is 
future. It is % state which is to be the 
reauU of a great systedi of influences and 
providences, now in operation, which 
God has designed shall precede and in- 
troduce it. It is an economy or polity 
which is said to *■ come down from God 
out of heaven,' because it is to be de- 
veloped into being in pursuance of a 
danine planf~a$ the execution of a 
9chan€ or program qf which €rod in 
hia revealed word ia tht Author, In 
like manner, it might not improperly 
be said that the Tabernacle and all its 
apparatus came down iirom God out of 
heaven, because Moses constructed it 
all according to the pattern shown him 
in the mount. We suppose that it was 
with a view to impart a prophetic in- 
timation of this great futurity, that the 
present vision was vouchsafed and re- 
corded; and that a similar end was 
contemplated in the similar disclosures 
made to Isaiah, to Ezekiel, to Daniel, 
and to John. They all point forward to 
the blissfol period referred to in the an- 
nunciation, * the tabernacle of God riiall 
be with men,' that is, his Sh^inabj im 
manifeated preatncef shall be with men ; 
iwt only with men ia their ndaetd tnd 
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glorified and'MigeUe bodies, bat i9so 
with men in their human flesh, liv- 
ing and sojourntng on the ear^ while 
this resplenddQt throne of Jehovah has 
its seat in the midst of theoi. And 
this Tiew, we conceive, sifibrds the true 
clue to the introduction of the remark- 
able circumstance mentioned in close 
connexion with that of the Tision with 
which Moses and the elders were favor- 
ed, viz., that ' they did eat and dnsk.' 
Even granting, as is very probably the 
case, that this eating and drinking was 
upon the peace-oflferings and the liba- 
tions which accompanied - Ihe ratifica- 
tion of the covenant, yet who is qot 
struck by the juxta*position of things 
apparently so remote fi^m each other 
in their own nature", as witneissing a vi- 
sion of God and satisfying the gtoss 
appetites of the physical man 7 Who 
does not feel it to be a fcind of violent 
'transition from the Spirit to the fiesh ? 
But siq>pose the imcideiit to be viewed 
as having, like the rest, a prophetical 
bearing-^ suppose it be a typical in-, 
timation of the fact, that eating and 
drinking, < that ii&, enjgying th% ton- 
dUiona of our present kumanMy, are 
not in themselves inconsisteDt with the 
visible indwellii^g of the Most High on 
earth which we are taught to expect, and 
do we not find a aifficient cxptanation 
of the mystery? If the vision here re- 
corded were truly in its oltimate scope, 
prophetical, and pointed to an era when 
(the glory displayed to the congregation 
■at Sinai should be far moro illustriously 
displayed, over the laoa of the earth, 
while thiB race was yet sqioorning upon 
it, tyould it not be natural that some 
hiUit should be afibrded^of the intrinsic 
compatibility of such a manifeAtation 
.with such a mode of subsiateneo ? 

In the foiegoiflg resiarks we have 
.slated one, and, as we Qoaeeiv!e« a 
prominent one, of the designs af Qod 
ifk granting to his servuma this tigoai 
mawiestation of hift gkiry. But thiji, 
m iHfirtheodi. wm not aU* 



that such an ultimate scope as n^e 
have now supposed was in fact c<mched 
under the vision, it would be natnral 
that a system of rites^ types, and- shad- 
ows should bo instituted, adapted to 
represent and keiep vividly before tbfi 
minds of the chosen people, th#'^|[r««tf 
end which infinite wisdom tfaiis- pro- 
posed to itself eventually to accom- 
ptish. To this the Tabernacle with its 
various fumitwe and sc^rviees, was emi- 
nently adapted. This salved and sym- 
bolical structure, with all its appur- 
tenances, was to be erected under tin 
superintendance of Moses,- and' that in 
eoaformity  to a model divinely given. 
We are expressly infbrmed that he was 
to < make every thing after the pattern 
shown him in the mount.' This pattern 
we suppose to have( been shewn him on 
this occasion ; and probably one main 
reason of admitting Aaron and the elders 
to a partioipatioii of the vision, was, 
that by hehoUng the pattern they might 
bear witness to the fidelity of the copy. 
Otherwise, what evidence could Moses 
give to the people that he was acCang in 
obedience to a divine eommand in erod- 
ing fluefa a structure, of so strange a 
forok and so costly a chafaclcr ? Would 
the congregation have parted an readily 
with their treasures, their gold aad sil- 
ver and jewels, unless upon the stroo^- 
est asBUrance to. their oivn minds thart 
ia* so doing they were fulfilling em ex- 
press requisition of Jehovah? Th^ 
presence of the elders would give this 
assuvanee, and we therefore deem k 
reasonable to presBBse that the phe- 
nomena of th^ visian included the en- 
tire typical appamtus of the Tafoema- 
de, and especially that of the Aik of 
tite Covenant, the .Mercy*seat, and the 
Cherabim, which were in fact the vary 
heart and nucleus ofithe entire sjrttem, 
and of the import of whiok we shaM 
apeak mere folly in a subsequent Noti* 
In aU firohability the visible ol^ecc 
tensed the > God of itkraeP was fiutli^ 
J lutty hn^ f^Mf shadAw«4 oi{t in -tiht 
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12 IT And the Lokd said untaMo* 
see,  Come up to me into the 
inouQt, and he there: and I will 

Sve thee * tables of stone, and a 
w, and commandments which I 

 rer. S. 1^» 18. % ck. 31. 18. * 80. 16. 16. 
Deut. 5. 22. 

cloud of glory and the accompanying 
Cherubim wliich surmounted the Mercy- 
scat, except that the sapphire pavement 
was exchanged, for uniformity's sake, 
for one of burnished gold. As to the 
attendant angelic hosts, which seem to 
have been conceived of as an unfailing 
accompaniment of the Glory, and which 
they probably saw, since they could not 
be materialized in their multitude, the 
Cherubic device was adopted as a mys- 
tic embodiment of this order of beings. 
But of this more in the sequel. If our 
suggestions in regard to the remarkable 
incident here recorded be well founded, 
and this were the time when these 'pat- 
terns of things in the heavens' were 
shown to Moses, it will follow that the 
account here given of the vision is ex- 
tremely incomplete, embracing the men- 
tion merely of the leading and most 
memorable object which they were fa- 
vored to behold. This we infer from the 
fact that Moses is said to have made 
every thing according to the pattern 
shown him in the mount. But as he 
made many things which he is not ez^ 
pressly said to have seen, we may fair- 
ly conclude that he does not describe 
tJ\ that he did see. 

12. Come up to me into the Mount y &c. 
Thus far it would appear that Moses 
had remained with his company at some 
station part way up the mountain, where 
the vision was vouchsafed, but he is 
DOW commanded to leave his compan- 
ions, and advance towards the cloud 
that rested on the summit, and 'to be 
there,' i. e. to remain there some con- 
siderable time. The design of the sum- 
mons is stated to be, that he might re- 
ceive the engraved tables of the lav, 



have written; that thou mayest 
teach them* 

13 And Moses rose up, and « hi&' 
minister Joshua : and Moses ^ went 
up, into tka mount of Qod. 

.« ch. 32. 17. & 33, 11., '^ ver. 2. 

containing that divine code which be 
was tb teach to the people, for it is to 
the people, and not id the command- 
ments, that the pronoun ' them' refers. 

13. And his minister Joshua, Heb- 
1tl^23>a meskaretho^hia ministering of- 
tendant. The root VHO sJiarath de- 
notes a personal attendance and. minis- 
try less servile than that, which is incU- 
caled by the term 'pS? ai^ad, to serve. 
It points rather to that honorary . «jt- 
tendance which is paid by a courtlier to 
his so^'ereign or prince, than the menial 
obse^uiousnei^ of a slave to his m^^ 
ter. See Note on Num. 11.28. U was 
undoubtedly with a view to his futufe 
ofHce, that Joshua was called to sus- 
tain this relation to Mosesi. He was to 
be his successor as leader of Israel,. sj(vd 
it was fitting that, he should l^egin.by 
degrees to be honored before the coi- 
gregation, that they might be led the 
more readily and cordially to render to 
him the deference and respect to which 
his station would one day entitle him. 
This could scarcely fail to be the result 
when they saw bim admitted nearer to 
th^ manifested j>resence of God than 
any other individual except Moses him- 
self. We must be strangely insensible 
to the tokens of the divine will not U» 
honor those whom God hijnself hoBois. 

IT And Moses went up into the 

mount of God. . Chal. ' Into the mono- 
tain on which, the Glory of the Lord 
was revealed.' Targ. Jon. *lnto the 
mountain in which the Glorious Pre- 
sence of the Lord was manifested*' 
Moses and Joshua went up to the higher 
parts of the mountain^ where iii all 
probability the lower extremities c^r 
fringes of the dark^env^elopifig Qlqi^^ 
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14 And he said unto the elders, 
Tarry ye here for us, until we come 
again unto you : and hehold, Aaron 

embosomed them in iti sombre folds. 
The bright interior cloud of the Glory 
seems to have been still higher up on 
the very apex of the mount, and to have 
been only occasionally disclosed to the 
sight of the congregation. The com- 
^ mon spectacle, we suppose, was that of 
a dark majestic mass of cloud, within 
which, but invisible, the splendor of 
the Shekinah abode. Here it would 
seem that Moses and Joshua remained 
together for six days, pavilioned within 
the lower descending outskirts of the 
cloud, engaged in holy conferen<ie and 
fervent devotion, till on the seventh, 
perhajJs the sabbath day, Moses was 
ordered to leave Joshu^, as they had 
both left the elders belbw, and ascend 
up to the topmost sumniit of the hal- 
lowed mount, where the divine pre&« 
ence was more especially enthroned. 
So in our upward moral progress, be 
oar attainments what they may at pres- 
ent, we are still to aim at something 
higher. Our arrival at one eminence 
still leaves us at the foot of another, 
which e(][ually claims to be climbed, 
and until we reach heaven itself we 
must expect to see, 

*Hill8 peep o'er hilla, and Alps on Alps arise.' 

14. Tarry ye hertj &c. Aware, prob- 
ably, that his absence from the people 
was now to be of longer duration than 
usual, Moses deems it necessary to 
make special provision for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the general man- 
agement of the civil affairs of the peo- 
ple in the interval. For this end he 
comihissions Aaron and Hur to act as 
his deputies in judging cau3es, and tells 
them, moreover, to remain where they 
were, advanced somewhat up the moun- 
tain, patiently awaiting his and Joshua's 
return. It is only thus that we' ca^ 
understand the plaiii language of the 



and Hur are with you : if any man 
have any matters to do, let him 
come unto them. 

text. Commentators indeed have sup- 
posed that as the pe6ple were to have 
constant resort to them bn matters of 
business, and ^s Aaron is spoken of as 
engaged in the midst of the congrega- 
tion in making the golden calf, the 
order was for the elders to remain, not 
in the exact spot where Moses left them, 
but in the camp at the base of the moun- 
tain, in the midst of the people. But 
this is surely doing manifest violence 
to the letter of the nairrative ; and be- 
side^, if this were the sense, what need 
were there of any command at all ; for 
where else should they tarry but in the 
camp ? Was there any danger of their 
going away from it ? The truth is, if 
we mistake not, they were expressly 
required to abide in the spot where they 
had enjoyed the vision till Moses re- 
turned. To this spot such of the people 
as 'had matters to do' were permitted 
and directed to come as often as they 
had occasion for judicial decisions; 
and we think that the first step in 
Aaron's sin was his deserting his post, 
and going down, contrary to Moses' di- 
rection, into the midst of the camp. 
He was probably infected by the conta- 
gion of the people's impatience before 
he yielded his consent to join m their 
idolatry; thus affording us a melan- 
choly example of the ruinous effects of 
a single step in the way of transgres- 
sion. No man knows where he may be 
landed by the slightest aberration from 
the path of duty. Neither the foot nor 
the face can be safely turned away from 
the post assigned us. Aaron slid down 
the mountain both in a moral and phy- 
sical sense at the same lime. IT Be- 

holdj AaroV' and Hur are with yoii*jt ' 
This was spoken to the elders, but to 
the elders as the representatives of the 
people,, and so in a sense sustaining 
their persons. The people, therefore. 
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15 And Moses went up intO' the 
mouat, and > a cloud covered the 
mount. 

16 And y the glory of the Lord 
ahode upon mount Sinai, and the 
cloud covered it six days: and the, 
seventh day he called unto Moses 
out of tlie midst of th^ cloud* 

seh. 10.9, 16. MaU. 17. 9. 7 eh. 16. 10. 
Numb. 14. 19. 

were to consider themselves as address- 
ed in the address made to their official 
beads. This is according to the usual 
analogy of the Scripture idiom, of which 
we shall find hundreds of examples.— <-• 
t IJ any man have any matter$ to do. 
Heb. tl*>nDT i^a *>?3 mi pool dtbariniy 
whoso is lord or master qf words (things, 
matters). Or. and Chal. < Whoso hath 
a judgment or controversy.' 

15. And Moses went tfp into the moufitf 
&c. That is, ^oses and Joshua to- 
gether, as the whole narrative leads us 
to infer. For it was not till six days 
had elapsed that Moses was called to , 
enter into the midst of the cloud resting 
on the highest peak of the mountain, 
and in the mean time we cannot but 
suppose that he and Joshua remained 
together.. It no more follows that 
Joshua did not ascend with .him, from 
his name not being mentioned, than it 
does that he is not to be associated 
with Moses in the final clause of v. 13, 
where any one can see .that such a^ in- 
ference would be entirely erroneous. 

16. And the glory of the Lord ahode j 
&c. Heb. pIO*^ yishkanf tabernacled. 
From the same root pV shakant comes 
Shekinahf the etymology clearly indi- 
cating the relation of the visible glory 
of Jehovah to some kind of tahernacle 
as i^s appropriate dwelling place. In 
the present instance, we incline to be- 
lieve that the dark cloud was the tabor- 
Hacle in which the Glory was enshrined, 
and that this is expressly intimated in 
the ensuing words, ^ (he cloud covered 

' it six days|' i, e. covered the Glory, and 



17 And the H^t pf the f^lofj of 
the Load w^s like ^^evouring fire 
on the top of th^ mount in the eyes 
of the children of Israel. 

18 And Moses went into the mid^t 
of th^ cloud, and gat him up into 
the mount : and « Moses was in ^e 
mount forty days and forty nights. 

t ch. 3. 3. 4b 19. 18. Deut. 4. 36. Hebr. 13. 
18. 2tt. acti. 34. 28. Dem. 9.'9. 

not the mouBtaia } for thus the original 
may fairly be interpreted. It i», in- 
deed triif that nearly all the ancient 
versions render.it, ^covered him^' i.e. 
Moses, but the other sense is agiieeable 
to the original, and were h personal ob- 
ject intended, we think it more probahle 
the plural 'them' would .have been em- 
ployed, as there can be no ckoubt. that 
Moses and Joshua were now. togather, 
and both enshrouded within the borders 
oi the cloudy crown which, covered the 
brow of the mountain. On the scf««lh 
day the divine 8U9>n»oqs called Moaes 
up to the utmost .heights of the moim- 
tain, and then we suppose jthe dark thick 
cloud was rent and opened in. tha eight 
of all Israel, and the inner glory hnifie 
forth iike devouring fire. In the mi^t 
of this opened cloud, Moses was en- 
abled boldly to enter, although to the 
multitude below it probably had the a|>- 
pearance of entering into the ovouth. oi 
a fiery furnace, which threatened in- 
stantaneous destruction. But Moses 
.was one whom the apecial.iavor of hen- 
ven: enabled to * dwell even with this 
devouring fiire,' without either a hair pf 
his head, or a thread of bis garments, 
feeling the action of the consuming eJe- 
ment, There be continued fasting ibcty 
days and forty nighjts, veceiving further 
instructions, and, no dboubt enjoying the 
most tran^ortiog discoveries of the di- 
vine glory. The six daye fnentioned, 
V. I64 vrere probably not a part of |he 
forty ; for during those six days Moses 
and Joshua were tegether, and bath 
probably ate of, manna ns usual^^d 
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dianjcof the 'brook metitiomd Deut. 9. 
21; but when Moses vas called into 
the midst of the cloud, his forty days 
fasting commenced, while Joshua, in 
the mean time, no doubt coBttnued to 
«at and 4rink 4aily while waiting for 
Moses* return. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THS TABE1UIACI.E. 

As we enter in the present chapter 
upon the directions ^iven to Moses for 
4he erectionand fumishiiig of <fae sacred 
structure called the TabernacUj it will 
be proper to dwell a little ill the outset 
fip<Hi the grand design of an edifice so 
remarkable in itself, and holding so 
inrominent a place in the Mosaic econ* 
omy- The Tabernacle was, in fact, the 
central object in the Jewish system of 
worship, and without a tolerably cor- 
irect idea of its form, uses, and ends, 
«ur view of the genius and scope of the 
Hebrew ritual will be essentially de- 
fective. It may perhaps be admitted^ 
that as so«ie of these ends were of 
typical import, pointing forward to a 
period of the Christian dispensation 
which has not yet been fully devoloped, 
we may not be able to unfold, in all its 
fullness, in the present state of our 
knowledge, the entire reach of meaning 
which in the divine mind was couched 
under this significant structure, and its 
suoeessor the Temple. Yet with the 
lights reflected upon it from the expo- 
sitions of the New Testament and the 
predictions of the Old, we may doubt- 
less attain to an interesting and edify- 
ing insight into its leading drift. We 
are persuaded that it is a study fraught 
with the most important practical re- 
salts, and though generally considered, 
like the other sjrmbolical portions of 
the Scriptures, as constituting a field of 
mere curious, fanciful, and speculative 
research, yet we cannot question that 
this opinion will be ere long entirely 
iwcrsed by a deeper reference for every 



parf of reiwlation subordinating to Use 
the irrepressible spirit of inquiry -wM 
is pervading every department of kn 
ledge whether scientific or sacred, 
tural or supernatural. The book 
revelation, like the book of nattire, itf 
designed to be of gradutil deyelopmeiiti^ 
and we know not why it is not as rea- 
sonable to look for the opening of neir 
mines of scriptural wealth, as of nei\r 
mineral treasures, that have been im- 
bedded for ages in the bowels of the 
earth. — But to'tlie point which we haye 
more immediately in hand. 

The opinion has beeh widely enter- 
tained, that in the early ages of the 
world, under the impression of the 
grand truth that * God- is a spirit, and 
that they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and In truth,' — ^that 
this divine spirit filled all things, and 
was equally present iii all parts of his 
creation — meil had no sacred places, 
but worshipped God wherever and when- 
ever their hearts were drawn forth to- 
wards him in veneration, gratitude, or 
love. To the soundness of this opinion 
thus broadly expressed, we are disposed 
to object, on the same grounds on which 
we object to the theory that makes the 
primitive state of man a eavage state. 
it ia not J we conceive^ in accordance 
with the recorded facte of inspired ii«- 
tory. We carniot but conclude, from 
the tenor of the sacred narrative, that 
from the creation of Adam to the^ pre- 
sent time,' God has dealt with man by 
way of express revelation. The infancy 
of the race was cradled in the midst of 
supernatural disclosures, and the light 
of the.divine manifestations continued to 
shine with brighter or dimmer beams 
upon its advancing youth and manhood, 
up to the riper age which it has now 
attained. With the record of Genesis 
before' us we cannot question that Je- 
hovah manifested himself between t|ie 
Cherubims at the east of the garden of 
Eden, and that this earliest exhibition 
of the Shekinah was the appointed 
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of MWFiKip for Adlim and hu fam- 
ily, the place to ;whiob Cain and Ab^l 
hrw^^hi their oblations, and the place 
ftom which Cam, after the murder of 
brother^ retired in miserable ezile^ 
he is said to have fled from the 
t>f the Lord. True it is, that 
the major part of the race lapsed, by a 
fary early defection, into the grossest 
idolatry, and the vi««&d$ symbols of the 
diTiiie presence, if enjoyed at all, were. 
confined to a select few ; but we know 
BOt that we are warranted in the belief 
that the knowledge of the true God, or 
<if the right mode of worshipping him, 
has at anytime become entirely extinct 
on earth. As a matter, however, of 
historieal fact it is unquestionable that 
iDOSt of the early nations of the world, 
mder the promptings of a religious 
principle, rendered their worship, such 
as it was, in a vague and informal 
manner, without temple or ritual, to 
the invisible Deity in whom they were 
tanght to believe. It was not unnatural 
that in these circumstances they should 
have selected the tops of mountains and 
the shade of groves as the seat of their 
worship, and there fixed their altars for 
sacrifice. But in process of time, as 
men sank deeper and deeper into idol- 
atry, the practice of worshipping on 
high places and in groves became asso- 
ciated with so many vile abominations, 
that it was utterly forbidden to the Is- 
melites, to whom God was pleased to 
prescribe a localized worship, first 
within the precincts of a Tabernacle, 
and afterwards of a Temple. The Tab- 
ernacle was little else than, a portable 
temple ; as no other kind of structure 
would have suited the earlier circum- 
stances of the chosen race. A nomade 
people would of course have a moveable 
temple ; and, among a tent-dwelling 
people, that temple would naturally be 
a tent or a portable fabric of wood. An 
immoveable temple could only be ex- 
pected to be found amQug a settled race; 
and when a moving, people become set-. 



tledrand exchange their tents ibr houses,. - 
in like manner their, moveable taber- 
nacles become nj(ed temples. 'See now,' 
said David, 'I dwell in a bouse of cedar, 
but the ark of God dwelleth between 
curtains.^ He therefore proposed that 
the ^ouse of God should no longer be a 
tent, but a fabric of stone, in accord- 
ance with the altered circumstances of 
the people. But until the Israelites 
were settled in the l^d of promise^ 
their sacred edifice, if they had one, 
must necessarily be such as they could 
easily take to pieces and transfer from 
place to place. The object of such a 
building was not, like that of our 
chi|rches, as a |)Iace of shelter for the 
assembled worshippers, for the wor- 
shippers assembled not in the temples, 
but in the courts before or around tbemf 
nor yet as places for ofi*egring sacrifices, 
for the sacrifices were also offered in 
the courts. Its true design was as a 
mansion of tke Deity, a dwelling-place 
for the divine presence. This was ef» 
pecially and preeminently the object of 
the Jewish Tabernacle. It was intend- 
ed as a habitation of the visible symbol 
of Jehovah, or the Shekinah, as the God 
and King of the chosen people, who, as 
we have seen above, is emphatically 
designated 'the God of Israel.' 

In ordering the construction of such 
a building, we may admit that there 
was an accommodation to ideas then 
very universally prevalent, and which 
from their residence in £gypt had be- 
come familiar to the minds of the Is- 
raelites. The Egyptians and other 
heathen nations boasted of the presence 
of their gods among them in their tem- 
ples and tabernacles; and as God ^ had 
been pleased from the earliest periods 
to reveal himself to the patriarchs by 
visible manifestation, it was not un- 
natural that he should at lei^h confer 
upon his people the permanent tokens 
of a peculiar local presence in some 
such striking and glorious symbol as 
that of the ShekiM^h. With this view 
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he dii^eet«d f h« Tabemaole to bd erect- 
ed as a suitable ^bode ,for his visible 
inojest J. As snch it possessed the twcK 
fold character of n Sanetukr^f or holy 
ftacey a place of worship ; and of a 
Aoyol Palace J wher^ he would keep 
the state of a court, as supreme civil 
magistrate and king of Israel; from 
whence he would issue his laws and 
commandments as from an oracle^ and 
where he was to receive the homage 
and tribute of his subjects. This idea 
of the Tabernacle, as in part that of a 
palace for a kingf will seem perfectly 
dear to every one who carefhlly notes 
the terms in which this building and 
also the Temple are spoken of and re- 
ferred to throughout the Scriptures; 
and we doubt not it is a view essential 
to the right understanding of these 
structures and the things which belong- 
ed to them. It is h view also which is 
held by the Jews themselves, who carry 
out the analogy and regard the utensils 
ct the Tabernacle as palace furniture 
dnd the priests as its ministers of state- 
and officers. Take, for instance, the 
following comment of Rab. Shem Tob 
on Maimonides as cited by Outram on 
Sacrifices, Diss. I.- § 3. ' God, to whom 
be praise, commanded a house to be 
built for him resembling a royal palace. 
In a royal palace are to be found all the 
things that we have mentioned. There 
are some persons who guard the palace ; 
others who execute offices belonging to 
the ro3ral dignity, who furnish the ban- 
quets, and do other necessary services 
for the monarch ; others who daily en- 
tertain him with music, both vocal and 
instrumental. In a royal palace there 
is a place appointed for the preparation 
df victuals, and another [nearer the 
Presence] where perfumes are' burned. 
In the palace of a king there is also a 
table, and an apartment exchisively ap- 
propriated to himself, which no one 
ever enters, except him who is next in 
authority, or those '^hom he regards 
with the greatest affeetion. In like 



nMimer it wkt the' will of God to 
aii theie in :hi8 house, that he miglit noC 
in anythtiig give place to the kingm ^ 
the emvth. For he is a great )noff, not 
iadieed in want of these- things: l>nt 
heece it is ^easy to see the reason of tk» 
daily provisions given to the priests 
and Levitee, being what every moiuarcli 
is necnetomed to allow his servantSL 
And all these things were 'intended' to 
insttact the people that the Lord o£ 
Hosts was present among us, 'For Im 
is a great king, and to be feared by idi 
the natione.' These analogies will bs 
the mere apparent when it is remesii* 
bered that the comparisons are to be re- 
ferred to an Oriental- rather than a £a- 
ropean palace. 

We do not, however, consider it staffi* 
cient to regard such a view of the Tther- 
nacle as founded solely upon the 
of royalty as then existing. We 
satisfied that its typical design is 
cessary to accoun( for those feature* 
which it possessed in common With ths 
palaces of kings . The Glory that dwelt 
both in the Tabenmcl^ and the Templs 
was'preintimative of the even yet futiir» 
manifested ^lory of Christ, to which the 
< earnest expectation of the creatare' 
has been long looking forward, and of 
which the incipient dawnings begin noir 
faintly to appear. The import of the 
ancient visible Shekinah and its 
terial habitation has never yet 
realized as it is destined to be in the 
latter day on earth ; nor do we conceive 
it possible to gain a full and adequate 
idea of the kingly features of this typ- 
ical establishment without looking for- 
ward to the time when the Savior, coni> 
bining sacerdotal sanctity with royal 
dignity, shall sit *a priest upon his 
throne/ in the earthly Zion, in accord* 
ance with the entire drift of the Old 
Testament prophecies. This is the state 
to which the anticipations of -all Chris* 
tians axereally directed— a state which is 
to be ultimately evolved out of the pres- 
ent by a stupendous order of ehanges, 
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ffionly political, and physical. The 
New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse is the 
gnmd object of the Christian's hope, and 
it is in that glorious dispensation, the 
theatre of which is the earth that we 
now inhabit, that we are to look for the 
ntbstantial realities so strikingly figur- 
ed in the ritual apparatus of the old 
economy. It is the state constituted 
by the final developement of the King- 
dom of Heaven out of the regenerated 
and transferred dominions and dynas- 
ties of the earth, over which Jesus 
Christ is to reign in visible mqjestyy his 
redeemed people being made, in some 
-way at present inscrutable to us, to 
share with him in the beatitudes and 
glories of his eternal kingship. It is 
in that dispensation, or perhaps we may 
BSkjj in that stage of this dispensation, 
that the things mystically foreshown by 
the Tabernacle structure and the Taberr 
nacle furniture will be made real. It 
will then appear how admirably adapt- 
ed it was in its twofold character of 
Sanctuary and Palace to correspond 
with the twofold functions of Christ as 
Priest and King. But the farther un- 
folding of this view of the subject would 
carry us imperceptibly into the region 
of prophetic exposition, which our pres- 
ent plan does not embrace. 

The detailed and minute account 
which we propose to give of every part 
of the Tabernacle may be prefaced with 
the following general description, for 
the most part in the words of the Editor 
of the Pictorial Bible. First there was 
the area or court in which the Taber- 
nacle stood. This was of an oblong 
figure of a hundred cubits (about 150 
feet) long, by fifty cubits (about 75 feet) 
broad ; and the height of the inclosing 
curtain was five cubits or nearly three 
yards, being half the height of the Tab- 
ernacle. The inclosure was formed by 
a plain hanging of fine twined linen 
yam, which seems to have been work- 
ed in an open or net-work texture, so 
that the people without might freely 

Vol, II. 7 



see the interior, ^e door-curtain 
however of a different texture from the 
general banging, being a great curtain 
of ' fine twined linen,' embroidered with 
blue, purple, and scarlet. It is describ- 
ed in precisely the same terms as the 
door-curtain of the Tabernacle itself, 
which was not, as commonly stated, of 
the same fabric with the inner covering 
of the Tabernacle, and the veil before 
the holy of holies ; for in the descrip- 
tion of the two door-curtains there is no 
mention of the figures of cherubim and 
the fancy work (' cunning work') which 
decorated the inner covering and vail. 
The door-curtain of the court was fur- 
nished with cords, by which it might be 
drawn up or aside when the priests had 
occasion to enter. The curtains of this 
inclosure Were hung upon sixty pillars 
of brass, standing on bases of the same 
metal, but with capitals and fillets of 
silver. (Compare the description in this 
chapter with that in chap. 38.) The 
hooks also, to which the curtsdns were 
attached, were of silver. The entrance 
of the court was at the east end, op- 
posite that to the Tabernacle 3 and be- 
tween them stood the altar of burnt 
offering, but nearer to the door of the 
Tabernacle than to that of the court. 
It is uncertain whether the brazen laver 
was interposed between the altar and 
the door of the Tabernacle or not. Chap. 
30. 18, certainly conveys that impres- 
sion; but the Rabbins, who appear to 
have felt that nothing could properly 
interpose between the altar and Taber- 
nacle, say that the laver was indeed 
nearer to the Tabernacle than was the 
altar, but still that it did not stand in 
the same line with the altar, but stood 
a little on one side to the south. As to 
the position of the Tabernacle in the 
court, nothing is said in the Scriptures 
on the subject, but it seems less prob- 
able that it stood in the centre than 
that it was placed towards the farther 
or western extremity, so as to allow 
greater space for the services which 
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I were to be performed exclusively in 
£ro9t of the Tabernacle. 

The fabric properly called the Taber- 
nacle having moveable walls of board, 
was of a more substantial character 
than a tent ; but it is right to regard it 

^as a tent, its general appearance and 
arrangement being the same, and its 
more substantial fabric being probably 
on account of the weight of its several 

. envelopes which required stronger sup- 

.ports than are usually necessary. It 

. was of an oblong figure, fifty-five feet in 
length, by eighteen feet in breadth and 
height. Its length extended from east 
to west, the entrance being at the east 

. end. The two sides and west end con- 
sisted of a framework of boards, of 
which there were twenty on each side 
and eight at the west end. The man- 

. ner in which these boards were joined 
to each other so as to . form a wall 
which might be easily taken down and 
set up again, may be illustrated in some 
degree by a reference to the window^ 
shutters of an extensive shop; but the 
boards of the Tabernacle did not slide 
in grooves, but each was furnished at the 
bottom with two tenons, which were 
received into sockets in the bases of 

.solid silver J and to give the whole 
greater security, the boards were fur- 
nished-each with five rings or staples of 
gold, by means of which they were suc- 
cessively run up to their proper places 
on horizontal poles or bars, which serv- 
ed as the ribs of the fabric, binding its 
parts together. The boards as well as 
the bars were of shittim wood, overlaid 
with thin plates of gold. The east end, 

. being the entrance, had no boards, but 

' was furnished with five pillars of shit- 
tim wood overlaid with gold, and each 
standii^ on a socket of brass. Four 
similar pillars within the Tabernacle, 
towards the west or further end, sup- 
ported a rich hanging, which divided 

.tbe interior into two apartments, of 
-which the outer was called * the holy 
place/ and the innermost and smallest 



was ' the most holy place,' or the 'Holj 
of Holies,' in which the presence of the 
Lord was more immediately manifest- 
ed. The separating hanging was called, 
by way of eminence, ' the vail ;' and 
hence the expression ' within' or * with- 
out the vail' is sometimes used to dis- 
tinguish the most holy from the ho^ 
place. The people were never admitted 
into the interior of the tabernacle. None 
but the priests might go even into the 
outer chamber or holy place, and into 
the inner chamber the high-priest alone 
was allowed to enter, and that only 
once in the year, on the great day of 
atonement. To this, however, there 
was a necessary exception when the 
Tabernacle was to be taken down or set 
up. The outer chamber was only en- 
tered in the morning to ofier incense on 
the altar which stood there, and to ex- 
tinguish the lamps, and again in the 
evening to light them. On the Sabbat2i 
also the old shew-bread was taken away 
and replaced with new. These were 
all the services for which the attend- 
ance of the priests was necessary with- 
in the Tabernacle, ail the sacrifices be- 
ing ^lade in the open space in front of 
the Tabernacle, where stood the brazen 
altar for burnt ofierings. It will be use- 
ful to observe, that the most holy place 
contained only the ark with its con- 
tents ; that the outer apartment con- 
tained the altar of incense, the table of 
shew-bread, and the great golden candle- 
stick ; while the open area in front of the 
Tabernacle contained the brazen laver 
for the ablutions of the priests, and the 
brazen altar for burnt offerings. 

This description will give an idea of 
the general arrangement and substan- 
tial structure of the Tabernacle ; and 
\re may proceed to notice the various 
curtains which were thrown over and 
formed the outer coverings of the tent. 
The first or inner covering was of fin 
linen, splendidly embroidered with fig- 
ures of cherubim and fancy work in 
scarlet, purple, and light blue. It is 
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A ND the LoBD spake onto Mo 
■"- ses, saying, 

2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
nel that they bring me an offei- 

JMcribed in the >am« terms u the vail 
0/ the ' holy of holies,' aod was. doubt- 
lets of th^ same texture and apprar- 
uce with the vail, which, according to 
i embroidered with all 



nrts of flav 



ented figima, fl: 



toieting waia auothei, made of gaai 
hair, which was spun by the women 
Uie camp. Cloth made of goals' hi 



woven at home by the women, 
this coFering was another of rams' . 
djed led, and over that the fourth and 



ing : • of every man that j^roth it 
wmiitgly with his heart, ye shall 
take my offering. 

• ch.39. 9,31, IChron. I».l,9,>ill Eira 
3. «8. &3.S. £V. le. Neb. ll.l. ICsT. e. 
II. A «. T. 

outermofilcoveringortehasb akiiu (sea 
the Note 00 chap. 26. 5). These cur- 
tains, diet covering, or rather fotmini. 
the roof, huug down by the sidei and 
vest end of the Tabernacle, those that 
were outside being calculated to protect 
ibe more cosily ones within, while tba 
whole combined to render the TabeTi;' 
nade impervious to the rain, and lafq 
from the injuries of the wealhei. 

The annexed cut will give to tlus 
reader somewhat of an adequate ides 
of the franu lan-k of the Tabemods, 
while we have reserved to a subsequeilt 
Note, ch. 36. 14, a view of the ilructurq 
in its completed stale wilb its envelope 
of curtains. 



Tac Fkahe-Wouc or tm T-t-tEUfACLE. 



S. SptaJc vnto tht children of Iirael, 
ttat IFiej, bring me, &o. Heb. ■'> inp-O 
>a-yikhv li, that thty lait for me. The 
original word for 'take' very frequently 
his the import of takt and bring, lakt 
tnd gici, or (ail< and offtr. Thus Gen. 
IS. 9, 'Take me an heifer of three years 
dH;' i. e. take and offer, go Ps. 68. 18. 
' Thou hast rtctivtd gifts for men ; 
Ueb. 'thou bast taktitj' i. «. in order lo 



iw them upon nken, as expounded 
by the apostle, Eph. 4. 8, 'gave gifl^ 
unto men.' Thus too t Kings, 3. 24, 
'And the king said, Bring me a sword )' 
Heh. Hakt me a sword.' 1 Kings, IT. 
10, 'Fitch me a little water;' Heb. 

'take toe a little water .'t ^ An offtr- 

ing. Heb. ntiTW ((TBinol, B» tieva^ 
lion, a htavi-afffring, so called {roi^ 
its being lifttd vp when it wu kid oq 
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'3 And this t5 the offering which 
ye shall take of them; gold, and 
silyer, and brass, 

the altar in the act of presentation. 
Chal. ^Separate a separation before me ;' 
that is, such things as they should be 
disposed to s6t apart from their effects 
and consecrate to the Lord. The orig- 
inal term comes from t31*l runiy to lift 
iiPf to be lifted up, and is generally ap« 
propriated to sacrificial offerings, which 
Vere at legist lifted up on the altar, if 
not previously heaved or waved in the 
air by way of oblation. It is elsewhere 
employed as a very general term for 
any thing separated' and made a donoy 
tiqh to God, and is applied, Ezek. 48. 
ft—20, even to the land which was to be 
sacredly devoted to God and the priests 
of the Temple, and which is rendered 
in our version ' oblation.' In this con- 
nexion it seems to imply, that the offer- 
ings thus voluntarily made under the 
promptings of a noble and liberal spirit, 
were as acceptable to God, as truly 
hallowed in his sight, as if they had 
been real sacrifices. Thus we read of 
good men offering ^sacrifices of praise.' 
It is no doubt with a view^o intinmte 
the same idea, that the Gr. and Vulg. 
render it ^first-fruits ;' as if it would be 
deemed the best and ckoifest of every 
thing that they could offer. What is 
done from upright motives and in a gen- 
erous spirit for God will alwa3rs be sure 
of being rated and denominated as it 

deserves. ^ That giveth it willingly 

Vfith his heart. Heb. inj "TDiT^ "W^, 
asKer yiddebennu lH>bOf whose heart 
moveih him to ttnllingnessj or liberality. 
The proposed oblation was neither to 
be exacted by compulsion nor regulated 
by prescription, but every one was left 
to give after the promptings of his own 
heart. Gr. * Of all to whom it shall 
teem good in their hearts.' Vulg. ^Of 
eyery man that offereth of his own ac- 
cord.' The original 1313 nadab is fre- 
quently used in the sense of a liberaif 



4 And bine, and purple, and scar- 
let, and fine linen, and goats' 
hair, 

 . . —  .-1^  I P  II ■» I II I W i  ^^^m^^ia^ 

voluntary J and free-hearted offering, 
and the correlative derivative niSHD 
nedaboth occurs with a parallel meaniiig 
Ps. 110. 3, <Thy people shall be unil" 
ing (Dims nedabothf lit. willingnesses^ 
in the day of the power ;' where the 
drift of the Psalmist appears to be, to 
compare the abundance of the ^free-will 
offerings made to the. Messiah in tlie 
latter day #>r the beautifying his sanc- 
tuary (cnp '^■nn:^ behadrS kodeshf 
with the adornments of the holy) with 
the profusion of the gifts that were so 
largely poured forth at the setting up 
of the Tabernacle. They shall come 
forth as copiously as the drops of dew 
from the womb of the morning; in a 
bountifulness at least equal to that 
when the dew of its noble munificence 
was upon the jrouth of the Israelitish 
church. A very appropriate comment- 
ary on the present passage is afiTorded 
in the subsequent account of its execu* 
tion, Ex. 35. 21, 22, * And they came, 
every one whose heart stirred him up, 
and every one whom his spirit made 
willing, and they brought the Lord's 
offering to the work of the Tabernacle 
of the congregation, and for alt his ser- 
vice, and for the holy garments. And 
tfbey came, both men and women, as 
many as were willing-hearted, and 
brought bracelets, and ear-rings, and 
rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold : 
and every man that offered, offered an 
offering of gold unto the Lord.' As the 
Lord loves a cheerful giver, so the spirit 
of a true servant of Jesus Christ prompts 
him to ask not only what he must do 
for his heavenly master, but what he 
may do. See a farther consideration of 
the conduct of the people on this occa- 
sion in the Note on Ex. 35. 29. 

3. Goldy and silver j and brass. 'Here 
and elsewhere we find mentioned to- 
gether, the metals which were procured 
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j|he earliest, and first applied to pur- 
foses of use and ornament. No other 
Bietals were employed in the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle, nor any others 
mentioned but in siu^ slight allusions 
as to show that ^hey were indeed known, 
but not in common use. The Hebrew 
bas the same word for both copper and 
JtrasSf but our translation always ren- 
ders it by brassj even when the context 
shows that the simple metal (copper) 
is intended — as in Deut. 8. 9, 'Out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brasa^ — 
i. e. coppery brass being f^ compound 
iactitious preparation. It is not always 
easy to distinguish where the word in 
the original denotes brass, and where 
copper. Perhaps we should always un- 
derstand the latter in the more early 
passages where it occurs ; and in later 
times we may assume that brass is in- 
tended where something refined and or- 
namental is implied in the text. The 
three metals, gold, silver, and copper, 
were naturally the first which men ap- 
propriated to their service j and the 
Scripture exhibits them as in use, and 
even abundant, in Egypt and Palestine^ 
a few ages after the flood. We know 
not precisely when these metals first 
became known ; but at the time now 
immediately under our notice, the art 
of metallurgy had certainly attained 
considerable perfection; various per- 
sonal ornaments, various utensils, and 
even images, of gold and silver, have 
already been often mentioned in the 
sacred text. It seems, to our minds 
that a large mass of evidence in favor 
of the verity of the Pentateuch remains 
yet unto\iched — the evidence resulting 
irom the perfect conformity of all its 
allusions to the state of the arts and 
the materials on which the arts operate, 
as well as the agreement of its atate- 
ments concerning the condition of men, 
^th the natural progress of men. and 
of the arts they cultivate,^ and with th^ 
conation of things at the most early 
pistes of which pro^n^ hijato^ e^bits 



any knowledge. Even the silence of 
the Pentateuch, as to particulars whic^i 
a later writer than Mpses could scaroe;> 
ly have failed to notice, is not the least 
valuable of the internal evidences which 
the book bears of its own antiquity and 
truth.'— Pic*. Bible. 

4. Blue^ and purple^ and scarlet^ 
These are merely the names of certain 
colors, while no m/ention is made of t^ 
thing or things colored. But as we &od 
from the apostle, Heb. 9. 19, that «car- 
let ttxwl was employed in the sprinkling 
of blood, the probability is that tcool of 
those colors is intended which was a£> 
terward fi^ricated by the women int^ 
the curtains of the Tabernacle ; fxif 
however diificult it may be to ccmceiv^ 
that they should have had in the wilder- 
ness the implements necessary to such 
a process, the following passage, ISjl, 
35. 26, puts it beyond a doubt ; 'An^ 
all the women whose spirit stirred them 
bp in wisdom spun goats' hair.' Thus 
the Heb. doctors ; 'The blue spoken of 
in any place was wool dyed like the 
body of heaven y the scarlet, wool dyed 
in scarlet, &c.*— IT Blue. .Heb. dJ^D 
tekeleth, bluej azure, sky-color. So 
Maimonides; 'This color is like the 
firmament.'. Thus too in the Gemara 
(Menach. 4.) Rab. Mejrr says, 'Where- 
in difiers thiQ DbDri tekeleth from th^ 
other colors? Answer, because the 
n^^ri tekeleth is like the sea, and the 
sea like the firmament, and the firma* 
ment like the throne of glory, as it 19 
said, ^. 24. 10, 'Under his feet as it 
were sapphire bricks such as is the as- 
pect of the serene heavens." 6r. iaxivBotf 
hyacinth. This was a color distinguish- 
ing the dress of princes and potentates 
amoi^ the ancients, with whom the ar^ 
of dyeing was carried to a high ^gref 
of perfection. The splendor and mag> 
nificence of dress seem to have consist- 
ed very much in the richness of colors, 
and the blue, which we ieam from jmoj 
passages of tfie Scriptures. to have.beea 
in jgieat r^Ufs^, was \impprted ^sa j^ 
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note coontries as an article of expen- 
give and elegant luxury. It is sup- 
posed by sotne to have been the pro« 
duct of the indigo J a plant deriving its 
origin, as it doubtless does its name, 
from India, where its beautiful dye's 
have long given value to the fine linens 
and cottons of that ancient empire.-^ — - 
IT Purple. Heb. "paJ^lB^ argamarij rend- 
ered purple by all the ancient versions. 
This is the name of a very precious 
color extracted from the purpura, or 
murex, a species of shell-fish, called in 
English the purple. This color^ the 
same with the famous Tyrian dye, and 
the most celebrated of all the ancient 
dyes, is now lost, and it is doubted by 
many whether the moderns have any 
thing which equals it in richness and 
brilliancy. It is known, however, that 
the coloring juice of the purple was 
contained in a vessel found in the throat 
of the murex f and that only one drop of 
liquid was obtained from each. A sa- 
cred character was very early attached 
to the purple, and It was the predomi- 
nant color in things pertaining to the 
worship of God among heathen nations. 
In modern times, although the Tyrian 
purple has been long lost, yet the pride of 
the name is still preserved in the sacer- 
dotal hierarchy. It was also an attri- 
bute of exalted birth and of dignities. 
It served as a decoration to the first ma- 
gistrates of Rome, and finally became 
a symbol of the inauguration of the 
emperors* To assume the 'imperial 
purple' was but another name for suc- 
ceeding to the throne, and the punish- 
ment of death was at length decreed 
against any of inferior grade who should 
presume to wear the royal color* To 
this penalty it was undoubtedly owing 
that the art of dyeing purple gradually 
disappeared from among the nations of 
Europe. From the epithet 'purple' being 
applied by Hotner and Virgil to blood) it 
is probable that this color anciently ap- 
proached much nearer to scarlet than the 
modern purple. Indeed the two, in the 



writings of the ancients, are frequently 
confounded together. And so also in the 
New Testament we find them inter- 
changed, as Mark, 15. 17, Hhey clothed 
him with purple,^ compared with Mat. 
27. 28, Hhey put on him a scarlet robe.* 
See also John, 19. 2. <It is important,' 
says the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
'to understand, that the word ' purple' 
in ancient writings does Hot denote one 
particular color. Pliny mentions the 
difierence between some of the purples; 
one was faint, approaching to our scar- 
let, and this was the least esteenied ; 
another was very deep approaching to 
violet ; and a third was of a color com- 
pared to coagulated bullock's bloo^ 
The most esteemed Tyrian purple seems 
to have bfeen of this last color. We 
say 'the most esteemed,' because it ap- 
pears that even the Tyrian purple was 
not one particular color, but a class of 
animal dyes, as distinguished from 
vegetable, varying in shade firom the 
most faint to the most intense.' The 
purple has been styled the most sub- 
lime of all earthly colors, having the 
gaudiness of the red, of which it retains 
a shade, softened with the gravity of the 
blue.-*— IT Scarlet. Heb. "tSTD Da^ilTl 
toUuUh shani, worm of repetition. This 
tincture or color is expressed by a word 
which signifies 'worm-color,' as 'ver- 
million,' comes from vermicultu, a Ut" 
tie toorm, fi'om its being produced fiN>m 
a worm or insect which grew in a eoc» 
euSf or eicrescence of a shrub of the 
oak kind. This shrub is sometimes 
called the 'kermez-oak,' from 'kermez,' 
the Arabic word' both for the worm and 
the color; whence the Latin 'carma^ 
sinus,' the French 'cramoisi,' and the 
English ' crimson.' The color produced 
from the coccus was a lively bright red, 
approaching to the hue of fire. In the 
original of the passage before us, the 
Heb. word D^^in tfOaathy for the toom 
or coloring matter, is connected with 
(Shani,' which signifies repeated or 
d9Ubt€f implying^ that to strike thit 
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color the wool or cloth was twice dip- 
ped; hence the Vulgate renders the 
wiginal ' coccom bis tinctum/ $carlet 
twice dyed. The scarlet also was an 
honorable color, bein^ that of the Ro- 
man emperors in time of war, while the 
purple was the raiment of peace. Ac- 
cordingly in the book of Revelation the 
scarlet color, being that of blood, is a 
symbol of slaughter, and attributed es- 
pecially to the woman drunk with the 
Uood of the saints, who is represented, 
Rey. 18. 3, riding upon a beast of the 
same color, another symbol of a per- 
secuting and sanguinary power. ' Pro- 
fessor Tychsen, supposing the identi- 
ty of the Scripture * scarlet' with the 
Jeermes established, properly concludes 
that the kenhes dye was knows before 
the time of Moses ;— that the dye was 
known to the Egyptians in the time of 
Moses; for the Israelites must have 
carried it along with them from Egypt ; 
-^hat the Arabs received the name 
'kennes,' with the dye, from Armenia 
and Persia, where it was indigenous, 
and had been long known ; and that 
name banished the old name in the east, 
as the name * scarlet* has in the west. 
Kermee signifies always red dye; and 
when pronounced short it becomes deep 
red. Beckmann thinks that in later 
times the Tynan purples were super- 
seded by the improvements of this dye ; 
bat we do not* feel satisfied with his 
authorities for this conclusion. The 
kermee itself has now long been super- 
seded by the American cochineal, which 
is &r superior to any pigment employ- 
ed in ancient times for dyeing reds. In- 
deed we haye perhaps little cause to re- 
gret the loss or disuse of any ancient 
dye, particulary in bright reds, which 
owe so much to discoveries of chem- 
istry, that we have every reason to con- 
clude them infinitely superior to any 
which ancient art could produce. Pliny 
complains that scarlet dyes could not 
be made sufficiently durable and adhe- 
iif • S aad the statements in anoient so- 



thors as to the brilliancy ofscarlet may 
be admitted by recollecting that they 
had nothing better with which to com 
pare it.' Pict. Bift/«.— T Fine linen. 
Heb. TD1D eheak; denoting the fabric 
made from the plant of that name which 
gfew in Egypt and Palestine, and which 
is rendered by the Gr. and Chal. *Byss,' 
from the Heb. fia butz. It was either 
a species of soft, delicate, and downy 
cotton, or a superior kind of flax, from 
which garments were made of the most 
pure and exquisite white. Moses in- 
deed does not employ the term *Butz* 
in speaking of linen, which appears in 
no author prior to the age of the books 
of Esther and Chronicles, but the words 
*Bad' and *Shesh,' rendered *Byssos,' 
linen J by the Sept. appear to have been 
the only ones in use in his day. That 
which is of most importance in respect 
to the *Shesh' or *Byss,' is the fact here 
mentioned, that it was the material of 
which the priestly garments were made 
which we are told were designed for 
'glory and for honor' to the wearers. 
They were in fact the garments of kings 
and of nobles. In Gen. 41. 42, we see 
that Joseph in his exalta:tion was cloth- 
ed in one of them, rendered by the Gr. 
* stole of byss.' So likewise David api« 
peared in a similar robe on a day of 
solemnity, 1 Chron. 15. 27. In short, 
the byes garments were the most re- 
splendent and valuable of all the white 
apparel in use among the Israelites. 
Our Savior, therefore, in the parable of 
the rich man describes him as clad ' in 
purple and^n« linen^ Gr. *byss.* Again, 
when the marriage of the Lamb is de- 
scribed in the Apocal3rpse, ch. 19. 8, it 
is 6aid of the bride, that * it was grant- 
ed to her that she should be arrayed in 
fine linen (byss) clean and white ; for 
the fine linen is the righteousness of 
saints.' From what we have already 
said the symbolical import of this will 
not be of difficult solution. The byss 
b^ing the most'Taluable species of whits 
gannents, ooostitutes a significant em^ 
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5 And rams' skrns dyed r«d, and 

Mem. of the highest and most perfect 
holiness. The resurrection is the state 
of perfect holiness ; the byas^ therefore, 
is the attribute of the saints in a state 
of resurrection, tn like manner we snp- 
pose the < man clothed in linen/ so fre- 
quently mentioned by Ezekiel, ch.^d. 
and 10, to be a symbolical designation 
of Christ in his post-resurrection state, 
in which state we know he is for the 
most part represented as clothed in 

white raimentw IT Goat^s hair. Heb. 

t3^T9 izzim. That is, thd down or finest 
part of the hair ; of which much finer 
cloth was made in those countries than 
of the wool of the lamb or the sheep. 
The hair of the eastern goats, particu- 
larly of the Angola species, is of the 
most delicate and silky soilness, and 
wrought into the kind of cloth known 
by the name of camlets. The word 
<hair' does not occur in the Hebrew, 
but the sense evidently requires its in- 
sertion. 

5. Rama^ akiru dyed red, Heb. n^9 
0*^>^^fi^>^ Oin oroth eUm meoddamimi 
skins of red rams. That is, either those 
which were naturally of this color, for 
such are found in the Levant, or those 
which were made so by dyeing, and 
thus converted to a kind of red moroc- 
CO.— IT Badgers* skins. Heb. t\*XP 
'ffWnln oroth tehashin. It is very un- 
certain what is intended by the orig- 
incd word ptin tahash here rendered 
* badger.' The ancient versions for the 
most part evidently consider it as de- 
signating some kind of color, either 
purple or violet. But as it appears 
from Ezek. 16. 10, that it denotes a sub- 
stance from which shoes were made, it 
is probably safer to consider it as the 
appellation of some of the animal tribes 
whose skiAs would serve for a rough 
exterior covering of the Tabernacle to 
proteqt the more delicate work of the 
inner curtains from injury by the weath- 
er. , YM Uwt ..it iB9i4d not My^ h99a 



badgers' skins, and shittim^wood, 

the animal now called 'badger,' there 
is the strongest reason to hriieve. Tbe 
badger is an inhabitant of cold coon* 
tries, nor can any evidence be adduced 
that it ever existed in Palestine, Atafai^, 
or £?gypt. Whence then could the Is- 
raelites have procured its skin to cover 
the Tabernacle, especially in such quaa- 
tities as would be requisite? It is by 
no means a prolific animal, and in the 
countries in which it breeds, as in £iig> 
land, it is comparatively rare. More- 
over, as it is pronounced unclean by the 
Mosaic law, it would scarcely have 
been employed for such a sacred puF- 
pose. But if it were an animal at all, 
of what species was it? Aben Ezra 
thinks, from the force of the term, that it 
was some animal which was thick and 
fat, and ' in this sense the word appears 
to be the same as the Arabic dasaahy 
fat, oily. The conjecture, then, of those 
who refer the tahash to. the seal, is 
every way credible ; as in our own island 
the seal is famous for its fat or oil, 
which, in de&ult of whale oil, is used 
for similar purposes. Moreover, seal- 
skins, on account of their durability, 
are used to cover trunks and boxes, to de- 
fend them from the weather; and as the 
skin of the tahash was used for making 
shoes, (Ezek. 16. 10.), so the skin of the 
seal may be, and is, tanned into as good 
leather as calf-skin itself. It remains, 
then, to be proved that an animal^ fit for 
the purpose, was readily procurable by 
the Israelites in the wilderness ; for this 
we quote Thevenot (p..l66.), who, be- 
ing at Tor, a port on the Red Sea, says, 
'But they could not furnish me with any 
thing of a certain fish, which they eall 
a seorfnan* However, I got the hand sf 
one j^ipce. This fish is taken in the 
Red Sea, about little isles, that Ase 
close by Tor. It is a grent) strong .fi«hy 
and hath nothing extraordinary but two 
haods, whiph arie indeed like thehanis 
,(kf « mmt. w^'wg UMyt th9 6og^ 4fo 
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6 b Oil for th6 ligHt? ^ spices for 
an<Hnting oil, and for <i sweet in- 
cense. 

b eh. 17. 20. e ch. 30. 33. d ch. 80. 34. 

joined together with a skin like the foot 
«f a goose; but the akin of the fish ia 
Kke the akin of' a wild goat, or chamoia. 
When they spy that fish, they strike him 
CO the back with harping irons, as they 
do vhales, and so kill him. They uae 
tke akin of it far making buckler a, which 
are musket proof.* Whether this be a 
speciea of seal must be left undetermin* 
•d; as nothing is said of its coming 
ashore, or being amphibious ; neverthe- 
less, it may be the tahaah of the He- 
brews. Niebuhr says (p. 157, Fr. edit.), 
<A merchant of AbuShahr called dahaah 
that fish which the captains of English 
tessels called porpoiae, and the Ger- 
mans aea'hog, or dolphin. In my voyage 
from Maskat to Abushahr, I saw a pro- 
digious quantity together, near Ras 
Mussendom, who all were going the 
■une way, and seemed to swim with 
great vehemence.' Gesenias adopts the 
ttme opinion, on account of the simi- 
larity of the Arabic name dahaah, which 
means, properly, the dolphin, but is al- 
to applied to the seal genus. On many 
of the small islands of the Red Sea, 
around the peninsula of Sinai, are found 
seals ; (hence intvUa phocarum, Strab. 
16. p. 766.) likewise, a species of sea^ 
cow, called also sea-man or sea-camel, 
the skin of which is an inch thick, and 
is used by the Arabs of the present day 
for shoe-leather. Burckhardt remarks 
that he < saw parts of the skin of a large 
fish, killed on the coast, which was an 
Vtich in thickness, and is employed by 
the Arabs instead of leather for san- 
dals.* Robinaon^a Calmet. IT Shit- 

Hm^wood, Heb. Q^^lDTD ^1:$ atze ahit- 
tim, wood of the ahittah tree, mentioned 
Is. 41 .19. It is rendered by the Gr . ^vXa 
enirra, incorruptible unod. Though not 
certainly known, it is supposed, with 
{teat probebilityj to be the acacia, or 



7 Onyx-Stones,' %nd'8ton^ to be 
set in the « ephod, and in the 
f breast-plate. 

• ch.28.4,6. fob. 38. 19. 

species of thorn that still grows in great 
alvundance in the deserts of Arabia ; the 
wood of which, according to Jerome, 
is extremely light, solid, strong, and 
smooth ; qualities rarely found together 
in any one wood. The tree is of the 
size of a large mulberry-tree, large 
enough, says the father above mention- 
ed, to furnish very long planks. * Tlie 
Acacia- tree, ^ says Dr. Shaw, ' being by 
much the largest and most common tree 
in these deserts (Arabia Petrea), we 
have some reason to conjecture that the 
shittim-wood was the acacia.' 

6. Oil for the light. For the lamp 
that was to bum continually in the 
sanctuary. This it appears, from i^. 
27. 20, was to be <purc olive oil beaten.' 

IT Spicea. Heb. D*i)3t3i beaamim. 

Gr. Ovfitaftara^ incenaea. The term in- 
cludes all the odoriferous ingredients 
which were employed in the compo- 
sition of the 'anointing oiP or the oint- 
ment by which the altar of incense and 
all the vessels of the ark were hallow- 
ed, and lastly, in the incense which was 

burnt upon the altar. IT For aweei 

incenae. Heb. fi*^?3Dn Pl*1t:pJ likto- 
reth haaaanimim, for the burning of 
sweet odors J i. e. upon the golden altar 
that stood in the holy plac6. Comp. 
Ex. 30. 22—28. 

7. Onyx atonea. Heb. tSTlO *^33M abni 
ahoham, atonea of ahoham. See Note 
on Gen. 2. 12. It is ackiiowledged that 
there is great difficulty in ascertaining 
what stone is meant by the 'shoham.' 
The Gr. translates the word in different 
places by no less than six different 
terms. In the three Chaldee Targubis, 
as also in the Syriac, Arabic, Persic, 
and Ethiopic versions, it is rendered by 
'beryl,' which Ainsworth adopts in his 
Annotations. As it was one of the 
jewels in the breastplate, and as twe 
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8 An4 let themmake id« as sane- 
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r ch. S6. 1, 8, 4. Lev. 4. 0. * 10. 4. * 9i. 13. 

Hebr. 9. 1, S. 
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•f them were borne on the High Priest's 
■hoolders, each containing the names 
of six of the twelve tribes of Israel, it 
most have been a stone of very con* 
fiderable size. On this account it is 
less fficelyto have been the onyx which 
is a very small stone. There were 
several kinds of < beryls/ the most ap- 
pi:oved of which were of a u<hgreen 
color, though Pliny describes one as 
inclining to a byacinthine or azure 
color. 9ut of the * beryl' see Note on 

£k. 28. 9, 20. IT 8t<nua to be set. 

Heb. Q'^fi^pTa "^SDM abnimiUmmt tioiuM 
tfffiUingt; i. e. atones to be set in, or, 
as artists say^ encAo^fd in the cavities 
of gold of the ephod. For a description 
of the Ephod and Breastplate, see on 
fix. 28. 4, and 16. 

8. Let them make ms a eanctuary, 
Heb. ID'lp^ mikdasky a holy place; from 
TDlp kadaahf to eanctif yf to. hallow. 
The term denotes a holy habitation ex- 
pressly consecrated to the residence of 
the visible divine ma^'esty in the midst 
of them/— -*'ir That I may dwell among 
them, Heb. "^D^SI veehakanti, and I 
wUl dwell. Gr. o^tfiiiro/iai cv ifiiv^ I will 
^ seen amotig you, Chal. 'I will make 
ipy Glory to dwell in the midst of them.' 
Arab. 'That I may make my Splendor 
to inhabit among them.' The import 
plainly is, that God would dwell among 
(hem by the signal manifestations of 
bis glory in the 8hekinah, the visible 
token of his presence. The original 
word ^rO^O shakanti comes from pC 
$hakan, to dwell in a tent or tabernacUf 
fmd from the same root comes both 
rO"*!31D shekinah^ and the Gr. vKfivota^ 
to tabernacle f from which latter is the 
derivative irKnun^ a tent or taberwule. 
The radical consonants (M)«, Ac, n, are 
the same in both languages, to which 
tbA vowels are m^ factitious append- 



tuary; that hlmaydwdl amaog 
them. 

h ch. 99. 4ft. 1 Kings «. 13. S Cor. 0. Ift; 

Hebr. S. 6. Rev. 81. 3. 

ages. In express allusion theyefora to 
the mode of the divine residence ninpng 
the Israelites, it is said of Christy John 
1. 14, < the Word was made flesh ai|d 
dwelt (sffntt»ui99 tabernacled or ahekit^ 
ixed) among us, and we beheld his glon 
ry;* i. e. at the tr«jasfigyration, when thi; 
cloud or vail cf his flesh, by being temp 
porarily rent asunder, disclosed the tm^ 
inner glory of his Godhead, answeiing 
to the luminous cloud of the Shekijjiahi 
which is in numerous instances caUe4 
ioiuf glory. In like manner, in alio* 
sion to the sensible mode in which God 
matiifested himself to his peculiax peor 
pie. Christ is said to be the 'brightoesf 
of the Father's glory,' Heb. 1. 3, Ian* 
guage which goes to identify the persoii 
of the Son with the glorious apparitioa 
of the Shekinah. The term again o^ 
curs in evident allusion to these wordf 
of Moses, Rev. 21. 3, <And I heard a 
great voice out of heaven saying, Be* 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with meui 
and he will dweli with them,^ This is 
the fulfilment of the prediction uttered 
by Ezekiel 37. 26, 27, <And I will se^ 
my eancttuury in the midst of them for 
evermore ; my tabernacle also shall be 
with them ; yea, I will be their God^ 
and they shall be my people,' announct 
ing a period yet future when this earth 
shall again be distinguished by som^ 
visible manifestation of the divine pres* 
ence under <^rcumstances of far moi^e 
glory than those in which he appeared 
of old to the chosen people, and answer* 
ing the same purpose in respect to thf 
whole human race which the Shekinah 
of the Tabernacle did in respect to a 
single nation. It is the period, as wf 
have elsewhere remarked, of the Neif 
Jerus.alem, of which the same prophet 
says, Ezek. 48. 36, 'The name of th^ 
city from that 4ay shall bcj The Ifiri 
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9 i According to all that I shew 
thee, after the pattern of the tab- 



i ver. 40. 



is there (n^SD Min*^ Yehovak sham- 
«aA).» But *the Lord' (Jehovah) is 
the Shekinah, and the Shekinah is the 
Logos and the Lamb who is to be the 
Light and Glory of the heaven-descend- 
ed city, and the intimation is clear that 
this manifested presence of the Deity 
is there to form so pf ominent and con- 
spicuous an object, that the city itself 
is to receive from it its characteristic 
denomination. At the same time it is 
not to be forgotten that it yf'iM be s^ 
residence ^among men,' men inhabiting 
this terraqueous globe ; for there is no 
greater mistake than to interpret the 
sublime representations of the latter 
part of the Apocalypse of an e:|i;tra- 
mundane state of glory, having no rela- 
tion to the present condition of man, or 
to the original scene of his existence. 
Time and the Providence of God will 
doubtless work a great change in the 
Tiews of believers in reference to the 
genuine scope of the visions contained 
in this wonderful book, a portion of 
revelation which unfortunately has fall- 
en into a disesteem never enough to be 
deplored. 

9. According to ail that I shew. Heb. 
y)^tk n»"l>3 ^3» *1©» i33 kekol asher 
ani mareh othekaf according to aU that 
I make thee to see. We have before re- 
marked, Ex. 34. 10, 11, that we suppose 
the pattern of the Tabernacle and its 
furniture, but more especially the Ark, 
the Cherubim and the Glory, to have 
been shown to Moses in the presence of 
Aaron and his sons and the seventy el- 
ders, and the phraseolc^ of the present 
passage does not miUtatfi with this 
idea. The designation of time by the 
Hebrew verbs and participles is very 
indefinite, and in this instance the usus 
loquendi will admit of the showing be- 
ing understood of the past as well as 
the |ff«8ent- The whole tima of Mo- 



emacle, and the pattern of all 
the instruments thereof, even SO 

shall ye make it, 

" . #. 

ses' sojourn on the mount, after leaving 
the camp with his companions, seems 
to be spoken of as one continuous term, 
not requiting to have its periods accu- 
rately ' distinguished. IT After thi 

pattern of the tabernacle. Heb. ffl'^XSt^ 
p:Z3^ tdbnith mishkan. We have in 
pIDTS mishkan another derivative from 
the root pC shakan, rightly rendered 
tabernacle. The other term tl*^3an tab- 
nithj comes from rOH l>anahf to build, 
and properly signifies in this connexioii 
a modelf a prototype, an exemplar ^ im* 
plying something sensible, corporeal, 
or svbstarUial in contradistinction froJQ 
ni73^ demuth, a likenessj which is ap- 
plied rather in the general sense of r^p- 
resentation, picture, or image, than 
of a framed model of any kind 4>f struc- 
ture. The distinction is very clearly 
indicated in 2 Kings, 16. 10, 'And king 
Ahaz went to Damascus to meet Tig- 
lath-pileser, king of Assyria, and saw 
an altar tl^at was at Damascus: and 
king Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest th$ 
fashion (tn^aT demuth) of the altar, 
and the pattern (tl*^D^ tabriith) of it, 
according to all the workmanship there- 
of ;^ where fi^^^Dtl undoubtedly signifies 
a model, and ni7a"I some other kind of 
representation, either verbal or pieto* 
rial. In like manner we find a striking 
parallel, not only to the phrase, but to 
the general fact here recorded, in the 
history of the building of the Temple, 
1 Chron. 28. 11, 12, * Then David gave 
to Solomon his son the pattern (n^33D) 
of the porch, and of the houses thereof, 
and of the treasures thereof, and of the 
upper chambers thereof, and of the in- 
ner parlors thereof, and of the place of 
the mercy-seat, and the pattern (tP'iSC\) 
of all he had by the Spirit, of the courts 
of the house of the Lord, and of all the 
chambers round about, of the treasuries 
of the house of God, and of the treasu* 
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ries* of thfe .dedicated Aings.' David, 
it ttemS} was furnished by divine in- 
spiration with a visionary archetype of 
the Temple which he would have Solo- 

^mpn build to the Lord, and in accord- 
ance with this vision he procured a pat- 
tern or model to be executed, which 
should answer the purpose of guiding 
Ills son in the construction of the sacred 
edififte. In the present instance, we 
do not indeed imagine that .there was 
any miniature model in wood or stone 
of the Tabernacle made by Omnipo- 
tence and shown to Moses ; but we do 
suppose that the supernatural spectacle 
presented to his view was so ordered as 

, to ccmvey to his mind all the impression 
which would have been produced by an 
actual objective presentation of the 
scenery to his outward senses in the 

. form of substantial realities. On this 
strong, clear, and vivid impression of 

. the objects seen, we suppose the use of 
the term model or pattern was founded. 
The vision was to him in the place of a 
pattern. 

It may not be inapposite in this con- 

' nexion to dwell somewhat upon the fact 

. of the remarkable, and we doubt not 
designed, inter-relation between the 
general plan of the Tabernacle in its 
diiSerent parts, and the ideas usually 
entertained among the ancient Hebrews 
of the structure of the heavens. How- 
ever it may be accounted for, we think 
the position is unquestionable, that the 
Scriptures, in their peculiar phrase- 
ology, do recognise a singular corres- 
pondence between at least the inner 
sanctuary, the holy of holies, both in 
the Tabernacle and Temple, and the 
supernal regions called heaven or the 
heavenSj considered especially as the 
residence of God, where he sat upon 
the tjirone of his glory, surrounded by 
the angelic hosts. Indeed Gussetius, an 
eminent Hebrew Lexicographer, con- 
tends that all the ^pattemV shown to 
Moses on this occasion was the heavens 
themselves . .This is perhaps too vague 



an explanation to meet the demands of 
a rigid exegesis^ but that there was a 
remarkable symbolical affinity, numiiig 
occasionally into absolute identity, in 
the ideas of heaven and the fuily of 
holies J may doubtless be shown beyond 
dispute.' Such a fact, if it can be made 
tq appear, will be of great importance 
in giving distinctness to our conceptions 
of the mystic scenery of the Ajioca- 
lypse, which may be said to be almost 
entirely made uf^of elements furnished 
by the Tabeinacle and Temple ritual. It 
will also go far to account for the alle- 
gorising expositions of Josephus and 
Philo, who evidently confounded the 
symbolical with the philosophical im- 
port of these sacred ordinances. Of 
these writers, the latter says expressly 
when speaking of the Tabernacle, that 
'as for the inside, Moses parted its 
length into three partitions. At the 
distance of ten cubits from the most 
secret end, he placed four pillars, each 
a small matter distant from his fellow. 
Now the room within these pillars was 
The Most Holy Place ; but the rest of 
the room was the Tabernacle, which 
was open for the priests. However this 
proportion of the measures of the Tab- 
ernacle proved to be an imitation of the 
system of the world; for that third 
part thereof which was within the four 
pillars, to which the (common) priests 
were not admitted, is, as it were^ an 
heaven peculiar to God; but the space 
of the twenty cubits, is, as it were, sea 
and land, on Which men live, and so 
this part is peculiar to the priests only.' 
Again, in accordance with this idea, he 
says of the Candlestick, that ' it termi- 
nated in seven heads, in one row, all 
standing parallel to one another ; and 
these branches carried seven lamps, one 
by one, in imitation of the number of 
the planets.^ In another passage, where 
he feels himself called upon to vindi- 
cate the wisdom of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, he remarks, 'Now here one may 
wonder at the ill-wil} which men bear 
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tD US, and which they profess to be on 
iccount of our despising that deity 
which they pretend to honw ; for if any 
one do but consider the fabric of the 
Tabernacle, and take a view of the gar- 
ments of the high priest, and of those 
Tessels whieh we make use of in our 
sacred ministration, he will find that 
our legislator was a divine man, and 
that we are uigustly reproached by 
others ; for if any one do without preju- 
dice, and with judgment look upon 
these things, he will, fin^ they were 
wery one made in tcay t^f imitcUion and 
representation of the univerte. When 
Moses distinguished the Tabernacle 
into three parts, and allowed two of 
them to the priests, as a place acces- 
sible and common, he denoted the land 
and the sea, they being of general ac- 
cess to all ; but he set apart the third 
division for God^ because heaven is in- 
access^le to men.* 

In what manner these astr<|Bomical 
ideas became grafted upon the peculiar 
fabric we are now considering, would 
no doubt be a difficult problem to solve, 
were it not for the clue afforded us in 
the scriptural diction which we are now 
about to lay before the reader. From 
this it will appear that it originated in 
a perversion or distortion of the dim in- 
timations which were then enjoyed of 
the true symbolical import of these sa- 
cred institutions.^ And no doubt a large 
portion of the ancient mythological fie* 
tions could be traced by a rigid inqui- 
sition to the same source. They are 
the distorted relies of an early revela- 
tion abounding in types and symbols. 

We have s^id that our present en- 
quiry derives importance from its fur* 
lushing a key to the mystic scenery of 
the Apocalypse. Let ua then take our 
starting point from this wonderful book, 
■kd if we should be led into somewhat 
of an extended array of the prophetic 
usus loquendi, we may still hope to find 
the result richly rewarding the time and 
toil of the iBTestigatioa. 
Vol. II. 8 



Probabljiifew readers ^f theAevela* 
tion have failed to be struck with the 
fact, that while the scene of the vision 
is apparently laid in heaven (rather 
*the heaven'— cv rw oti^av&if, yet the 
presence of many of the appurtenances 
of the . Tabernacle or Temple is con- 
stantly recognised. Thus in ch. 4. 1, 
2, John says, < After this I looked, and 
behold a door was opened in heaven — 
and immediately I was in the Spirit; 
and behold a throne was set in heaven, 
and one sat on the throne.' Now a^ he 
goes on to describe a ^ sea of glass' an- 
swerable to the 'brazen sea' which 
stood before the sanctuary; the 'four liv* 
ing creatures' identical with the * cheru- 
bims' that spread their ^^ings over the 
mercy-seat; and 'seven lamps of fire 
burning before the throne,' correspond* 
ing with the seven lamps of the candle- 
stick placed before the vail in the holy 
place ; how can we resist the conclu- 
sion that the 'heaven' of which he 
speaks is really nothing else than the 
holy of holiesj and that the throne is 
the mercy-seat on which the Shekinah, 
the visible Glory, rested ? This is con- 
firmed by the annexed circumstance of 
seeing a door, or rather a door-icay, an 
entrance (Ovoa), which had been previ- 
ously opened {avi(yYf^tvn) J and through 
which he was enabled to see the throne 
and its occupant. Now where a door« 
way is mentioned, the idea of an apart- 
ment or apartments naturally suggests 
itself to the mind, and if John saw th€ 
throne through the opened entrance, he 
must have been, in one apartment, and 
the throne in another, as otherwise it is 
impossible to discover a reason for the 
mention of the door-way at all in this 
connexion. All this accords perfe<ttly 
with the local arrangements of the 
Tabernacle and Temple, which consist- 
ed of two apartments, commonly sepa- 
ated by the vail of partition. In the ' 
outer apartment, or holy plade> stood 
the seven-braiidi^ candlestick, and 
throughout the three first ohapteie th« 
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scene of John's vision is coiffined alto- 
gether lo this first or outer room, where 
he beholds Christ in his priestly dress 
engaged about the lights of the lamp,^ 
whijch in the language of symbols are 
$aid to be seven stars that he holds in 
his right hand. Up to this time John 
had not seen the mercy<seat ; the Vail 
therefore was then in its place, and the 
$vpa or entrance-way was closed. But 
now a fresh illapse of the Spirit comes 
upon him, the vail is removed, and his 
entranced eye looks into the inner hal- 
lowed shrine of the sanctuary. 

If then the sbene of this visioti was 
the earthly sanctuary y and not heaven 
above f as has been generally imagined, 
why does he call it * the heaven?' To 
this we answer, because it is se* called 
in the Old Testament, and because it 
was intended as a type or adumbration 
of the true heaven, the place of final 
happiness and glory of the saints. As 
this is a fact of some importance and 
one that goes to correct the interpre- 
tation of many passages in which the 
word * heaven' occurs, a strict examina- 
tion of the Old Testament usage in re- 
gard to this word will be n^essary. 
And first it is clecu* that the mercy-seat 
is called God's seat; and the sanctuary 
which contained the mercy-seat God's 
dtpelUng or sitting-place. Respecting 
this seat or throne^ God says to Moses, 
Ex. 2&. 22, 'There will I meet with 
thee, and commune (*^tTiaT dibbarti) 
with thee from above the mercy-seat, 
and from between the two cherubkns 
which are upon the ark of the testi- 
mony,' &c. The place of the mercy- 
seat being intended for oral communi- 
cation, it receives a name answerable 
to this in 1 Kings, 6 and 8, and in 2 
Chron. 6, where it is called "T^m de- 
&tr, word'place, speaking-placey oracle, 
which term in 1 Kings, 8. 6, is plainly 
put in apposition with ft^^ffilpn IDIp 
kodesh haJckodtahimy the holy of holies j 
tke name given to the inner apartment of 
the sanctuary ; 'And the pvitists brought 



in the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
unto his place, into the oracle (*1*^il) of 
the house, to the most holy place (tt5Tp 
to^'^lpn) even under the wings of the 
cherubims.' In the dedication of the 
temple by Solomon the phraseology in 
different passages is to be especially 
noticeil. Thus in 1 Kings, 8. 13, he 
says, 4 have surely built thee a house 
to dwell hi, a settled place (yO'r2 me- 
koRf lit. a prepared place) for thee to 
abide in for ever.' , Here it is to be 
observed that Sdlpmon calls the house 
which he. had biiilt the 'piD?D mekon or 
prepared ptace^ putting these terms ia 
apposition ; and consequently leaving us 
to infer that whatever other terms may 
in the context be found put in apposi- 
tion with either of these, they are to 
have a similar application. With this 
remark premised let the phraseology in 
the sequel of the chapter be observed. 
In V. 30, it is said, < Hearken thou to the 
supplication of thy. servants, and of thy 
people Israel, when they shall pray to- 
ward this place: and hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling-place: (61p>3 ^ 
D^?a©n i)» 'yniD el mekom shibteka el 
ha^h-shamayimy in thy sitting-place y or 
dwelling-place y even in the heaven): and 
when thou hearest forgive.' With this 
compare v. 39, * Then hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling-place ClTiSfO ^0)2 
mekon shibtekay the prepared place of 
thy sitting y or dwelling) y and forgive/ 
&c. Here there is a change of terms in 
the original which is lost sight of in our 
version, but which is quite important in 
making out the point before us. In the 
one case we have ^TO,'^ t31p)3 mekom 
shibtekay the place of thy dwelling; in 
the other ypiSJD "p^^a mekon shibteka^ 
the prepared place of thy dwelling. But 
it is clear from the comparison thus 
made in the Hebrew text, that the terms 
* heaven,' * house,' and ' prepared place* 
are used as equivalents. But Solomon 
says, V. 13, that he had built the y]M 
mekon 6r prepared place; consequently 
he had built the heaven in which God is 
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here said to dwell. It is true indeed 
that in other texts in this chapter < hea- 
ven' is clearly employed in the sense 
of the upper regions of ether, or the ce- 
lestial firmament, as it is ordinarily un- 
derstood. Thus V. 23, *And he said, 
Lord God of Israel, there is no God 
like thee in heaven above ^ or on earth 
beneath.' So also v. 27, 'But will God 
indeed dwell on the earth ? behold the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee ; how much less this house 
that I have builded ?* But while this 
is admitted, it is impossible to resist 
the evidence that prepared place and 
. heaven are synonimous terms in this 
connexion, and consequently that the 
heaven was a place which Solomon had 
built for the residence of the Most High 
by his appropriate symbol. In think- 
ing of * the heaven* of which Solomon 
here speaks we are to bring before our 
minds the imagery connected with the 
holy of holies f viz., the ark of the cove- 
nant, the mercy-^eat 6r throne, the over- 
shadowing cherubims, and the luminous 
cloud of the Shekinah. 

This view will be confirmed by the 
parallel recital in 2 Chron. chps. 6 and 
7, particularly 7. 1,2, where a circum- 
stance of great importance is noticed, 
which is not stated in the book of 
Kings ; 'Now when Solomon had made 
an end of praying, the lire came down 
from heaven (b*^^©n?3 m'ehash-shama- 
ytm, from the heaven) ^ and consumed 
the burnt-offering and the sacrifices ; 
and the glory of the Lord filled the 
honse. And the priests could not en- 
ter into the house of the Lord, be- 
cause the glory of the Lord had filled 
the Lord*s house.* The answer thus 
given to the prayer of Solomon in the 
presence of all the worshippers, gave 
evidence that God had accepted, the 
house J the santtuary^ the heaven j the 
place prepared for his sitting; for the 
fire here spoken of descended undoubt- 
edly not from heaven abovcj but from 
the cloud which covered the mercy-seat 



in the holy of holies. It is to be ob- 
served that the cloud had filled not pn- 
ly the inner apartment in which the 
priests had placed the mercy-seat, but 
the holy place or outer apartment, in 
which the priests usually ofiiciated, so 
that the priests could no longer con- 
tinue there (1 Kings, 8. 10). All were 
in the court without, in that port where 
the altar stood, before the sanctuary ; 
and when Solomon had ended his pray- 
er, fire came forth from the sanctuary, 
from which the priests had been ex- 
pelled by the luminous cloud, the pre- 
pared place of God's sitting^ the heaven f 
and fell upon and consumed the sacri- 
fice. This is to be presumed from the 
analogous circumstance mentioned Lev. 
9. 23, 24, *And Moses and Aaron went 
into the Tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and came out and blessed the peo- 
ple J and the glory of the Lord appear- 
ed unto all the people. And there came 
a fire out from before the Lord, and 
consumed upon the altar the burot- 
oflfering and the fat: which when all 
the people saw, they shouted and fell 
on their faces.* By this is doubtless 
meant that the fire came out from the 
presence of the Shekinah, which had 
now taken its station in the holy of ho- 
lies, though the glorious effulgence had 
spread itself on this occasion over all the 
Tabernacle and appeared in the view of 
the whole congregation. Consider more- 
over the coincidence of the circumstan- 
ces stated respecting this heaterty the 
place prepared by Solomon for the God of 
Israel to dwell in, and those stated by 
John respecting the heaven he describes. 
In Solomon's heaven there was a seat or 
throne (the mercy-seat) j so there is in 
John's. Solomon's heaven was ?l speak' 
ing-place or oracle^ and from Solomon's 
heaven came fire to consume the sacri- 
fice ; so also from the throne described 
by John proceeded voices and light- 
ningSf Rev. 4. 5 ; and the seat in each 
is occupied by One to whoni divine 
honors are paid. 
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The foregoing are not the only pas- 
sages which serve to prove that * the 
heaven' in which John saw the opened 
entrance and the throney was the earth- 
ly sanctuary. In proportion as the re- 
lation which subsists between the dif- 
ferent things mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse is discovered, our knowledge of 
the particulars will be extended. At 
present we will simply advert to a sin- 
gle passage which will receive, a strik- 
ing light from the exposition given 
above. In Rev. 13. 1 — 10, we have the 
description of a symbolical beast iden- 
tical with the fourth beast of Daniel, 
which is all but universally admitted 
to shadow forth the persecuting power 
of the Roman empire. Among the other 
disastrous doings of this baneful mon- 
ster, it is said, v. 6, that ^he opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to 
blaspheme his name, and his Taber- 
nacle, and them that dwell in heaven.* 
That is, to blaspheme, reproach, vilify, 
lord it over, and persecute the true wor- 
shippers of God, represented by the Che- 
rubims that were placed over the Ark of 
the Covenant, in the holy of holies. So 
that in blaspheming the tabernacUy he 
blasphemed those that dwelt in it, or in 
other words, those that dwelt in heaven.* 

On the whole, we cannot question 
but that this idea of the import of 
' the term ' heaven' is important to a 
right view of that blessed expectancy 
which, under the same name, sustains 
and fires the hope of the Christian in 
his toilsome pilgrimage through this 
Yale of tears. If we conceive the sub- 
ject aright, the heavenly state is the 
evhstance of the mystery of the Most 
Holy Place of the Tabernacle and Tem- 
ple. This mystery is explained in the 
closing chapters of the Apocalypse, 
which affords us the only adequate clue 
to the prophetic purport of the Taber- 
nacle-structureu There indeed the in- 
ner oracle is expanded into a glorious 
city, but it is enriched with the posses- 
sion of the same celestial sanctities, 



unfolded into their full dimensionsy and 
shining forth in a splendor suited to 
their divine nature. The link of con- 
nexion between the type and the anti- 
type, the shadow and the substance, wa 
doubt not, is clearly disclosed in the fol- 
lowing passages ; 'And he carried ni< 
away in the spirit to a great and higL 
mountain, and showed me that great city 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God, having the glory of 
God : and her light v^as like unto a stone 
most precious, even like a jasper-stone, 
clear as crystal ; and the city lieth four- 
square, aiid the length is as large as the 
breadth : and he measured the city with 
the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. 
The length, and the breadth, and the 
height of it are equal.' Here we re- 
cognise in the ' Glory of God' the She- 
kinah of the ancient economy, and in 
the four-square form of the city the 
substantiated verity of the holy of holies 
of the Tabernacle and the Temple, in 
each of which this apartment was a 
perfect cube. Again it is said, 'And I 
saw no temple therein : for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it.' By the 'temple' here is 
to be understood the pronaoSf or ante- 
rior structure, which contained the 
outer room, as contradistinguished from 
the sanctum sanctorum, which in this 
ulterior economy of glory has absorbed 
within itself the distinguishing features 
of every previous, imperfect and shad- 
owy dispensation, and become the aU 
in all. 'And the city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
in it ; for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
And there shall be no night there ; and 
they need no candle, neither light of 
the sun ; for the Lord God givetb 
them light; and they shall reign for 
ever and ever,' This is language evi^ 
dently borrowed from Isais^ in speak- 
ing, chap. 19, 20, of the same halcyoa 
period ; 'The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day; neither for hrightnett 
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shall the moon give light unto thee: 
but the Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light, and thy God thy glory. 
Thy sun shall no more go down ; nei- 
ther shall thy moon withdraw itself: 
Ibr the Lord shall be thine everlasting 
li^hty and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended.' It contains another, 
and still more emphatic, recognition 
of that Resplendent Presence which un- 
der the title of Jehovakf Angel of Je- 
hovahf Shekinahf Glory of the Lordj 
&c., pointed forward to Christ in his 
risen and glorified tkeanthropy^ when he 
should be revealed, as he is here, as 
the Luminary of the New Jerusalem, 
superseding the sun, and throwing all 
created glory into eclipse. In the idea 
of this transcendent illumination we 
may safely include all the morcU ele- 
ments, Which in the pious miud natu- 
rally connect themselves ^yith the mani- 
fested presence of the God of Truth j 
and at the same time admit the sense 
of the visible personal display which 
seems to be called ibr by the explicit- 
ness of the letter. Still we are remind- 
ed that the scene, however magnificent 
and beautiful, is sublunary. Whatever 
physical changes of a renovating nature 
may take place upon the surface of the 
globe, or in its relation to the planet- 
ary system, the locality of this state 
of 'accomplished bliss' will be upon 
the earth w^hich we now inhabit, at 
least for the period to which the Scrip- 
tures carry forward the heirs of life in 
their revelations of eternal destiny. 
What new phases of felicity may come 
over their lot in the boundless tract 
of time and space into which their ex- 
istence is launched, revolving ^ges can 
alone determine. But the disclosures 
of revelation still retain us within the 
precincts of the inhabited .earth. 'And 
the nations of thei^ which afe saved 
shall walk in the light of it \ and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and honor into it.' This is strikingly 
paralleled by the kindred prediction of 
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Isaiah, ch. 60. 2, 3—11, 'The Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles 
(nations) shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising. 
Therefore thy gates shall be open con- 
tiouaily ; they shall not be shut day 
nor night, that men may bring unto thee 
the forces (wealth) of the Gentiles, and 
that their kings may be brought.' All 
this supposes a scene still earthly. 

A ibw more extracts pointing out the 
identity of the heavenly city with the 
substance of the most holy place of the 
Tabernacle, and we bid a reluctant 
adieu to the inspiring theme. 'And he 
shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. And 
there shall be no more curse ; but the 
throne of God and the Lamb shall, be in 
it; and his servants shall serve him: 
and they shall see his face ; and his name 
shall be in their foreheads.' These serv- 
ants are the cherubic legions, whose ap- 
propriate device in the sanctuary looked 
from the extremities of the mercy-seat 
directly upon the bright cloud of the 
Presence, now developed into myriads 
of happy human existences, rejoicing 
before the throne, and making their 
perpetual oblations of service and praise. 
In view of this blissful inheritance, 
who does not feel involuntarily prompt- 
ed to exclaim with the prophet, 'Glory 
t6 the righteous ." And who but must 
be p;-ofoqndly impressed with the in- 
effable misery of those who shall finally 
come short of this 'exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory?' May then the 
solemn concluding intimation of the 
Apocalypse sink into the deepest re- 
cesses of the souls both of the writer 
and his readers ; 'Blessed are they that 
do his commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city. 
For without are dogs, and sorcerers, 
and whoremongers, and murderers, and 
idolaters, and whosoever loveth and 
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10 IT ^ And they shall make an 
ark of shittim-wood : two cubits 
and a half shall be the length there- 

k ch. 37. 1. Deut. 10. 3. Hebr. 9. 4. 

maketh a lie. ' I Jesus have sent ntine 
angel to testify unto you these things 
in the churches. I am the root and the 
tiffspring of David, and the bright and 
inoming>8tar. And the Spirit and the 
bride say come. And let him that hear- 
eth say. Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.' 

THE ARK OF THE COVEFAITT. 

10. Thfif shall make an ark of Shittim" 
wood. Heb. "^I^fi^ aron. From the iden- 
tity of rendering, it might be thought 
that the ark of the Tabernacle and that 
of Noah were expressed by the same 
term in Hebrew. But such is not the 
case. The former is called 'p^K aron, 
and the latter rOTl tebah; but the Greek 
having rendered both terms by Kifiwroi^ 
this has been followed by our own and 
many other versions. The object itself 
was properly a che$t or coffer of shittim- 
wood, overlaid with gold, in which was 
deposited the tables of the ten command- 
ments, together with Aaron's rod that 
budded, and the golden pot of preserved 
manna. This chest seems to have been 
of the dimensions of three feet nine 
inches in length, by two feet three 
inches in breadth and depth, according 
to the common cubit of eighteen inches* 
Around the upper edge was a rim or 
cornice— called in the text *a crown'— 
of pure gold ; imd on each side were 
fixed rings of gold to receive the poles 
of shittim-wood covered with gold, by 
which the ark was carried from place 
to pladie. The staves always remained 
in the rings, even when the ark was at 
rest. The ark had at top a lid or cover 
of solid gold ; for such was what the 
text calls 'the mercy-seat,' and which 
the Septuagint renders Wavrfiptov or the 
litiatoryf by which name it is men- 
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of, and a 6ubit and a half the 
breadth thereof, and a cubit and a 
half the height thereof^ 



tioned by St. Patil in Hebv 9. 4, and 
which was probably so called, because, 
on the great day of atonement, the blood 
of the expiatoty sacrifice was sprinkled 
on or before it. Upon the two ends of 
this lid, and of the same matter with it, 
that is, solid gold, were placed two 
figures of cherubim which looked to- 
wards each other, and whose out- 
stretched wings, meeting over the cen- 
tre of the ark, overshadowed it com- 
pletely. It was here that the Shekinah 
or Divine Presence more immediately 
rested, and both in the Tabernacle and 
Temple was indicated by a cloud, from 
the midst of which responses were de- 
livered in an audible voice whenever 
the Lord was consulted in behalf of the 
people. Hence God is sometimes men- 
tioned as he that *dwelleth' or < sitteth 
between the cherubim.* In its removals 
the ark was covered with a vail. Num. 
4. 6, and might only be carried on the 
shoulders of the priests or Levites. The 
Rabbins think, with some reason, that 
it was only carried by the priests on 
extraordinary occasions, being ordina- 
rily borne by the Levites. No other form, 
of conveyance wa;^ allowed, nor were 
any other persons permitted to interfere 
with it. The fate of Uzzab, 2 Sam. 6. 3,> 
admonished the Israelites, in a very 
solemn manner, of the consequences of 
even a well meant officiousness in a 
matter where the divine will had been 
so clearly expressed to the contrary. 

After the Israelites had passed the 
Jordan, the ark generally occupied its 
proper place in the Tabernacle, and was 
afterwards placed in the Temple built 
by Solomon. From the direction given 
by Josiah to the Levites, 2 Chroh. 35. 3, 
to restore the ark to its place, it would 
seem to have been previously removed, 
but it is not known whether this vas 
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done by the priests, to presenre it from 
profanation, or by the idolatrous kings 
Manasseh or Amon, to make room for 
their idols. It seems that the ark, with 
the other precious things of the Tem- 
ple, became the spoil of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and was taken ta Babylon ; and it 
does not appear that it was restored at 
the end of the captivity, or that any 
new one was made. What became of 
the ark after the captivity cannot be 
ascertained. Some of the Rabbins think 
that it was concealed, to preserve it 
from the Chaldeans, and that it could 
not again be discovered, nor will be till 
the Messiah comes and reveals it. 
Others say that it was indeed taken 
away by the Chaldeans, but was after- 
wards restored, and occupied its place 
in the second Temple : but the Talmud 
and some of the Jewish writers confess, 
that the want of the ark was one of the 
points in which the second Temple was 
inferior to that of Solomon : to which 
we may add that neither Ezra, Nehe- 



miah^ the Maccabees, nor Josephus,. 
inention the ark as extant in the second 
Temple, and the last authority ex- 
pressly says that there was nothing m 
the sanctuary when the Temple was 
taken by Titus* It certainly does not 
appear in the Arch erected at Rome in 
honor of that conqueror, and in which 
the spoils of the Temple are displayed ; 
although some writers have attempted 
to identify it with the table of shew- 
bread which is there represented. 

It is to be remarked that similar arks 
or chests, containing the mysteries or 
their religions, were common among 
nearly all the ancient heathen nations,. 
the hint of which was probably taken 
from that of the Jews. The Egyptians, 
for instance, carried in solemn proces- 
sions a sacred chest, contAini>^g their se- 
cret things and the mysteries of their re- 
ligion, of which the following cut, from 
the hieroglyphic remains of that coun> 
try, shows a very remarkable conform'^ 
ity to the Hebrew model. 




EeTPTiAN Ark Borne bt Priest^. 



The Trojans also had their sacred 
chest ; and the pcUladium of the Greeks 
and Romans was something not very un- 
like. It is remarkable too, that as the 
Hebrew Tabernacle and Temple had a 



holy of holies^ in which the ark was de- 
posited, so had the heatheui in the in* 
most part of their temples^ an adytum 
or penetrale, which none but the priests 
might enter. Something Tery 8iiwl«r 
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11 And thou shalt overlay it with 
pure gold, within and without shalt 
thou overlay it ; and shalt make up- 
on it a crown of gold round about. 

12 And thou shalt cast four rings 
of gold for it, and put them in the 
four comers thereof; and two rings 
shall he in the one side of it, and 
two rings in the other side of it. 

13 And thou shalt make staves of 
shittim-wood, and overlay them 
with gold. 

may also be traced among barbarous and 
savage nations. Thus, Tacitus, speak- 
ing of the nations of Northern Germa- 
ny, of whom our Saxon ancestors were 
a branch, says that they generally wor- 
shipped Hertham, or the Mother Earth 
{Terram matrem)'j believing her to in- 
terpose in the affairs of mep, and to 
visit nations ; and that to her, within a 
grove in a certain island, was conse- 
crated a vehicle covered tvith a vest- 
ment j and which none but the priests 
were allowed to touch. The same thing 
has been frequently noticed in con- 
nexion with the , religious systems of 
other heathen nations, and among the 
inhabitants of Mexico and the South 
Sea Islands, very curious analogies with 
the Mosaic ark have been discovered, 
of which the reader will find an account 
in Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. Art. *^. 

11. Make up9n it a crovm of gold 
round about, Heb. 11*^^0 iSHt "^t zer 
zahab sahib , a golden border round 
about, Gr. KVfjtaTia jf^pvffa trrperrra, gold" 
en wreathed^ waves round about. This 
* crown ' was an ornamental cornice, 
moulding, or border, which went round 
the top, as a kind of enclosure serving 
to make firm the propitiatory in its 
place, and called a 'crown' from its en- 
compassing the whole outer extremities 
of the upper side of the ark somewhat 
as a crown encircles the temples of the 
head. The term is only employed in 
reference to thte rims or erovms of gold 
made round the ark of the covenaat, 



14 And thou shalt put the staves 
into the rings by the sides of the 
ark, that the ark may be borne 
with them. 

15 iThe staves shall be in the 
rings of the ark : they shall not he 
taken from it. 

16 And thou shalt put into the ark 
m the testimony which I shall give 
thee. 

1 1 Kings 8. 8. m ch. 16. 34. <fe 31. 18. Deut. 
10. 2, 5. <fe 31. 26. 1 Kings 8. 9. 2 Kings 11. 
12. Hebr. 9. 4. 

the table of shew-bread, and the altar 
of incense. From the rendering of the 
Greek it would appear that the work of 
this cornice was somehow exquisitely 
wrought in graceful flexures or undula- 
tions, resembling the waves of the sea. 

12. Thou shalt cast four rings of 
goldj &c. Doubtless of solid gold, as 
they were to sustain a very consider- 
able weight when the staves were in- 
serted and the ark borne by the priests. 
Whether these rings were placed length- 
wise or breadthwise of the ark is not 
clear. We infer the latter, however, 
as otherwise, when carried, the front 
part of the ark with its cherubim would 
be sideways, which is not likely. Be- 
sides we are told, 1 Kings, 8. 8, that in 
the Temple 'the ends of the staves were 
seen out in the holy place, before the 
oracle ;' consequently, as the ark front- 
ed the entrance, the staves must have 
run along the extremity of its breadth, 
instead of its length. 

16. Thou shalt put — the testimxmyj 
&c. That is, the two tables of stone on 
which the Law of the ten Command- 
ments was written ; called ' the testi- 
mony,* because God did in them testify 
his authority over the Israelites, his re- 
gard for them, his presence with them, 
and his displeasure against .them in 
case they transgressed ; while they on 
the other hand by accepting and deposit- 
ing this Law in its appointed place, 
testified their professed subjection and 
obedience to its requirements^— On the 
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17 And n thou shalt make a mercy- 
teat of pure gold : two cubits and a 
jialf ihall be the length thereof, 

• ch. 37. 6. Rom. 3. 35. Hebr. 9. 5. 



difficulty 8apj>osed to be created by the 
comparison of this pass&ge with Heb. 
9.4, see the commentators on that text, 
particularly the XVIIth Excursus in 
Prof. Stuart's Commentary on Hebrews. 
17. Thou ahaU make a mercy seat of 
pttr« gold. Heb. VTit^ kapporeth, from 
^13 kaphoTf to cover. The verb is, 
however, used for the most part in a 
moral sense, being applied to the cover- 
I imgf that is, the expiation, of sins. The 
Gr. yersion unites the two senses by 
rendering iXeutTriptav emdcuaj that is, a 
propitiatory coveringy or mercy-seat, 
a rendering sanctioned by the Holy 
Spirit, as we find it employed, with the 
omission of the last word, by the apos- 
tle, Heb. 9. -5, 'And over it the cheru- 
bims of glory shadowing the mercy- 
teat {iXaarrtpivv).* The same term in 
Rom. 3. 525, is applied to Christ, *whom 
I God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
(jXaoTTiptuii) through faith in his blood.' 
So also 1 John, 2. 2, 'He is the propi- 
tiation (Waffrnpi >v) for our sins.' From 
whence the conclusion is probably fair- 
ly to be drawn, that this mercy-seat was 
in some sense an adumbration of Christ 
is the grand medium of expiation for 
the sins of men. This mercy-seat, 
which was made of solid gold instead 
of wood overlaid with gold, like the 
rest of the ark, was the upper side of 
I the sacred chest made to be removed 
entirely, or, as Josephus says, raised 
by hinges, when the tables of testimony 
were to be taken out or put p. 

THE CHERT7BIU. 

18. Thou shalt make two cheruhims 
of gold, &c. Heb. ^"^3*^5 kerubim. Gr. 
Xtpov0ift Cheroubim. Our English Word 
is the plural untranslated of the orig- 
inal D1*n3 kerub, a term of which the 
etymology is very much of a contested 



and a cubit and a half the breadth 
thereof. 

18 And thou shalt make twoche* 
rubims o/*gold, of beaten woik 

■»■■■■ I    ,^ ,■ ■> , „ , -■■.    M ^ . ^^1^^^ 

point with critics and lexicographers. 
According to the regular analogy of 
the language, it has the form of the 
past participle of the verb n*^^ harab. 
But no such verb exists among the liv* 
ing roots of the Hebrew. It was there- 
fore regarded by most of the ancient 
Christian fathers as a compound word 
made up perhaps of "^23 nakar^toknow, 
and 11*^ rub, multitude, equivalent to 
multitudo scientUe or muUitu^ cogtH' 
tionis, abundance of knou)ledge ; or of 
^ ke, ni^ rub, and VO^H binah, quasi 
multitudo cognitionia, of equivalent in^ 
port. But this mode of derivation is 
so utterly at variance with the laws 
which regulate the process of formation 
in Hebrew woitls, that it cannot be 8us> 
tained for a moment when tried by the 
test of sound criticism. Yet it is remark- 
able that in nearly all the ancient in- 
terpretations the idea of mtUtitttde was 
prominent, indicating that they reg3Bfd<^ 
ed TH muUitudo as beyond doubt one 
of its constituent elements. We have 
no doubt they were correct in assigning 
this as one of the meanings of the 9ym- 
bol, but they were unquestionably wrong 
in eliciting this idea from the etymology 
of the term. At the same time, although 
the genius of the language will not ad- 
mit the legitimate developement of the 
sense of knowledge or intelligence from 
any part of the word, yet it is very 
possible to account for this sense being 
deduced from it by the philosophizing 
fathers of the church ; fer with the 
Platonists vings were deemed an em- 
blem of vHsdom and knowledge, and the 
same import was thought to be con- 
veyed by the Cherubim being ' full of 
eyes before and behind.' Taking there •> 
fore this apprehended import of the 
symbol itself, and applying it retlexiy 
to the straotuie of the term, ihey gave 
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as the result the interpretation above- 
mentioned , which is no unfair specimen 
of patristic philology. Others again 
with more regard to intrinsic probabii> 
ity have proposed, by a transposition 
of letters, to trace the word to the root 
S5"| rakabf to ride, as the Cherubim 
are described in the remarkable vision 
of Ezekiel, ch. 1, as forming, together 
with the mystic animated wheels, a 
kind of living chariot on which the sym- 
bol of the divine glory is exhibited as 
upborne and transported; whence the 
Psalmist, Ps. 18. 10, describes the Most 
High as < riding upon the Cherub j' and 
the Cherubim in Solomon's temple, 1 
Chron. 28. 18, are called ' a chariot.' 

By others various other etymologies 
have been suggested, but none entirely 
satisfiictory. AAer a pretty extensive 
and elaborate investigation we have on 
the whole been inclined to give the pre- 
ference to the r«ot abovementioned, 
▼iz.j D'TlJ karab, now obsolete in He- 
brew, but existing in Syriac and Arabic 
in the primitive sense of ploughing or 
making furrowa in the earth; and 
thence, secondly, of nwking incisions 
in metals, or engraving, and finally by 
natural transition, of making sculptured 
figures, or glyphs, of any kind. This 
is confirmed by Rosenmuller, who re- 
marks that as one and the same word 
in Syriac and Arabic is used to denote 
expressing, sculpturing, «ad fabricat- 
ing, so in the verb Tl^ , karab' and its 
derivates the same complex idea is in- 
volved, as is to be inferred from the 
fact that the Syriac korubo signifies not 
only a ploughman, but also a former of 
images. It may also be observed that 
as b, V, and / are in all languages per- 
mutable, being letters of the same or- 
gan, this etymology presents us with 
«ome remarkable affinities. For begin- 
ning with the Heb. y?lD karab, to make 
incisions, we find in the Teutonic family 
for incidere, to cut as in engraving. 
Germ, kerben, Angl. Sax. keorfan, Eng. 
carve; and then as g and k are inter- 



changeable, we have the Or. yfva^cii, 
grapho, Germ, gralien, Angl. Sax- gr«- 
fan, Eng. grave, engrave, and Fr. grif' 
fan (gr//?in), an imaginary animal com- 
pounded of beast and bird, evidently de- 
rived from a distortion of the cherubic 
figure. In all these words the idea of 
sculpturing or engraving is predomin- 
ant, and according to the analogy of 
Hebrew formations S1^^ kerub -would 
properly signify that which was carved , 
sculptured, or v^ought with a graving 
tool, thus corresponding very well with 
what is said of the Cherubim as a kind 
of statuary or wrought images placed 
over the mercy-seat. 

In the annexed cut it may be thought 
that we have but loosely followed the ex- 
ample of Moses in 'making every thing 
after the pattern shown in the mount/ 
inasmuch as Moses says nothing of the 
fourfold variety of faces which we have 
here given to the Cherubic emblem. Bat 
our design is taken from the Cherubim 
of Ezekiel, which are thus described, 
ch. 1. 4 — 14. 'And I looked, and be- 
hold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and a fire unfold- 
ing itself, and a brightness was about 
it, and out of the midst thereof as the 
color of amber, out of the midst of the 
fire. Also out of the midst thereof came . 
the likeness of four living creatures. 
And this was their appearance; they 
had the likeness of a man. And every 
one had four faces, and every one had 
four wings. And their feet were straight 
feet ; and the sole of their feet was 
like the sole of a calf's foot ; and they 
sparkled like the color of burnished 
brass. And they had the hands of a 
man under their wings on their four 
sides ; and they four had their faces and 
their wings. Their wings were joined 
one to another; they turned not when 
they went ; they went every one straight 
forward. As for the likeness of their 
faces, they four had the face of a man, 
and the face of a lion, on the right side: 
and they four had the face of an ox on 
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; Ihsf fbur also had tha 
Mce ol an eagle. Thus were Iheir facea : 
and their wings wen stretched upward : 
nro wingB of every one were joined one 
M naother, and tvo covered their bodies, 
And ttiej went every one stiaight for- 
ward ; whither the spirit wu lo 
they went ; and Ihey turned not n 
they weal. Ai for the likeness of 
living crTBlures, their appearance 
like bntning coals of fire, and like 
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appearance of lunps : it 

down among the iiiing ci 

[he Gie was bright, and out of the fire 

went forth tigbtning. And the living 

pearance ofa flash of lighlning.' That 
these lisioaary beings, though here call- 
ed ' living creatures,' were in iacl sym- 
holically identical with the 'cherubim,' 
(erroneously wrillfn ' eherubimi' in ixa 
version), will appear in the ssqugl. 
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The inquiry now Hjisrs respeciiiin 
Ihe lymbolical dttign of these very re- 
markable creations, which, from bring 
new lifeless sculptured statues in the 
Hoaaie Tabemaclr, became animated, 
inlelligeni, and active agents in the 
Bfslic visioDS of the prophets. It is 
eertainlj one of Ihe lowest aims of in- 
Alite wisdom in any part of its dis- 
penMtions to adopt a system of sym- 
Ms which should merely address them- 
■elvea in beanlifol or singnlar fomis to 
Lotbs ilntgiiation.. They 
a worthy of Ihe di- 



' Aire THE Cherubiu. 
vine soutee in which they originate on- 
ly as Ihey disclose a rich and inatrao- 
live significancy under their outward 
aspect. That such is preeminently the 
cue with the symbol before us, we 
shall hope to make a|ipear in Ihe re- 
marks that follow. 



la necessary to 



identity of the Cherubim of Motes with 
the Living Creatures of Ezekiel. In 
order to this it is to be obaerved, that 
Eickiel wai in captivity in Babykw 
whea Ihia vision was vouobssfsd him. 
But it appear* &on Enk. 8. 1—3 that 
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wbile there he wsts transported in spirit 
to Jerusalem, and set down in the pre- 
cincts of the Temple, where he beheld, 
among other objects, tt^e Living Crea- 
ttires and the Throne, previously de> 
scribed, standing in the inner court. 
*Then,> says he, ch. 10. 18—22, <the 
glory of the Lord (the Shekinah) de- 
parted from ofif the threshold of the 
house, and stood over the cherubims. 
And the cherubims lifted up their 
wings, and mounted up from the earth 
m my sight : when they went out, the 
wheels also were beside them, and 
every one stood at the door of the east 
gate of the Lord's house ; and the glory 
of the God of Israel was over them 
above. This is the living creature (i. e. 
collection of living creatures) that I 
saw under the God of Israel by the river 
of Chebar j and I knew that they were 
the cherubims. Every one had four 
faces apiece, an^ every one four wings ; 
and the likeness of the hands of a man 
was under their wings. And the like- 
ness of their faces was the same faces 
which I saw by the river of Chebar, 
theicappearances and themselves : they 
went every one straight forward.' The 
import unquestionably is, that although 
the fact was not at first made known, 
or the idea did not occur, to him, yet 
now upon farther pondering the sub- 
ject, he became fully convinced and as- , 
sured in his own mind that these Living 
Creatures were beings of the same sym- 
bolioal purport with the Cherubim that 
stood on the Mercy-seat of the Ark in 
the Temple. This is an important step 
in the progress of our elucidation. It 
authorises us to set it down as a point 
fixed and settled beyond all debate, that 
the Cherubim and thg Living Creature* 
artf in aytKbolical ftgn^mncy, one and 
thetamt. 

We are now prepared to consider the 
very remarkable usage of the sacred 
writers in regard both to the Hebrew 
and Greek original of the term rendered 
tkfing ereeOuroi (Hah* ni^ h4jfoitk. 



Gr. {oic aroa)f in each of which laA*' 
guages the respective roots of the "wordc 
signify to live. Yet who woald hav» 
thought a priori that these would hava 
been the terms employed in the follow* 
ing passages ? Ps. 68. 9, 10, < Thou, O 
God, didst send a plentiful rain, where- 
by thou didst confirm thine inheritance,, 
when it was weary. Thy congregation 
('^rt'^rT hayathekaj thy living creature, 
Gr. ra ^(aa 9«v, thy hving creature*') hath 
dwelt therein.' On what grounds, philo- 
logically, this usage is to be ezplsdned, 
we know not, but it is clear that it in- 
volves the idea of multitude j if the Cng- 
lish equivalent, congregation^ can be any 
evidence of the fact. A striking parallel 
occurs, 2 5am. 23. 11, 'And the Philis- 
tines were gathered together into a troop 
(iT^njD lahayahf into a living creature, 
Gr. eis 6i)(iiuVf into a wild beast) j where 
was a piece of ground full of lentiles : 
and the people fled from the Philistines.' 
See also, v. 13, *And the troop (rT^n 
hayahf the livfng creature) of the Phil- 
istines pitched in the valley of Repha- 
im.' The Gr. rendering in the latter 
passage does not conform, being ray^a^ 
a ratikf order, and in military phrase a 
battalionj a body of soldiery. But it is 
clear from these citations viewed to- 
gether, that the import of numbers actu- 
ally enters into the usage of the orig- 
inal word for living creature, and as 
the living creatures and the cherubim 
are ^symbolically the same, the idea of 
multitude is equally common to both^ 
This idea, however, it is to be recol- 
lected, arises wholly from the interpre- 
tation, and not from the etymology of 
the terms. 

As then the fonr ftatt, the living crea^ 
tures, of Ezekiel are identical with tha 
chervbiM, so they are plainly identical- 
also with the four hea^s (^ci>a) which 
figure so conspicuotusly in the mystia 
machinery of the Apocalypse. Passinf 
from tha visions of the river of Chebar 
to those' of the lale of Patmos, we be* 
hoM the iaUpwing seasa dapictad npon 
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of that grateful aotliem which resQunds 
from their lips ? 'Thou hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, add 
nation/ Can this possibly be the lan^ 
guage of angels ?— especially when we 
hear the apostle saying, Heb. 2. 16^ 
'For verily he took not on him the na* 
ture of angels, but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham/ and when, moreover^ 
we find in thfs very context the angels 
expressly distinguished from the four 
beasts. 

Conceiving this then as a point clear* 
ly ascertained, that the Cherubim of the- 
Apocalypse adumbrate a human askd not 
an angelio order of beings, let us go back 
and apply this result to the Cherubim 
of the P^itateuch. We behold them, 
statio&ed on the Propitiatory, with the 
symbol of the Divine Presience re3ting^ 
between them, son^ewhat l^ke Mose^ 
on the mount with Aaron and Hnr sup- 
porting his arms on either s^de. In this 
position, as we hare seen that they 
strictly represent men and. not ang.«l8f 
what more natural than that their pri- 
mary and proximate drift as symbols 
should be to $hadow forth tfee race of 
Israel and the great fact of Ood^speeu' 
liar residence ainMng themi In the 
cherubic emblems of the Tabernacle, 
therefore, we behold a mystic embodi- 
ment of the congregation which, in the 
wilderness, was ordinarily encamped 
round about the holy fal^e without. 
-Accordingly the high priest who enter- 
ed into the holy of holier and there 
looked upon the Ark of. the Covenant 
and its cherubic appendages,, with the 
Shekinah enthroned between, beheld ia 
fact but a miniature model of what he 
saw on a large seals when <etanding in 
the midst of the many thousands of I»> 
reel abiding in their tents. There were 
the Cherubim resbWed into their ee»> 
stitnent multitudes, and oyer the host 
rested in calm majesty the Pillar of 
Cloud, the visible token of the Divinity 
among men f What else is the burden I permsnently residing among the chosen 
Vol. II. 9 



the propbetic cattvass, Rev. 4. 6—8, 
'And before the throne there was a sea 
of glaas like unto crystal : and in the 
midst of the throne, and. round about 
the throne, tp«re four beastSj full of 
eyes before atid behind. And the first 
beast -sras like a lion, and the second 
beast wus like a calf, and the third beast 
had a face as a man, and the fourth 
beast ^Rras like a flying eagle. And 
the four beasts had each of them six 
win^ about him ; and they were full 
of eyes within : and they rest not day 
sad night, saying, Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord €rod Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come.* As the Cherubim in 
this vision are nearer to the Throne, and 
Che incambent Majesty than in the other, 
they are represented as having six wings 
instead of /o«r, to denote the propriety 
of having their persons more fully vail- 
ed from the glanee of that holy eye to 
which even the heavens are unclean. 
But what is the song sung by these em- 
blematic agents? Ch. 6. 8^~10, 'And 
when he had taken the book, the four 
beasts, and four and twenty elders fell 
down before the' Lamb, having ' every 
(me of them harps, and golden vials full 
of odors, which are the prayers of saints. 
And they sung a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof: for \koa wast 
slain, and hast redeemed qs to Grod by 
thy blood put ef every kindred, and 
tongae, and people', and nation ; and 
hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests: and we shall reil^n on the 
earth.' Can the reader have failed, from 
these ample quotations, to anticipate 
the conclusion of the whole matter? 
The ChervMm of the Tabernacle and 
Temple J the Living Creatures of Eze- 
kielj and the hymning beasts of John, 
are aH one and thje same symbol. And 
what is the truth and mystery of this 
symbol? What do we recognise in it 
but human instead of angelic beings, 
even a multitude of the redeemed from 
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tribes. But even this was a typieai 
scene, presenting to the eye an image 
of thiit state which shall be disclosed 
when th^'last chapters of Isaiah, £ze* 
kiel, and John shall be fulfilled, when 
the Tabernacle of God shall again be 
with men, and he shall set his sanctn- 
ary in the midst of them for ever more. 
Whether Moses or Ezekiel or J<^n 
were themseWes aware of the troe im- 
port of these hallowed hieroglyphics, 
is by no means essential to the ralidity 
of our conclusions respecting them. We 
thitafc it highly probable, on the whole, 
that they did not understand, at least 
but partially, their true-meant design. 
They were doubtless among the things 
respecting which they 'enquired dili- 
gently,* but were obliged to leave their 
full signifieancy to be elicited for the 
edification of subsequent ages of the 
church. Yet even in the description 
quoted iVom Ezekiel there are occasion- 
Ill hints and intimations which might be 
supposed to lead to a strong suspicion 
that the Living Creatures were intend- 
ed to shadow forth men instead of avt- 
geh. Thns for iftstance, it is said, Ezek. 
1. 5, 'And this was their appearance ; 
they had the likenese of a man;* that is, 
their predominating aspect was human, 
notwithstanding their otherwise singu- 
lar and unearthly form. Again, v. 8, 
'And they had the hands of a man un- 
der their Wings.' The same circum- 
stance is afterwards ^mentioned concem- 
-ingthe Cherubim) ch. 10. ^, and a se- 
cond time repeated, v. SI, as something 
]pe«ttliarly note-worthy, that * there ap- 
peared in the chembims the form of a 
man*9 hand under their wings.' These 
remarkable items in the description 
mny be regarded as furnishing at least 
m slight inuendo as to the true solution 
of the symbol. But it was reserved for 
itmt pen which was to complete the sa- 
end canon, and afford a key to the de- 
^l«pement of so many preceding mys- 
teries, to give to the student of levela- 
tioBf aft'ih||nnd <sqptnitio{i of this re- 



markable symbol, dMwt which wc can 
no longer doubt, when we bear them 
ascribing their redemption to the blood 
of the Lamb. 

It may go, moreover, to remove any 
lingering hesitancy on this point> to 
consider more closely tWir relation to 
the other parts of the typical apparatus 
of the Tabemacle. They were an abiding 
fixture upon the Ark of the Covenant ; 
they were stationed upon the eztremi* 
ties of the Mercy-seat with the bright 
0lond of the Presence beaming between 
them; they were constructed of tha 
same material with the Mercy-seati 
and in every thing seemed to have tho 
most indissoluble eonncxioa with the 
latent import of this system of shadows^ 
of which Bustorf remarks ; ' It is tha 
opinion of the Jews, that the Ark, with 
the Mercy-seat and. the Cherubim, form 
the foundation) root, heart, and narrow 
of the whole Tabernacle, and. so of the 
whole Levieieal. service.' Now we are 
authorised to ask, whether it b^ conceiv- 
able that angels are as much interested 
in the truth and substance of the typical 
Mercy-seat or Propitiatory, as ransom- 
ed sinners, whose happiness, and song, 
and salvation, all centre in this grand 
mystery? We would detract nothing 
from what is justly due to angels ; but 
we see not^whyv in the very heart of a 
system of symbols shadowing forth our 
recovery by a Savior, so prominent a 
pl^ace should be given to the biero- 
glyjAics of a foyreign race of beingS) 
however deeply they may be- interested 
in contemplating this work, or service- 
able in promoting it. Nothing is more 
plainly taught in the word of God, than 
that it is in virtue of the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ that the Most High dwells 
amidst the children of men. And this 
great truth we suppose tp have been 
visibly represented by the habitation of 
the Divine Glory between the Cherubim 
and over the Expiation cover of the Ark. 
But nothing of the nature of an atone- 
.flwot iaaf o«s«spry to pr^piUfite the pres- 
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ence of God among the sinless angels. 
Why then should we assign to them, 
however much we loVe them, and prize 
their kind offices, a symbol so pre- 
eminently appropriate to ourselves^ 
TJntil therefore we are convinced on 
solid grounds of the untenableness of 
oar position, and pointed to some pas* 
sag^e of holy writ expressly affirming 
or clearly implying, that the Mosaic 
Cherubim were emblems of angels, we 
shall hold them to be representatives of 
human beings, and of no others. 

At the same time we find no diffi- 
culty in admiiting, in perfect consist- 
ency with this theory, that the Cheru- 
bim were popularly regarded by the 
ancient Jews, as they still are by modem 
Christians, as a current designation of 
some portion at least of the angelic or- 
der of beings. Nor do we doubt that 
Peter, in saying that the things of re- 
demption wer6^ things 'which the an- 
gels desired to look into,-* had direct 
allusion in his own mind to the position 
of the Cherubim on the AriL of the 
Corenant, which stood as if intently 
poring upon the mysteries couched nn- 
der both it and the surmounting Glory. 
Angels usually appeared asf winged 
messengers ; and winga were a striking 
appendage of the 'Cherubim. Angels 
too were always considered as a race 
of beings abidirig near to the Divine 
Presence in heaven, and nA an accom- 
paniment of the Shekinah, whenever 
and wherever it appeared ; the Cheru- 
bim, also, in their relation to the Cloud 
of Glory, were regarded as a vnttferi oZ- 
ized representation of this great fact, 
and the Holy of Holies in which they 
stood was dimly conceived of cu a type 
of heaven. Under thesis circumstances 
it was natural that the idea of angelic 
beings should attach to the symbol, 
and that this idea should be tradition- 
ally perpetuated, at least until a more 
rigid research into the nature and gfr> 
nius of the symboNcal langui^e should 
brin^tolight its gencdne import. That I 



the Cherubim do actually in their inm 
intent represent human beiim$ instead 
of angeh, is a conclusion to which wt 
seem to be brought irresistibly by th« 
chain of scriptural induction in the 
foregoing remarks ; and if it ^hyuld 
atill remain problematical in the mind 
of the seader on wfaftt grounds a device 
so strikingly angtli^ should have hetu 
adopted to represent a human reality, 
we do not hesitate to suggest that the 
true dne is to be found in the fact, that 
th§ ehirubie $ymholi in ita . ultimats 
atope, pointad fonvard to that condition 
of reganerataj rt4aemadj riaaUf and gUh 
rifUd many when thay ^uiil htna «#- 
Bumtd an at^alie nature. Our Savior 
declares of the happy soba of the resui- 
rectidn that thdy shall neither man^ 
nor be given in marriage, bat shall be 
as the angels of God in heaven ; and 
when John fell down before the reveal- 
ing angel of the Apocalypse, and was 
about to worshi|i him, he was met by 
the rebuke, *See that tl^ou do it noi ; 
for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book.' 
Such, we doubt not, is the final desti- 
nation 6f the children of God in that 
future economy to which the eye of 
faith looks forward ; and in the mean 
time, if the visions of the prophets 
should portray the scenes of that com- 
ing dispensation, where the actors were 
to be truly men in their post-resurrec* 
tion natures, how should such actors be 
symbolically represented but by angels? 
The Cherubim then may be considered 
as representatives of wigels, so far as 
angels themselves are representatives 
of men ; but, in our opinion j no farther. 
If then our main position iir regard to 
the representative character of the Che- 
rubim, may be considered as estabUsh- 
ed, it only remains to make use of this 
proof by way of explication of the 
strange, anomalous,^ ted,- we had ^• 
most said, monstrous, diversity of forms 
nnd fiicei of which the symbol ^iras 
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eohiposed. Were the Cherubim men-^ 
men standing in coTenant relation with 
God— «men possessed of renewed spirit- 
tisl life, and thus enjoying the divine 
faTor^-th^Q may we not conclude , that 
this unique combination of forms repre- 
aerUs »ome marked and defituMe dttri- 
hute$ in the character of those v^om 
ihe symbol adumbrates i What then are 
the diistinguishing traits in the charac- 
ter of the people of God, which may be 
fitly represented by emblems so unique? 
How shall the hieroglyphic be read? 
The ftice of the Ox reminds us of the 
qualities of the ox, and these, it is well 
known, are patient endurance, unwea- 
ried serrice, and meek submission to 
the yoke. What claims has he to the 
title of a man of God who is not distin- 
guished by these ox-like attributes? 
The Lion is the proper symbol of un- 
daunted.'Courage^ glowing zeal, triumph 
over enemies, united with innate noble- 
ness, and magnanimity of spirit. The 
Man, as a symbol, we may well ccm- 
ceive as indicating intelligence, medi- 
tation, wisdom, sjrmpathy, philanthro- 
py, and every generous and tender emo- 
tion. And, finally, in the Kagle wie re- 
cognise the impersonation of an ac- 
tive, vigilant, fervent, soaring spirit, 
prompting the readiest and swiftest 
execution df the divine commands, and 
elevating the. soul to the things that are 
above. 

We admit the affixing of these inter- 
pretations to be in a great measure ar- 
bitrary, and we hope they may be re- 
jected or improved upoo> according as 
the evidenc.e for or against them may 
weigh in the mind of the re<ider. They 
certainly mean something; they have 
not been 'adopted without wise reasons ; 
and we would wish to fix upon such 
a solution as shall carry with it the 
highest intrinsic probability.. In. the 
nature of the case, much must be }eft to 
the private judgment, perhaps we might 
say fancy, of expositors in tracing anal- 
ogies aiid assigning meanings tp sym- 



bols which we yet know in the toain to 
be possessed of meaning. 

In adverting, however, to the syin* 
bolical import of the straight for- 
ward motion of the Cherubim, we have 
perhaps a more explicit warrant of the 
Scriptures for our expUcatiqn. In 
speaking of this peculiarity, Ezekiel 
says, 'They went every one straight 
forward J whithersoever the spirit was 
to go, they went; they turned not as 
they wei^if' Their loconiotive progress 
was directly and undeviatingly/oruord. 
They turned neither their faces, nor their 
winga, nor their bodies. There was no 
digression, regression, wandering, or cir- 
cuitous wheeling in their movements. 
In the direction in which their eyes or 
faces were fixed, their progress tended. 
Is it not then a rational supposition 
that by this is indicated that steady and 
undeviating course of obedience, that 
determined adherence to the right ways 
■of the Lord, from which the faithful are 
not to be seduced ? Is not rectitude the 
prevailing tenor of a good man's life, 
and is not hip course onward, according^ 
to the Apostle's motto, 'forgetting the 
things which are behind and reaching 
forth unto those things that are before, 
I press toward.the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.' Again, let the following pas- 
sages be noticed in this connexion. 
Prov. 4. 25^27, 'Let thine eyes look 
right, on, and let thine eyelids look 
straight before thee. Ponder the path 
of thy feet, and let all thy ways be 
established. Turn not to. the right 
hand nor to the left: remove thy foot 
from evil.' Ps. 125. 5, 'As for such as 
turn aside ufUo their crooked ways^ the 
Lord shall lead them forth with the 
workers of iniquity.' Heb. 12. 13, *Mak§ 
straight paths for your feet lest that 
which is lame be turned out of the way.' 
Thus plainly are we taught the teach- 
ing of the rectilinear course of the Che- 
rubim, i. e. of the people of God. 

Upon the various other items of the 
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6balt thou inak« them, In the two 
ends of the merey-seat 
19 And make one cherub on the 
oae end, and the other cherub on 
the other end : even of the merey- 
seat shall ye make the ch^rubims 

on the two ends thereof. 

- ^ i  ... I  

prophet's description of these visipnary 
creations, it will scarcely be necessary 
in this connexion to enlarge. Sufficient 
has probably been said to establish our 
main position, that the Cherubim of the 
8cripture$ are a symbol of holy men, 
and not, primarily, of holy angels . The 
importance of this clue to the mystic 
device will be obvious to every reader, 
and will no doubt justify the adaptation 
of our figure to EzeklePs rather than 
to Moses' description. We could not 
otherwise so well have expanded our 
remarks in the form of a systematic 
inquiry into the genuine scope and de- 
sign of this extraordinary symbol, of 
which Josephus says, 'They (the Che- 
rabim) are flying creatures, but their 
form is not like to that of any of the 
creatures which men have seen ; though 
Moses said he had seen such beings near 
the throne of God.' The field of in- 
vestigation, however, in reference to 
this sacred hieroglyphic is but just en- 
tered, and the most enriching results 
still await the future explorer. — We 
now retiivi. to the material construction 
of these mystic append^es of the Ark. 
Of beaten work shait thou make them. 
Heb. tTS0pf2 mikshah, hard work shait 
thou make it, Gr. -ypvaoropevray gold- 
en* turned- work. This is generally 
explained as importing, that the Che- 
rubim were to be beaten out with the 
hammer from the same solid mass of 
gold with the Mercy-seat, but no such 
meaning can be gathered from the gen- 
uine sense of the original. The term 
fncp^a mikshah, from tWp kashah, to 
he hard, implies simply that the ma- 
terials of the Propitii^tory apd the Che- 
rubim were to be of soUd massive gold 
9» 



20 And o the cherabims ^lall 
stretch forth their wings on high, 
covering the mercy-seat with their 
wings, and their faces shall look one 
to another ; toward the mercy-seat 
shall the faces of the cherubimsbe. 

«1 Kings 6. 7. 1 Chron. fiS. 16. Hebr.9.6. 

I  I   ■»■■ ■-  I  I  I I I  11 ^— ^— .^^pw^ 

in contradistinction from being hollow 
inside, or made of wood overlaid with 
gold. Besides, it must be evident to the 
slightest reflection that such a mode of 
construction is utterly beyond the art 
or power of man ; it must have been no- 
thing short of a miracle. The cherubic 
figures were doubtless either cast in a 
mould or sculptured by the engraver's 
tool, as the Greek lenders the word, and 
then permanently attached by soldering 
to either extremity of the Mercy-seat. 

19. Of the m^rcy-seat shall ye maks 
th4 cheriibims, &c. A marginal read- 
ing, designed to be explanatory of this, 
is here given, which rests upon no suffi- 
cient authority, viz., ' of the matter of 
the Mercy-seat.' The meaniing is sim- 
ply, that when finished the Cherubim 
should be seen shooting up from the ends 
of the Mercy-seat, not that they should 
be continuously fabricated out of the 
same moss by a process of beating, 
whijch in the nature of the case was 
absolutely impossible. Of this any man 
may be convinced who shall take the 
most plastic and malleable piece of 
lead, and, with no other instrument than 
a hammer, endeavor to work it into the 
shape of a human head or body, or that 
of a bird or beast, much more into the 
complex configuration of the cherub. 
The common interpretation of this pas- 
sage respecting the formation of the 
mercy-seat and the .Cherubims has been 
derived from the groundless conceits 
and puerile glosses of the Rabbinical 
critics, who wished to multiply as mnch 
as possible the number of miracles p^- 
taining to their economy. 

j20. Covering the mtrey-ssai with their 
wings, Gx,n9KULfyi9T$i w Tft$itnfij^9 
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21 p And thou shalt put the mercy- 
seat above upon the ark ; and q m 
the ark thou shalt put the testi- 
mony that I shall give thee. 

22 And ' there I will meet with 
thee, and I will commune with 
thee from above the mercy-seat, 
from  between the two cherubims 
which are upon the ark of the tes- 
timony, of all things which I will 
give thee in commandment unto 
the children of Israel. 

23 IF ' Thou shalt also make a table 
4)f shittim-wood ; two cubits shall 
he the length thereof, and a cubit 

P ch. 26. 34. q yer. 16. rch. 39. 43, 43. & 30. 
<J. 86. Lev. 16. S. Numb. 17. 4. •Numb. 7. 
60. 1 Sam. 4. 4. % Sam. 6. 3. 3 KiRgs 19. 15. 
Ps. 80. 1. <fe 90. 1. laai. 37. 16. t ch. 37. 10. 
1 Kings 7. 48. 8 Chron. 4. 8. Hebr. 9. 3. 

avTOiv viri tov l\a(iri\pio\) shadowing 6'ber 
the propitiatory with their wings. This 
word 'shadowing/ instead of 'covering,' 
is adopted by the apostle, Heb. 9. 5, 
■*Over it the cherubims of glory s^odoio- 
ing tlie mercy-seat ;' where it is to be 
noted that the phrase 'cherubims of glo- 
ry' might perhaps be rendered cherubims 
of the glory;' i. e. the glory of the Sheki- 
nah, the luminous splendid appearance 
which was visibly enthroned between 
them, the mystery or substance of which 
is disclosed to us in the visions of the 
Apocalypse, ch. 5, where we learn that 
the symbol of the divine glory dwelling 
between the Cherubim was the hiero- 
glyphic of the Son of God dwelling in 
the midst of his redeemed people f re' 
ceiving their adorations and hestotving 
-upon them the tokens of his complor 

cency. 1^ Shall look one to another. 

Heb. 1*^m i» TD*^» ish el ahiv^ a man 
to his brother; a common Hebrew 
idiom for expressing the idea of our 
version. 

22. There TwUl meet with thee. Heb. 
tC ^5 *^myi5 niiadti leka sham, I will 
tonvene with thee there. Gr. yvuiSiiao- 
Itai eoi tKtiBevy I wilt he known to thee 
tKert. Chal. 'I will appoint my Word to 



the breadth thereof, and a cubit 
and a half the height thereof. 

24 And thou shalt overlay it with 
pure gold, and make tnereto a 
crown of ^old round about. 

25 And thou shalt make unto it a 
border of an hand-breadth round 
about, and thou shalt make a gold- 
en crown to the border thereof 
round about. 

26 And thou shalt make for it four 
rings of gold, and put the rings in 
the four comers that are on the 
four feet thereof. 

27 Over against the border shall 
the rings be for places of the staves 
to bear the table. 

28 And thou shalt make the staves 
of shittim-wood, and overlay them 

thee there.' That is, on the mercy-seat, 
between the cherubim. Here the vis- 
ible Glory of Jehovah was to reside and 
to give audience, as a sovereign on his 
throne, having the ark as his footstool, 
as it seems to be termed, Ps. 99. 5 — 
132. 7. From the same root with 
*»mytJ noadtif viz. T]?*^ yaadj to meet 
by appointment, comes ^^^1^ moad ap' 
pointed meeting or convention, whence 
the Tabernacle is called *\^yf2 ittUt 
ohel mood, tabernacle of Convention, 
See Note on £x. 33. 7. 

THE TABLE OF 8BEW-BHBAD. 

2S— 28. Thou shalt also make a table j 
&c. This part of the sacred furniture 
keeps up still farther the analogy with a 
royal palace, to which we have before 
adverted as pervading the entire struc- 
ture of the Tabernacle. Yet a purely 
spiritual drift is at the same time suffi- 
ciently discernible in the typical ali- 
ment with which it was provided, and 
which pointed to the nourishment of 
the soul, and not of the body. As to 
the table itself, it was constructed of 
tl^e same material with the Ark, viz. 
shittim-wood overlaid with gold. It 
was also furnished with rings or sta- 
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irith gold, that the table may be 
bome with them. 
29 And thou shalt make "the 
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jrievj through vhich were paued the 
Mvei bj which il wm carried, in Iha 
une way u tbe Ark, These Btsves, 
bowsTer, did not lemsiii in tbe ring* 
vben at rest, like those of the Ailc, t. 
16, but were, aa JoB«phus informa ua, 
Temoved, thai they might uot be in Itae 
wa; of the priests in their weekly min- 
iitratioDS at tbe table. The table waa 
iafeiiur to tbe Ark in breadth by half a 
cubit; but it wu of the same height, 
■nd stood lengthwise, eaat and west, at 
the north aide oTlhe Uoly Place. From 
tbe obwairity of the ancient terms there 
it some di^culty in determining with 
pNciaion the delaib of ita form; but 
what we seem to leam from tbe leit is, 
that the platfoim.or surface of the table 
bad itt edges faced with a perpendicular 
border, or enclosure, somewhat resem- 
bling a window-frame before it is in- 
■uudiato the vail of a building or the 



dishes tboreof, and spoons thereof, 

and covers thereof, and bowls there- 
of, lo cover withal : of pure gold 
shalt thou raake them. 



sashea put in. This border wac to be 
of a haad'a breadth awl oraameated oo 

iu upper aod lower edge with a beauti- 
ful goldea cornice or moulding, whicL 
is here sUo, u in tbe caae of tbe Aib, 
called a 'crown.' The upper rim of the 
border rose of course aomewhal abaie 
the superficial leyel of the table, and 
wai well adapted to pteTent what was 
deposited thereon from falling off. The 
Table, B9 seen in the Arch of Titus at 
Rome, on which the spoils of the Teai- 
ple are represented, shows but »ery 
little, of the ornamental work dsaciibed 
in the text; but this, it is supposed, was 
not the Table of the Tabernacle. It is 
generally agreed that this was among 
Ibe spoils cwrisd away by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and that when tbe Jews were 
reElored ro their own land, they made 
a new Table. The view given ia the 
cut is deduced from the text. 
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30 And thou shalt set upon the ta- 



29. JHshM. Heb. ti'Tfp kt-arothy 
diaheSf or chargers^ vas the word is 
translated Num. 7. 13. Gr. r^0\ia^ 
jdaiea or plaiterty on which if is sup- 
posed by some^ that the loaves of bread 
were placed. Others, however, assign 
different uses to these dishes. It is a 
point which cannot be positively dister- 

mined^ V Spoont. Heb. riDS kap- 

poihf more properly eupt or centers of 
concave form like spoons, or like the 
hollow of the hand, which is the primi- 
tive meaning of the original tp kaph. 
They were for holding incense (Num. 
7. 14), which it is evident from Lev. 24. 
7, was employed in conjunction with 
the holy bread. It is supposed there 
were two of them, one placed on each 

pile of loaves.- IT Covers, Heb. trwp 

keeoth; probably for covering both the 
loaves and the incense. The Gr. ren- 
ders the word wherever it occurs by 

tmowdeia, Hbation-veseeU. IT Bowie* 

Heb. n'^pD^ menakkiyoth. Gr. KvaBot^ 
wine'Cupe. ^For though we do not read 
that any wine was set upon this table, 
yet as libations were made to God by 
pouring out wine before him in the 
Holy Place, there is nothing improbable 
in the Jewish tradition, that a bowl of 
excellent wine was always kept upon 
the table ; and that once a week, when 
the bread was changed, the contents 
were poured out as a libation before the 
Lord. Josephus confirms this tradition 
by relating that when Pompey went 
into the Holy Place, he saw there cups 
for libation among the sacred vessels.' 

Pict. Bible. IT To cover withal. Heb. 

yiD ^D"^ 11Dfi( aeher yueedk boAen, 
with which it woe poured out; with 
which the drink>ofierings were made. 
This sense agrees better with the mean- 
ing of the original 'lOH nasakj and with 
the probable uses of the *bowls.' There 
is no sufficient authority for rendering 
the original by 'cover.' 



Me w flhew-breftd before me al^waj ; 

* Lev. M. 6, 6. 

30. Shou>4)read. Heb. t^'^2t bfl^ /e- 
hempanimf bread of/aceef or ' bread of 
presence (presence bread).' This title 
is usually supposed to be derived from 
its being continually set before tho/a€€ 
or presence of God, as manifested in liis 
visible symbol in the sanctuary, and 
that too although they were deposited 
in the Holy, and not in the Most Holy 
place. But the tme grounds of the ap- 
pellation will be fully considered in tke 
sequel. The Gr. of the Sept. renders it 
wy a^roifs €¥<*)inovSf fore-pioced lottvaf 
and that of Sym. aprovi rni npoBe^etoff 
loaves of proposition J which is the con- 
stant reading of Jerone in the Latin 
Vulgate. Twelve cakes or loaves of 
this bread answering to the twelve 
tribes, were set upo^ the table in two 
separate rows of six each, which were 
renewed every sabbath; when the old 
were taken away and eaten by the 
priests. This is not particularly men- 
tioned in the present text, supplement- 
ary to which is the information more 
expressly given, Lev. 24. 5— d, 'And 
thou shalt take fine flour, and bake 
twelve cakes thereof: two tenth-deals 
shall be in one cake. And thou shalt 
set them in two rows, six on a row, up- 
on the pure table before the Lord. And 
thou shalt put pure frankincense upon 
each row, that it may be on the bread 
for a memorial, even an ofiering made 
by fire unto the Lord. Every sabbath 
he shall set it in order before the Lord 
continually^ being taken from the chil- 
dren of Israel by an everlasting cove- 
nant. And it shall be Aaron's and his 
Rons' ; and they shall eat it in the holy 
place ; for it is most holy unto him of 
the offerings of the Lord made by fire 
hf a perpetual statute.' 

Of the spiritual or typical design of 
this part of the apparatus of the Taber- 
nacle, we cannot speak with much con- 
fidence, because we consider the full 
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realization of its import, like most 
other things pertaining to the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, to be yet future. 
They look forward, as we conceive, to 
that final earthly consummation of the 
Gospel economy which is announced in 
the predictions of Scripture under the 
title of the New Jerusalem. This state, 
"we consider as one in which the terres- 
trial and the celestial are to be merged 
together iB*a manner which we cannot 
at present adequately understand. It 
is only, therefore, by studying pro- 
foundly what is vaguely and mystically 
intimated of that coming glorious dis- 
pensation, that ^e can attach their 
proper significancy to the various sym- 
bols of the Mosaic economy. It is a 
period when Christ's kingdom is to be 
fully manifested, and he hims^f says, 
Luke 22. 30, that he has a table in his 
kingdom, at which 4II his saints shall 
for ever eat and drink with him. He 
will then sup with them and they with 
him, and they shall be abundantly satis- 
fied with the goodness of the Lord's 
house. As to any more distinct appli- 
cation of these emblems to the particu- 
lar features, institutions, or ordinances, 
of the present Gospel economy, which 
may seem to afford their counterparts, 
we are not disposed to object to it, 01; 
deny that it may be well founded, but 
for the full and complete substantiation 
of the Mosaic shadows we look to the 
future. 

But we will enter into a little fuller 
examination of the subject, and in order 
to give as much precision as possible to 
our inquiries, it will be necessary to 
weigh with the utmost practical accu- 
racy the import of the title tJ'^3DI*I ttTli 
lehem happaninif the bread of the face 
or presence* This, as intimated above, 
is usually understood as equivalent to the 
brea4 set before God^sface. But whether 
this was mainly with the ideal purpose 
of being seen by Godj i.e. the Shekinah, 
dwelling in the holy of holies, or by 
men, is not entirely obvious. Accord- 



ing to the first supposition, it would be 
viewed either merely as a kind of of- 
fering pretented ia token of gratitude 
for the daily bread by which life is sus- 
tained, and upon which Jehovah might 
be considered as looking down from his 
throne on the mercy-seat with special 
complacency ; or as directly the ap 
parent food of God himself regarded 
as theocratic king of Israel, having his 
abode in a palace richly furnished with 
all the common necessaries and com- 
forts of life. According to the second 
hypothesis, the Shew-bread was some- 
thing which was to be viewed by the 
people as a sign of the divine care and 
providence in their behalf, intended to 
awaken a thankful recollection of the 
soured from whence flowed the daily 
bread which went to the susteatation of 
their natural life. This 'is the view 
taken by Lightfoot and Carpsov. Bttt 
to this whole mode of exposition it ts 
justly objected, that there is no sofli- 
cient authority for ascribing to D'^SDM 
happtairitn when standing alone the sense 
of before or in the sight or presence of 
any thing, as if it were equivalent to 
rnrr^ ^3BP Oni Uhem UphnS Yshovahy 
bread before the Lord. It will be ob- 
served that the original in the passage 
before is, ' and thou shalt set upon the 
table "^^fi^ ta'^S^ lani lehem panim liph" 
nai, bread of face before me alway.' 
Here then as that which the interpre- 
tation we are considering understands 
by ta'^Sb panim, face or pressnct, is 
actually expressed by "^SlD^ liphnai, be- 
fore me, it follows that &'^3& panim 
must necessarily convey some other 
idea than merely that of proposition or 
setting before. The same consequence 
follows also from the denomination of 
the Table, Num. 4. 7, viz., fi*q&n "pitD 
shilhan happanim, table of face or pres- 
ence. If this article were called the 
tabu of the preseneef simply from its 
position, what reason can be assigned 
why the Candlestick, and more espe- 
cially the Altar of Incense which stood 
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between the Tkible and the Candlestick 
tmd still more directly in front of the 
throne than either, should not equally be 
diatiiiguisbed by the same epithet ? Yet 
we nowhere find them so denominated, 
though it is said of the Altar, Lev. 16. 18, 
Wm '^aej ^W^ a$her Hpknt Yekonahf 
which u b^are tk$ Lord; from which it 
appears how the original expresses it- 
self, when it would convey the idea so 
erroneously attributed to ti'^S&ii hap- 
panim* 

On the same grounds, we are con- 
strained to reject the idea of the Shew- 
bread^s being intended as an offering 
and sign of national thankfulness for na- 
tional favors. For if it received on this 
ajQcount the predicate D'^S&n, the ques- 
tion immediately occurs, as before, why 
this predicate is applied to the Table 
and not. to the Altar of Incense, which 
no less than the Table stood before the 
Lord in the holy place ? And as to its 
nerving as a vieible remfmbrancer of the 
divine providence towards the diosen 
people, bow is this consistent with the 
circumstance of its being placed in the 
•acred apartment, entirely hidden from 
public view, and visible only to the 
priests in the discharge pf their offices ? 
How could that .'be a visible sign which 
was not seen ? And why should that 
bread which, from its symbolic rela- 
tions, might be readily presumed to 
point forward to a future spiritual sus- 
tetMncef be understood as emblematic 
of a present physical aliment daily sup- 
plied by a bounteous providence ? 

We are thrown then i^on another in- 
terpretation of the phrase before us, and 
though .the idea which we suppose to 
be conveyed by it is somewhat complex, 
yet we flatter ourselves with being able 
"to make it intelligible. It is clear that 
. the expression in the original &*)3& QH^ 
lehem pontm, bread of the presence, is 
strikingly analogous with b'^dfi ^KP?3 
foalak jpamm, angel of the prennce, Is. 
€3. 9, an all their affliction he was af- 
flifitedi and the angel <if his presence 



(T^3& yki'O) saved them,*'&c. So also 
£x. 88. 14, 15, 'And he saLd, My preS' 
ence {^^'0 panai) shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest. And he said 
unto him, iUhy presence C]'^'2t pa^kd} 
go not with me, carry us not up hence.' 
Compare with this Deut. 4. 37, 'And be- 
cause he loved thy fathers, therefore he 
chose their seed after them, and brought 
thee out in his sight (I'^D&l bepanav, 
withf by, or through his presence; i. e. 
the angel of his presence), with his 
mighty power out of Egypt.' But the 
Angel of the divine Face or Presence, 
of whom God says, ' my name is in 
him,' we have before shown to be no 
other than the Shekinah or the visible 
manifestation of Jehovah, as he was 
anciently pleased to ma^e himself 
known to his people. His essential be- 
ing will no doubt for ever remain in- 
scrutable to created intelligences. If 
he reveals himself it must be through 
some medium which will bring him 
measurably within the comprehension 
of his creatures. This medium he de- 
nominates his face or presence; and as 
the humui f^ce is the principal means 
of revealing the inward being and cha- 
racter of a man, so the Shekinah is 
called the face of Godf inasmuch as it 
is through this medium that the Divinity 
comes within the sphere of human c(^- 
nition. Now let it, be borne in mind 
that the Shekinah, i. e. the Angel of 
the Presence, is but the Old Testament 
designation of Christ, and the phrase 
D^3D Dnb lehem panim, bread of the 
presence, is brought into immediate 
identity of import with bread qf Christ, 
who was the true presence indicated by 
the term. But what is the bread of Christ 
but that divine spiritual sustenance 
which maintains the inner, higher, and 
eternal life of his believing followers? 
In order then to gain a full apprehen- 
sion of the purport of the Table of 
Shew-bread and its mystic loaves, we 
must have recourse to such passages as 
I the following; John, 6. 32—68, 'Then 
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31 ^ X And thoa shalt make a«ao- 

« ch. 87. 17. 1 Kings, 7. 49. Z«ch. 4. -8. 
H«br. 9. 2. Rev. 1. 12. & 4. A. 

Jesus said unto them, Verily, Terily, I 
say unto you, Moses gare you not that 
bread from heaven j but my Father gtv- 
eth you the true bread from hearen. For 
the bread of God is he which cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life unto 
the world. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life. I am that bread of life. 
Tour fathers did eat manna in the wil- 
derness, and are dead. This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die. 
I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven : if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever: and the 
iMread that I will give is my flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world. 
The Jews theirefore strove among them- 
selves, saying,' How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? Then Jesus said 
unto them. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my Mood, hath eternal 
life ; and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. He that eat- 
eth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the 
living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by the Father: so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me. This is that 
bread which came down from heaven : 
not as your fathers did eat manna, and 
are dead : he that eateth of this bread 
shall live for ever.* 

Now it is well known that this is the 
great evangelical truth which is signi- 
ficantly shadowed forth in the sacra- 
mental bread of the Lord's Supper, the 
lively emblem of that spiritual aliment 
which he gives to his faithful household. 
The mystery of the Table of 8hev>hread 
is substantially the same with that of the 
Table spread with the' emblems of the 



dlestick of pure gold : of beatea 
work sh^ the candlestick he made: 

Lord^s body and blood. It was a sensi- 
ble and lively, though still inadequate 
< shew' of the nourishment of that holy, 
hidden, spiritual life which is to be coo* 
summated in that coming world of glo- 
ry, where the 0u)e of God will be r«* 
vealed without a cloud, in joyful fore* 
sight of which the Psalmist exclaims, 
Ps. 17. 15, 'As for me, I shall behold 
thy fact in righteousness ; I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake with thy like* 
ness,'— « plaib allusion to the beatifio 
vision in heaven. Then shall his serv* 
ants <see his face,' and because they 
shall *■ see him as he is,' therefore shall 
they < be like him.' 4n his presence ia 
fullness of. joy, and at his right hand 
are pleasures for evermore.' This rav- 
ishing and transforming view of the 
glorious presence of the Lord shall be 
an eternal fetiat to the blessed behold* 
ers, and it is doubtless from the iati> 
mate ideal relation between this seeing 
and eating that the bread of the Taber- 
nacle is called the bread qf the face or 
presence. The whole points directly to 
Christ, and is fulfilled only in him when 
he shall come the second time without 
sin unto salvation, shedding the ligki 
of his countenance in one endless and 
wtU'Sati^ying blaze upon his redeemed 
ones. Their vision shall be eternal 
fruition. Thus we have obtained a 
view of the subject which shows the ii^ 
timate connexion of the ideas of 'Bread' 
and 'Face' or 'Presence,' and with hpw 
much propriety the adjunct D*T3& panim 
i^ applied to. the Tabemade-tablei while 
it is withheld from any other article of 
the sacred furniture. 

THE CAin>L£8TICX. 

31. Thou shall make a candlestick, 
Heb. £1*^)3 menorathf a candelabrum^ 
a lamp-bearer* As * candlestick' with 
us imports but a single upright shaft, 
the term iails to. give u# an idea at all 
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adequate of the construction of this 
article of the Tabernacle furniture. It 
consisted of a base or shaft , with 
seTen branches, three on each side, and 
one in the middle. These branchea were 
all parallel to one another, and were 
worked out in bowls, knobs (knops), 
and flowers, placed alternately, of 
which we shall shortly give a more 
particular description. On the extrem- 
ity of each branch was a golden lamp, 
whose light was supplied by pure olive 
orl, prepared in a peculiar way, ps 
will be seen by the Note on Ex. 27. 20. 
This Candlestick, which is affirmed by 
Josephus to have been hollow within, 
was wholly of pure gold, and weighed 
a talent (about 125 lbs.), although no- 
thihg'is said of its height, thickness, 
or any of its dimensions. Nor is 
mention made of any kind of foot or 
pediment on which it rested, though 
we cannot doubt that it had one. The 
Jewish writers suppose that its height 
was about double that of the Table of 
8hew-bread and of the Altar of Incense, 
which would give it a very migestic ap- 
pearance, and probably require a stool 
for lighting and trimming it, while at 
the same "time it was not so much raised 
as to endanger the cnrtain-roof of the 
Tabernacle. It was placed on the sovth 
or left hand side of the holy place, as 
one entered, the row of lamps being 
probably parallel with the wall, though 
Lightfbot thinks that that described, 
Kev. 1. 12, 13, was perpendicular to it. 
It is a point, however, which it is diffi- 
cult to determine, and a'bout which the 
Rabbinical writers are not agreed. The 
oil for the seven lamps was to be pup- 
plied in such quantities as to keep them 
always burning. It is indeed imagined 
by some expositors that they did not 
perpetually bum, but were lighted every 
evening and went'out one after another 
in the morning, an opinion which is no 
doubt favored at first view by several 
passages in the sacred writers. Thus 
for instance in 1 Sam. 3. 3, mention is 



made of the lamp of Cfod going out in 
the Temple ; and in 2 Chron. 13. 11, we 
read of * setting in order the candle- 
stick of gold with the lamps thereof, to 
bum every evening J So also in £x. 30. 
7, 8, it is mentioned as the duty of the 
priest to ^ dress' the lamps every mom- 
ing, and to * light' them every evening 
But then on the other hand in the parallel 
texty Lev. 24. 2, it is said that the lamps 
were to bum continually, and though 
this term is not in itself absolutely de- 
cisive of the fact, as continually is oflea 
used in the sense of regularly f statedly, 
yet when we add the authority of Jose- 
phus, who was himself a priest, and 
not likely to b^ ignorant on this sub- 
ject, it would seem to put the matter 
beyond question. He says expressly 
that the lamps continued to bum day 
and night. And there would seem m 
fact to have been a necessity for this, 
unless the priests ministered in the 
dark ; for as there were no windows in 
the Tabernacle, light could only be ad- 
mitted through the curtained entrance 
at the east or unboarded end ; and un- 
less that entrance Dtrere left open, which 
we do not learn that it was, the holy 
place might have been so dark as to 
render artificial light not less requisite 
by day than by night. At any rate, it 
is obvious that the most holy place, 
where the Ark ky^ was entirely de- 
pendent for light) when it had any, up- 
on the lamps of the golden Candlestick. 
This fact explains another allusion in 
reference to the heavenly city in the 
Apocalypse, the coni^exion of which 
with the holy, of holies we have en- 
deavored to show on a preceding page. 
In Rev. 22. 6, it is said, 'And there 
shall be no night there j and they need 
no candle f neither light of the sun ; for 
the Lord' God giveth them light.' In 
this respect the substance differed from 
the shadow. The typical heaven, need- 
ed the artificial light of the lamps of 
the Candlestick; the antutypical did 
not. < The Lamb is the light thereof.' 
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torn to Ibe point 

pair of brooches 

hrancKti. Heb. rO^^an^Thtr brc 

The word propeTlylUgfifif 

cant, which each of the branches prob 

ablj sDiRFwhat resMnbled ; indeed ad 

.M^iariDcterana&abliibflra W»,ttmlt 

*Vrt^-WrM^.^I tbiaf^eiprtn^f * ^ 
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vhicb is to be literally rendered cvpt 
wiadt 01 figurtd alnead-ielte, by vhich 
{Mitupi u to b« underatood oathing 
moi* tbu^ that this cal ji«baped oraa- 
Wtat.vu to bt .fasbioned in imiution 
f Ctbt calyx of ib( aJinondi tHi^ei iban 
of- any oibsr plant, li^ eipressioa is 
kat likeJj to bnie dcDoled tbe fiawtr 
4f IJu oinimd, became . l|ie flower-woi^ 
lottaei term.Bod because 



seated vLlh tbe origT 
inairnreuytoiiiiw^ aa if to indicate 
Aair farm. I^Mhia piirpoae ibe alyx 
wauld be mucb iwn >auitablfl than 
IkB corolla. But it may, be asked 
wkMbcT' tbt bowls weiB not ibiped 
Lka llie ftuil K nut of tbe almotid, [be 
■hall of vhicb wbm diiided inio its 
htl«f* pmenta the appearance of small 
MtoUopod TWtsl* lika ow spoma< ' To 



)us. • (Ec:i49i: 

(hi* «» «ua -out y wy, tbat if aiich ap. 
peodages vere intended as containing 
vaMli, tbey would not only^ uttlea^ 
in tbe place which itey occupied, — VoT 
what were Ihsy to holdl — Uul would 
be very unsigfatly ajid out of keeping n9 



tended to tcpresenl the fruit ot the al- 
mond, then besides tbe iutrinsic inap. 
prppriatenesi of the term, they would 
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been the design of the 'kno 
is soon 10 be eiglaioed. On ihe whole, 
therefore, we seem to be shut up to 
tbe coscluslan -plated abore, that tbe 
' howls' were extjuisitery wrought oma. 
menla in the shape of the calyx of tha 
ajnund Jlowtr; and the anneied cut of 
tbe bloasciras, 'flowers, and fruit of this 
plant may essentially aid our concefk 
lioD of this part iff the norkmansbip. 
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BU tttopt. Heb. b'^ri&S lfal>Jt- 1 ^iMlcal naaga. Il i» ooiyinrAwsa, 
rim. Gr. o^ipunvK, tphtra. Vulg. ». I, and Zeph. ■; )<!> t^ "VtO ftqnk- 
ihartilaijUtUiapheTti. The term here far, ocou*, in' tbe irstt^vtlicb it, it 
nployed receives but little liglit.rrom 1 rvodeiM 'loor' aAd Ja:(b«Mk« 'li* 
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teV and doubtless .erroT\totisly in bptii. 
It Ls probably- to be uod^rstp^d in each 
case of some round rmf^ldingi rov^ cf 
Icnobtf <v other architectural omamenis 
of spherical form about the heads of 
pillars. The Rabbins with somewhp^ 
remarkable unanimity interpret it here 
by * apple,* and Josephus expressly 
likens it to the ' pomegranate^ ^ranate- 
apple), of which a eut mi a full ac- 
count is given hercoiAer ; and wi learn* 
from 1 Kings, 7. ISJ that tlie chapiters 
of the pillars in Soloihon's Temple wfere 
adorned with pomegrdiiiates. 'iMfaimon- 
ides says, 'The ArapftW had th^Agttre 



of a little globe, yet not tsxttctly round, or typicafuAes of the Candlestick. 

lkii# BAkmnAnrliot ««l\lnn<v mIta Wn' AIM*- ' TJ a k o 4 A ITta vnavinn* in nrni/tn (nia i 



but somewhat oblong, like d'n'^gg^r' lie 
does not, however, it will be observed, 
recognise any allusion to the form of- 
the pomegranate, and as the proper. 
Hebrew for pomegranate is not "IDD^r' 
kaphtoTf but y]l2*^ rimmonj we incline' 
to think that the thelled fruit of th6 
almond itself is intended, which the 
reader will perceive bears a Mrikiof re 



semblance to the form of an ^gg, and two foAner are expressed by words in 



was well calculated for a decoration of 

such a fabric as the Candlestick. We 

understand then by the tetth in this con- 

,Dexion.,t)iose rounded .epherica^ a^'>$Us 

>or kiKAt occurring alternately with the 

calyxes 'and flowers, alx>ngtl|e length 

of \\ift several -bcanclieSf • and which 

were expressly intended to, represent 

.gome kind «f /ru^; and.. t^t fruit, 

if we rightly c(S»ce^ye of the. mat- 

.ter, was' the nut, ef .the Mmond, 

•T Hii /ouxr«. Heb. il'^n'^ pitahai' 
hah. Gr. Kfiva^ lifUe$. .yufg,;i/t«t; and 
.80 also Mairaonides and Josephus. But 
.the word in the original, is the general 
.word for JlotnT^f ^r feather for Ms bh9- 
jomt of tre€M; iHndwe have nothuig to 
•guide usj in .fixing upon ady particular 
'species. Yet as the other, connected 
terins ba^e a dominaut jreferen^ to the 
lilmond ^ree„ we->s^eiT> ^ discover an 
•^trinsio pipbability tbfittheallusioais, 
.the>safiEie;in the- cum ^fpce usj aod 
this sqgg?atioii rc^^^iyes p«rbapi|,ai^, in- 



direct support. from what is said Nun. 
17. 8, of the budding and blossoming 
of Aaron's ,rod j, 'And it cam^ to; pass 
on the morrow Moses went into the 
tabernacle of witness.; and,- behold, the 
jrod of Aaron for the' bouse of Levi wot 
budded (n"l& pctroA), and brought forth 
bud8 (n^D M!!P yot2e perah)^ and 
-bloomed blossoms^ and yielded a/- 
nwndi.^ In both passages we find TVSi 
peral^ used jn connexion with the at 
monij and Ire shftU see in the sequel 
that the evidence in favor of this inter 
pretation is mudT increased by what 
wif ht)e shownHo liave been the spiritual 



A^itethe manner iii which this three- 
fold variety of ornament was arranged 
Relatively to each other on the brancheSi 
the text is not free from ambiguity. If 
our conception of the form were govern- 
ed solely by what is said v. 33, we 
^ould perhaps infer that there was but 
o^e knop and one flower to the three 
bowH on each of the branches, as the 



the singular, while < bowls* is in the 
plural. Ye^ upon comparing the sub- 
sequent verges, and making up our idea 
of the wlM>lej we c^not well resist the 
.conclusion^, that, the bowls,, jcnops, and 
^oweVf formed together one complex 
ornament which : was. three times re- 
peated on each of the six siderl^ranGhsii, 
and four times on the qentral one. , And 
thus we have, represented them in t|fe 
annexed original draft o^" the Candle- 
stick, in which-the i:ea,d^r.will recc^ise 
the ceeults of the. foregoing researches 
and reasonings^ It will be found to di^ 
fer very cqusiderably from ;the model 
given inthe.Candlesticl^ represented, en 
the Arch of Titus. But it is to be remem- 
bered that .t^e uCensils carried away by 
V'espasian. were uot the same with those 
imis' by Mhses ; and Josephus says t.^ 
Oandlestiek was especit^Ily Altered from 
its original £[>m>. The Mosiic Candle- 
stick .waa( traoeferred to the Temple and 
h9t in.. Ihe^ JuLbjlooish capUivi^y. 
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' 34 And :m' the csindic^ek shall 
^e fotir bowts^ made iik'e unto al*- 

-which' -has fot'hs <»bje^t theihiriga of 
Ood, nxiA'Unt it» author tht H&t^ Spirit, 
the great fountain «f ti\\ spirituid Hgkt, 
Thfe Tdtnarks'of Pre«. EdwaM#'in hi6 
'Notefe on the Bible* iftay be pertihenily 
cited iti this coiviejdbn. ' * la' the gt>!dea 
Candlestick that sttitodb^'fom the-th^oae, 
oa the 4eit side was areprssentatton 
both of the Holy" Spirit and df th^ 
Chttrch. The ^mte oil 6hw thkt fed 
the lamps is indispataHly a ^yi^e ol'the 
Holy Ghost; and it is'^videht, ftbtn 
-Rev. 4. 5\ coortpaired Wich'tha^p. r. 4, aad 
T. 6, and "Zetfa . 3. 9, aad 4; %^ 6)< 10. The 
barninff of the lamp vi^presietits that di>- 
v(Ae, Infinite, pore aueit^'and aMor 
'therein the H^y Spirit cbnsistis-. The 
light of the lamps -fiUinf the-Tabema- 
-cle'viih light* w*hich hdd no wlndima, 
and no' light bat of those lamps, re- 
presents the diTii^', blessed ' tommtmi- 
cation and 'inlliJehice*'of :the' Spirit of 
'God, repleni^ing the church and filling 
•heaven with the light* of divtae know- 
ledge in oppofeititm'to- the darkness of 
'ignbrance and delustoa, witht'tbe' light 
^of holiness in bppontlow >tb th« dark- 
ness of sin> tod with' \Ve light <wf ^om- 
*fort ahd joy in-ojipoakibnto fbd terk- 
•ness of sorrow and knisory.^ 
- As thi& light hoWever k ^omilinnl- 
cated fbr the most patt through the in- 
tervention of certffiii^ agencies' set apart 
for that purpose) it is' quite ^atntki'ihat" 
it should be ^yttlholi4mll^ eihibited in 
concentrated form; in those artificial 
luminaries With which ftU m^n are fa- 
miliar. The light 4l^the"'Ca(benl^aek 
ansSA'ers to the light of the church | flLad 
the light Of the dinrch is the light of 
the Spirit of God dispensed through such 
media as it hAs pleased infinite wi*. 
<dom to adopt. Of these the tatredmmii' 
ity is perhaps* the chief; and though 
(the mihiMefrs of Christ «hine with a bor- 
* rowed 'histrd/ taie^ely rtjCec^^g*, like 
*nurrors,the rays of the :great fomitain 
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of light, yet we see- a peculiar propriety 
And ieliiiity inthetr being symbolised by 
the /amp9 o* Hi^tr 6{ the g^ea CandW 
stick.' Thibwill appear ihore strikiig^ 
ly e^dent < by. recnrreBce to the niysiie 
scenery, of the A]|H>caly^e: Iatheiopei»> 
JngVi^on «f that book, ohap. l^JFofaAi, 
hiring a. voice behind him itnrh^ aild 
beholds^- seven gotded caadleatieka and 
in the >midat of them bne like onto, the 
Son of Man «lothed with a^idtig .pncsv 
ilytvttic or '•robe', and gist aboirt-Cfa)B 
btewt with » golden giidlei Thut ii»- 
dicafted that lbs dharieteriafivhich he 
liow appeared, was -& piiestly characteir, 
and that the action whicAi he performed 
•was a pridstlyactidn. What this hctioH 
wasaxid what it was dewgned to shadbv 
forth, will be easily inferred, from the 
ciroamstaBces of'the visie*; The ecstte 
of it is: uttdonbtcdly laid in theioatte 
rOoM Of holy place of the Tabemaels, 
wh«<re>' the pviesta were wont te officiate, 
ahdwhereamoagotfabr thtagsitwtfathe 
duty' of some one of the number to see 
to the lighting, trimxning,. and enuffing 
the lamps of the golden .'CantdlesticlB, 
which w^ done just as it-began to grow 
 dark in the' eviening. Imagine the i^paa> 
tie: then', about the hbur of twilighc, 
-standing withont, near' the entrance ^of 
the holy place, and lo<^ng 'in ta die 
fui/ther end of the room,'aiid thereby 
holdilng^ the Great High Priest of thh 
dkrisiian CSiurbh occupied about tte 
lights of the seven distinct golden can- 
dlefaticbs ittte which the obd large ca|»- 
delabrum of the Tabernacle is multi- 
plied under the Ndw Teatament- econo- 
my. These lights thus seen froin<a die- 
tano^ in a room othei<wise. dkik Would 
have' very much the s^ppcaranee «f Jtorte, 
and it Would>be scaMroely a stretch kif 
language to say that the person' em- 
ployed .in trimmiag and • dnsaing • 4he 
Idmps, wi^h his haad.pasaiag'te ahdfiv) 
from one ti6<thp other^ h§ldk thiL^tan-in 
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doubt not was the imagery prep^^^jf^ 
the -entranced - pffrreptinn nf the, seer, 

^t&Ka& flBbte^ij iBiiti^\tti«^itftiliMtf 
%lriiiii0Mn(iiufiiit|i|lleIfrordiiI¥f thlbA^ 
aiti^hie»dphaitlHiranitf9T.|9,SBfty])]ii^ 
4ihBithirigBlffhi«^4lKKa^»st<e»D ,^fnA4b« 
^n|a lvJi|iBiDa|ii(>(Biiditlue Ikingiewhidl 
lihalk f h« JhmiAfinijithe ooiyitMr j id£ilM 
liaaewfattanfbvJbctaotiQfg aawwfeiiliKfB^ 
•%hU haad^inRtitbffHB^^ilfgdldsnicaiidki' 
4tnkfl[. ^i^ewdtBB htifaDbraAhfelRiigefe 
ad) tkiodeveni^hhiehf»ioando tbciiatv^li 
^auBilkiclErilivlQch'^tiiot Mtirftftracft^to 
flivtai ddiHKifcHaiiiicBenijthHofjwfteJMtt 
(ItelitiiBftefiiiaMqraffttaiMsflenp^angels 
k&tfaidisqved cbatfehca^iphikf Jthreisdma 
iCiiiiiiwiitkvilfe.itteoal^ekBij ihsm- 
wtbmii oBtMj^sdngHt lifiAttar Iterehw 

itiMtthMtfehw |jiaid^iNrhaiFei6hQw]i (he 
(idMniaridTthd} UgMKlqr^OMijM lor>a« 
^eqanaieM a|tnMs//iufelkf«ff{ilMi^(the 
i%lil»^8Bt29|iafi -^feidi^apMlisrft^ffDiiUft- 

9Mia/ii4(d]ninfBi<iav^(iafipq|iited[^ inlpiMt 
,i|iiikittl[iitid ntM^igat tlutlMtphiitchffy. 
^iln|^d^ii|odcli1Madf^, mth i^^jhWiv 
•«ti[|kiii^j BTJqiflnftLvi^hi'kB^iiigctjJM. 
^|fi/«< iippH0ddo<nitnndt«if«o^«tMgd9- 
Ipelpiaiffhomlit-nRBa , nodinNst^^'fiKis- 
si^ wtenae;^i3ioa|)ifl9]9 t'lifitfu^dH flMm 
4ii[l>t^£atail^MiAl)i»tfitlin^r4i-teCi^; 
drilfbi aaeaifiI«tgitk?Mdlit^^&lght 
^H tihddmt Iani|iMir)4h«[rhMiK^.' niAuli Die 

.^Btre^tdlbr&Ellietf -MfpiwAtioniiM i ) J«bfi 
4llbranlj skHnfh^'Sinbbfhfitifiuf^HftB 
■Midjcawiii id O Mrt btd^;fcqtfiif9l«ieiiir»d(fi 
^ttnminidldsoewknfcfeidbl^Iafcdri /^ft 
Ji(fi(ttre3krifDl88rAttB(i*aai<nid«rtd lOffid- 
^it9ki}ms>lAimim[fffoc£K\lnBtif ^emnsopiii-i 
>|iedlb)tlie leyteLiiteBHitMf Ottnooheti fObdj 
^WtthfKicpvpotf'd; dvdas^ adm^i^OKi,; 
«ild ^iiBi|ea[tbei)hert9:feian^ithQTddMflpl9ii 
mibldF vlm<<Brei[iteitft«idfedaying(]ight,! 
«Br%ia^«oU%i)\iidr^dii) ^ifioiDMintfaniaik-l 



h^ing em b r<^ cp d in tb g n rnnK^r of tii|i- 

ffi^shiwmfif#nMkal^f>r#pfK4^%lf^ Ayr 
MIdidjff siiniib tijb hmp ^vfrthctfg^bto 

vAUki ^A^^g^m t!hiir{e^jiiOmo|k>ilhe 
<filq^reji} :;4s9ttdea4fi ipf ^^ I tf itthi 1 9f o if«r 
4RMid49s*tip%fYtlltt<«^<kiifkaAer^ llg|}» 
,«<vliteiGandle|itkk^M{(vf sf«|^d itl«»v«pt9- 

•t«nnji£)'ildAgi3FMV^kMl)f»h|i(gjiid^f^ 
lo tli«ilfl|je«X}ptQS^A«|jllw^9(^itt?ij:^ 

liAM^<ibft;lMi^l)lhtt;jtiil^^ Ait)k,R9fs 

-thftt) iftlvake»edji«Hti(pl' Ms^i^^piiifin^ 
.Mid tetfrffUe^WM «««l ftii^'S) a4i»fi 
•I«tidyll hflivflrlii^ke^i^Qd 1|^(44ianift- 
dlestick, aIl^^»40)dKWilh.»i^^4 mtm^ 
.tJMitvyr^fkf, 9l>dfjl]iaf$e)^i)a|]i||f itlfre* 

ifiiiaitafifij^ ^^<m)/ jiIm}/ th^fo]»(^,{^PJ)p 

lliwifU 9m8atqfil(«fl^d)rt)impg)i^^8ol4^ 

^ip0fi^ito»7da<D^?fl^(f)tf^ JU^nffs >iW(l^ 4)(i« 
lMprwksniulifb<*««r«|f^«Qpi»|i^ ^ji <^^t 

tpOilird!K^e^l4if{:tWft{9UVj9r(l|€)^ ^t^* 

tn^ spnyfikihtbisi^^tfff'fii9.-^9m\mu,fk, 
•or 
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ism wib «{hv,%fiNct'i^irft%^i ^ifw^iVS 

shadowed forth 'b«|piti^If>«r4i'i0ii4«M«^« 
^•'if'WtAth if be) (hiyilMnsM !^liA«P*taibor- 

mMl ^phiM5pi[ fttoUsiuittifiwe )iii(uii(«<«i 

<d«rb(n titaed^ AMOCtaeqiWDiioUv^avM^, 
^i«--J«}i«'-'t90d»i[$|} dfieilfMfll(fi:r>Thp{f1t(^ 



djbHi«kiil^a^fiotf't^ttfe 4fMid6M^^ttiii(^ 
apostolical churches — which'''lid^ IB 

im%eM fii^aii- ^'}^'«se^e^e^^p. 

^^' jfid ^tfr'bi<'J^^^t'^tiaia^di¥A^(i 

imM\ ymmimkhiiii of t^dttt'k-MR 

t^!lt{tt^oW«iJViaffe¥¥N«%<i)i^.^^ 

l»HfMfrediiud>^ryl^«ays^'aoiil'&«'^iis« ib 

^»«h«i<^ Ift^rWhi^tfli^y^WSH/tiS^iti't^ 
1^80 'from tll^iyi)d±tin«(4«(t'<ttfia f^toUiL 
diiMH«i^'iii)lib^>^tf/ipttblto;>ai^%tk!ib¥^ 
i|«^^rtbMii^i^<h^^Sh^r^'6f^iM[^'MiiflL 

•^w!«d'fbrtdtibbiiJ ;-!f«J4^ikftmiii»tibMd^ 

'tl&4 Wekt^rrlff)lf4r)tkA^lMr^Mt^^^ wi 
4l»t«itf^''tb'«hftH^'mfthj| >^^ ibrtfA 

-tb6fii#^'^r£al4>^tiol^ttMbrilMr(gi^itlft 

"Ol[^?llf*'lA.j?Iwilflyj»fe.''''''''^ ;.'nlI)-rv>(Vf.j Kb 
<it^b^^$lMN't«ad»t"<^h#IiWM^ <^irt$i(i 
fttmitilblll «i)MllH«itiri« «f tiM idelbf liM« 1{» 
v«y»tediy«f)iip«f0<itiflr«te (ij^^icaf lW|kri'0r 
die/ Ligfatk io£.tAef(]gt4iKii><^^nJl«Mit#, 

MMct'itf Whl«l!l^U|{|)elfollold»<ln^R0l3lrit 

i€iuiaUMlIi«lr{t)n4'llii^ Wirkft^^iSblft ^niA 
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of tihe n^st-ja^lnii^U spe^pMii« of tbs 
isober and soripturjil interpre^a^on.of 
prophetic . 8ymU>]a to be foqnd in the 
jElnglish or any otber iaogi^age. Tl)e 
German treatise also of B'ihfy entitled 
' Symbo^k dee MofaJ^bea CvUu&,' will 
be found an i^vpo^laqt aigciliary jlqi ,tbia 
field of Biblical exposition. It is ex- 
ceedingly d«siiable that botb ' these 
works should pq iniade acc^«$ible to the 
i^ofAs of Eng^^ repiders of the Scrip- 
tures., Qur own.coticlysiopii, hqwevefi 
have beea ar^ixed at. by a process con* 
^ucted for the most part indepvsndenily 
of either. w . ;, , . 

. (2,) Tht C<^ndlesHck. ,To the.syRi- 
boUcal purport of the Candlestick, con- 
sidered more particularly in reference 
to . ijU construction with orjiameated 
shaft and branc^esi we have already 
obtained a clue in the expri^f^ declare- 
tiouof the Savior ^o John ; 'The mysr 
tery of the seven- candlesticks i$ the 
seyen churches.* Sincd then, a candle- 
^i|c;k in general is tt^ scriptural symbol 
of a Qhurchj . a .candlestick ,with $e?«j) 
hr^nches must be the.syqibol of the.uni- 
,yersal ^hi^rch^ spread abroad through 
all its nuiperoua., particular pongrega- 
tion^i eafh one in i^s> a.Uo4ted station, 
shin^i^g through both .its, members and 
mini6te£9,fMid, givipg light to the wrorld. 
for the numbei tf a>4n being ^sed.by the 
sacred writers to denote not merely an 
juidefiqite multitude, but totality and per- 
fectiofii th^ sevffi branches are doubt- 
less to he understood as denoting all 
jthe, various and dispersed congregations 
<pf the great ispirituajl .bod.y j while their 
all proceeding from, one shaft plainly 
im)iliea, tlSnt all. those congregations 
are uwtod in the one bodyi^f th^. univeiv 
^al church. * In this >cbar^tei;,' says 
Stqnard, ^ the church began -to 'show it^ 
self, when the children of Israel, grown 
, inio A.numerous people, were; first col- 
lected and incorporated into a^reguhusly 
formed body of h^Iievera io the true 
^od» obeying, serviog^aQd wondiiptiing 
lum 4<;.€4^jding to. his known f»Ui and 



yet more .coqsfiRipnslyf when tl|ey 
planted in the l^nd of Canaan and spread 
over it, presentVig to view ^ many con* 
gregations of religions ^rsons, spirit* 
ually united in one .geoeital conimunitjr* 
The unity thereof was siidficiently guard* 
ed- by the unity o() the tabernacle, and 
S^terwards of the templo in ' the place, 
which God haid chosen to put his name 
fhere.' At, the ^ame tj^ii^e, there were 
doubtless n^tay syn^;pgues scattered 
over the wh<)le country, somewhat j|i tbe 
nativre of oar . parish churchies , . wherein 
(ha several congregiations m^t to cele- 
brate divine, worship and receive reli- 
gious instruction. , The Jewish church 
still more compietfkly answered to tliis 
symbol, oi| the return from the Baby^ 
Ionian captivity, when in almost aU 
cities, tpivBe, and populous villBges, 
synagogues, were greeted, and numer- 
ous congregatioDf assembled| profess- 
ing the belief, servii^, and vtforship of 
the tru^ God, residing, teaching, preach- 
ing, and .hearing his holy word,; and 
that not vvithin the narrow bounds of 
Palestine only, but through almost every 
part ofthe civilized world, But doubt* 
less the real, proper, perfect aotity()e 
ofthe Candlestick is to be found in the 
Christian church, when the gospel was 
published and its light .diffused amopg 
all the nations of the world i illuminat- 
ing its durkieorner^ with the knowledge 
of tvuth and salvation.' 
' As to- the mo/irtol of this remarkable 
fabric, it is described to be of pure gold 
in all its parts and appendages ; and im 
ihe vision of Zechariah the oil by which 
its light was supplied is termed. ^golden 
oil,' from its perfectly pure consistency^ 
wJiich resembled it to liquid gold. Now 
it is well known that gold is the most 
beautiful and precious of all metala, 
and no oiie needs to be reminded of the 
happy adaptation of this substance to 
represent the church, that object which 
of all others that the earth contains, -is 
beyond .oompari$OB ,the most excellent, 
IffscioiiSy and gloripus in the sight of 
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t^ib IbcMkiUgilto! 



ti-*tvna\if MMiiitJit^dMllili^iifcrUie 

Jjhf,l«P*',t.'(tfW,ff»'!#:«»!l{fl.WW^P-| 
pears to hire been4«ti4«di 1 Tbd InM- 
llotk' tif tbe li1m6ti3-lTiB u not of bfre-i 

'taBdai"M'[tw((-""''^''- "■■ ' 















viU«t^ «idiih« tat riEAuati'ini^aBWk 
slifiiiKNbj 1 1 ImtAtmV laUfiquibfoof 
lHfiu«'lb«Xiiqlil^ the faa*m*^i«f 

nacle of «itilfsl;-llul4ldftdd; lllbtol 
■ftntfjttSraTid~ftronjW"j7jrflr Audiripul 

ffihMs'')im<"fl»tauitt^ 4l>o(Aa"UHii 

VM'itf m1V« lJti>e~>'Albiy W'IH^I^ (He 
^SMlsf jlMlffi;ia<^|f'DriU'4yiHtH"l!b 

itftf-'ftin^ it> Ail MmM, ^NU teth 

'fttt'tiHIuMt'AMi^liHetHMit UbMoM, 

•Jh6'>I>lrififliDttI<«tlA> af^ik« WMittlKt, 
i^HHi J'tHlfroftlU? '^afk»hlM<hl».""IfMr 

tlftiMWdHKI'bfCMlil'^ Wt1h»\:hsWMi 
tt¥«nAit!«eii'l^'Cllfirflllimi,'(IHl fcllrt*. 

'MigH'A\K"MHi fhitf'.>""]il Mlfti^a 
^ItafH j)1Atti'Wlri«K'iA^' •rtH't[Mbi"(o 

-■"- -'l'/*'lidarfft)ftt<!>Mlll'tBWcA8. 
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35 And there shall be a knop under 
two bcanohes ofthe same, and a 
knop undjer two .branches of ihe 
same, .and m knop under .two 
branches of the saoie, according to 
the suc^branchea that proceed out 
of the candlestick. 

• < 36 TheiT knops and their branches 

( of the subject und worthy ofdts 4ivine 
Author in the uniiiue decoratiou of this 
remarkable portion of the Mosaic ap- 

,piM-atu«? ^t was, at any rate, a view 

• o^.the subject which |COfpi}iei)de.d itseif 
, to t^e gifted mind 4?f Edwards, who i}fw 
, i^oDunents upon the passage before us ; 
.f The Candlestick was Jik^ a tree oif 
,^any brapchesj, and bearing powers and 
itfruit, agreeably, to the ^ery frequept re- 
. presentations of (he cll^rcb by a tree, a^ 

oliV'tree, a vine, fi grain Q/^ifiuetar4- 

(]fe«4 that Mcemeq ^. frep, the branch 

of the Lard, ^Jree whoee. ef4b9tance 

, if in itf &p« The continuance and pro- 

. pag^^oQ of t^ clfi;rch is compai^ed to 

..the propagation of branches from a 

-, common stock «nd looit, and of plants 

.from the seed. In this .Candlestick, 

. ^very flower is intended wi,t|i jl knpp, 

^ apple, or pomegrai\ate, representing a 

. good profession attended with corres- 

. ponding fruit in the true saints. Here 

, were rows of knojps aid powers one 

after, afipther, beautifully representing 

the ^aints^ progress of religious attain- 

. meats, ,their going from streAgth to 

strength. Such is the nature of true 

. grace and'^oly fruit, that i\ bears flow- 

. ers th^ promise a fpirt^er degree of 

, lru\t, the flpwers l^avjnjg in it the prip. 

I cipl^s of new fruit, apd by this progress 

in, holit^ess,. the saint co,mes to shine as 

a light in the world.' Notes on the Bi- 

ble^ Pt.26d. For a still further cob- 

.firmation of the truth of this solution, 

jtee ^otg^on Ex, 28. 3^35, f^specting 

^he pomegranates and bells op the robe 

of the ^pl^od of the high priest.— We 

t^oyr resume t^e tl^rjead ojr our an^o- 

.taiipas. 



shall be of the same : all of it sAeiil 

be one beaten work of pure gold. 
37 And thou shaltmake the seven 
lamps thereof : . and f they shall 
light the lamps theieof, thkat tiiey 
may ^ give light oyer against it. • 

r ch. 26. '81. A SO. $. Levt 94* 91, 4. t Chron. 
ia.il. >Numl?.8.9. 

35. A knop under two branches, &c. 
From this being thrice repeated it would 
seem to import that, beginning from the 
bottom pair of brai^hes, there was to be 
on the main shaft one knop under each 
pair, iiear where it branched out, which 
would leave oiie knop with its bowl and 
flower to ornament the, upper part of 
the shaft, between the uppef pair of 
br^cbes and the middle lamp. 

36. Shall, be (if , the same. That is, 
of the same material ; all pure '[solid 
gold. 

37. Thou ihcut make the seven lamps 
thereoif. $halt cause to be made. By 

lamps' here is meant the lamp-sconces 
or receptacles for holding the oil, at- 
tached M> the upper extremjivy of the 
shaft and each of the branpheSk This 
is rendered in the Gr. by \vxvoty lamps. 

IT And they shflil light j &c. Heb. 

n^^H- healah, he shall cause to ascend j 
\. e. he, the priest ; who^e duty it was 
to attend the Candlestick. Yet the 
phrase is collective implying the suc- 
cession of priests, and therefore proper- 
ly enough rendered in the plural in our 
translation. The rendering * shall light' 
is. rather a paraphrase than a literal 
version. The meaning of the original 
will be plain if we bejy in mind that 
the 'lamps' or< sconces were to be de- 
tached and taken down from their ;sock- 
ets in the top of the Candlestick. When 
they were cleaned, filled with oil, and 
lighted,, they were to be pt^t up again 
in their places, and. this is the exact 
sense of the Heb. ni^U to make to 
ascend, i, e. to raise, to elevate. Gr. 
eniBrioeii t()v^ Xvj^vaw$,; thou shalt put pjl 

the lampSf, So also the Vulg. ' Thon 
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38 And the toiigs th«ceof, and the 
snn&disheB thereof, ifudl he pf^^jue 
goldi I 

39 Of a talent of ture.gold shall 
he make it, with all these vessels. 

I- I I n .1 1 i. 1 n m (■ i j i i.i I i ' J I i>  I I 

afaalt aet tibem uyfil^ the Candlestick.' 
As tbe lamps were thus |m^ up. in. a 
Ughitd Btate^ it is easy to see how the, 
term came to <be i«ndered.by the verb 
to Hghi< When tbe lampa were all 
lighted below,; and duly- ramd up to 
tiieir |in>per places, the Oandlestiott 
might'be said to be lightedw*>~-V Qipe, 
Ughi ov€r against iL Heb. "OIP i:ii 
rrtia «l tber jM*^'Aft, ever, agaiwif M« 
fme9 thereof; L e. right: fonraidi or 
stvaight before it; aa tbe phrase signir 
fies Exek. 1. 9, 18.. As the Candlpetic^. 
stood neat the wall On the soafh sido«C 
Ihe Holy Pbiee> its light would ri^Klu^ 
adly hXi in the opposite 4urectio0y mprf^ 
eapecial\y. upon tfte TcMo of, Sh^vir* 
biiad,. which laosd il oa. thfi .porth^ 
€3omp. Ndm4 6.8yS: 

38. The tangM thirtof, Heb. ll^n^bK) 
malkahSkmi literally- iakers kosfk Ttpii 
laArofey to tmktf to rcoeive; supposed to h^ 
a kind of ^•clMar« os-. mi^ffert Un trim-; 
ming the lamps^ Cbal* ^Forotps/^--; 
T ^tmff^di^iMa thereof, iieb. nVinn)) 
mahtotkihaf probably a. kiaod of jfi9»^]a 
or pons fbr.reoeitiog the aniifllnf||s. of 
the lunpa After.. 4hey had been cut o^ 
by, the < tongs* above mentiened. Th^ir 
precite (bimoatuiot njow.be determined. 

39. A meni •/ pur0.gat4^ &o. That 
is, a talent of p»H in • weight was used 
in aaakiagthe Candlestick, and the dif* 
fereat vessels: .and- instruments belou'g- 
iikg. to.it; ^nd this aecoiding to ^be 
moot a|»provad estina^es of tho, value 
of Jewish coins aiaouoted to not le^a 
than $30fiGQ.. 

'. 40. Look. that) tk^Vk.make tkfin fifter 
thtiTi pattefmr uA)CA ,iws,<A<itfed ,!&««, 

Moreft, i«hk^ thQU. tooitt eatutd to sie. 
The command here given to Moaes, en- 
joining upoa htpi.a soropuVfus adber- 



40 And. '^ look that thou> make 
thetuku^t^t ; their pattern, which 
was. shewed tiiee iql the mount4 . 

»■ ch. 26. 30. Numt). 9. 4. 1 phron. 28. 11, 19. 
Acts 7.' 44. Hebr.S. 5. 

■■■■II I  ^^  p 9 V -'W • P » 1 1 - I » WM-a^i^BB^^iaBvs^B^^M 

ence to tb^Q model proposed, undoubt- 
edly carries with it an intimation that 
God, regards bis own appointments in 
matters pf worship as of the utmost im- 
portance, and at the same time of a' 
teadeacy.in man tp vary from his pat- 
terns and trjust to bis own inventions. 
Probably som^ more latitude is allowed 
under the' Christian dispensation to the 
dictates of human wisdom in regard to 
externals, prbvid^d beittf a ^at funda- 
meaiaL' pfineiplat. bo adhered .to,. and 
no o^arpus in^^itions be laid upon the 
conecieaee ^ jj^ut t^ Tab^erAade ^rvice 
was; tlp'oftigbout a aytem- pf in/ttitu^ed, 
toa^skipi which derived all its authority, 
from .t,he express apppintmen^ of, Jeho* 
Yfh, . On this apponnt.it was manifestly, 
prosper that every item.9rthe,apparama 
should be fashioped according to the 
model set before Mpees on the mount* 
It is tob^ ol^^vedi therefore, that thi^ 
order was. givefx to bijoBi reptate^yf an<(^ 
with very peculiar force and emphasis ;. 
and his strict, adherence to it is, in the 
last ohapter in this book, noticed no 
le^s than eight times, once after the 
mention of every sepfirate piece of 
furniture thai, was made. In tbe New 
Xcjitament.. also bis compliance with 
the .command is repeatedly fidvei^te^ 
to, and, the very order itself expressly 
quoted, Acts^ 7. 4, Heb. 8. 5, What then 
waa the refison of s(4ch minute particular* 
i|y? Why mystsiichaj^d such things on< 
ly b^ im^ej, and they too of such pre? 
cise mpi^eriaXs^nd shape? Undonbtedljr 
because the who^e viias intended, to be 
pf a. typitfU character, shadowing the 
leading, /features of the goiyel di^pem 
sation. No^r p» none but, God could 
know all the things that wer^ t.o be pre? 
figured, 80 none but he cou^d know how 
to adjust a^id desigwite them in tl^e way 



m vxaxs 

,t'r,!;.ii.-..,a„rjtht«:'6;"' ; 



^ims o) cunuiiie work shsdl ihtwB 



dBuWlilfci tWi«tf GUf 'W ilNcse"tH'AIII 

"'ti'Hijfiautim'iim'iiuikfitmsti 









K^]WuWih,x4slifll'itnMi<<liiinniiiAit«im 
ithl>MfflirilH''li«MgBniriak tUe^Mept 

d%dii14il*'kl«h|hr<Bwi Nl.'iMi-JttahM. 

BMnkMH^MaitivatiPlnpUriniilUtxai 
gMltf iflenPirf^ffigtUb waWtmf li uLaipi 

condilion. Out SanBift .>jraiiU; hfarip 
ntf VJ'vri^UiWI-'U) «i>tila*flftc>liein 



flU«''lin^'W)W»a 1ij"i<pa)l«i<>t>f WnU 

sfMrrop, uilih tit uorfe ii>"a,OM MW^I 
M'" Vl^ <t!inc«i9(MVMIiI*Mtoirte« 
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2 The length of one Icurtain shall 
^ eight and twenty cubits, and the 
breadth of one curtain four cubits : 
and every one of the curtains sh^ 
have one measure. 

3 The five curtains shall he coup- 
led together one to another; and 

curtains were composed. Considerinj; 
that the inner Bet of curtains here de- 
scribed vr9i»oTn2inienl9d throughout with 
this splendid coloring and embroidery, 
we are on the whole strongly inclined 
to adopt the opinion of Bahr (Symbolik 
des Mosaischen Cultus, p. 64.), that no 
jHirt of it hung on the outside of the 
structure, but that it served as an in- 
terior lining to both the outer and in- 
ner rooms of the Tabernacle. To say 
nothing of the fact that otherwise it is 
jiot easy to coaceive why the linen cur- 
tains were not as much an ^ik or tent 
ns the goats' hair, it follows from the 
jordinary interpretation, that all that 
part of the beautiful embroidered work 
which fell outside of the walls was en- 
tirely concealed from view ; that is to 
say, that out of 1120 square cubits of 
this exquisitely wrought tapestry, only 
300, or the portion over-head were^ vis- 
ible, leaving 820, or about three-fourths 
of the whole, entirely excluded from 
the eye, either within or without, ex- 
cept when the Tabernacle was taken 
down or set up.; and then they would be 
exposed to the general gaze, which was 
equally abhorrent to the sacredness of 
their design. It may then be safely ask- 
ed, whether this is probable? Would 
infinite wisdom have authorised such a 
superfluous expense of workmanship, 
such a prodigal waste of splendid im- 
agery? Suppose, this curtain-work, on 
the other hand, to be wholly suspended 
within the rooms, and the whole of the 
embroidery was or might be visible. 
And in accordance with this, we find 
that in the Temple,, which vras mo- 
delled after the Tabernacle, the figures 
of the Chenihim were carved on the tn- 
VoL.n. ' 11 
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other five curtains shall be coupled 
one to another. 

4 And thou shalt make loops of 
blue upon the edge of the one cur- 
tain from the selvedge in the coup- 
ling ; and likewise shalt thou make 
in the uttermost edge of another 

aide vxilla all round about Xhe Holy and 
Most Holy Place, i Kings, e. 29. It 
is true indeed that this view of the sub- 
ject requires us to suppose that these 
curtains were attached by some kind «f 
fastenings to the upper extremity of the 
boards, after passing across and form- 
ing the roof; but as the separating vail, 
V. 32, was suspended from the pillars 
by means of hooks and loops, so no- 
thing is easier than to imagine that a 
similar expedient was adopted here. 
The more the matter is considered^ 
the more probable , we think will this 
suggestion appear j although we have 
in the figure below represented the in- 
ner set of curtains as hanging without ; 
but this is simply with a view to dis- 
play the difierence of their texture from 
that df the others. 

2, 3. The length of one eurtain shall 
be eight and twenty cubitSf &c. That 
is, about fourteen yards in breadth, and 
two in width. .These ten curtains were 
to be formed into two separate hang- 
tings, five breadths in each, which werfs 
probably sewed together, while the two 
hangings were coupled by loops and 
golden clasps. With one of these large 
and gorgeous pieces of tapestry ths 
Holy Place was covered, with whose 
dimensions it very exactly correspond- 
ed, and with the other the Most Holy. 
This was doubtless the reason of the 
twofold division. But as the Most Holy 
Place was only five yards long, there 
remained a surplus of five jrards, which 
bung down on the west end of that 
room, be^ng just sufficient to cover it. 

4. And thou shalt make loop9qfblue. 
That is, of blue tape. These loops 
did not themselves interlace with each 
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curtain, in the coupling of the se- 
cond. 

5 Fifty loops shalt thou make in 
the one curtain, and fifty loops 
shalt thou make in the edge of the 
curtain that is in the coupling of 
the second; that the loops may 
take hold one of another. 

6 And thou shalt makcvfifty tach- 
es of gold^ and couple the curtains 
together with the taches: and it 
shall be one tabernacle. 

'7 1[ And i>thou shalt make cur- 
tains of goats* hair to be a cover- 
ing upon the tabernacle: eleven 
curtains shalt thou make. 

8 The length of one curtain shall 

b ch. 36. 14. 

other, and thus connect the curtains, 
but they were brought near together 
and then coupled by the ' taches' or 
daspt. As to the precise' manner in 
which this coupling was effected we 
are thrown upon our own conjectures. 
Horsley's account of it is as followS| 
(Bibl.. Crit. vol. 1. p. 103) : <Since the 
two sheets were fastened together, 
whenever the Tabernacle was set up 
by the loops and the hooks, and there 
were fifty hooks upon each sheet, but 
only fifty hooks in all, it is obvious that 
one hook must have served each pair of 
loops. And this is remarked by all 
commentators. But how this was ef- 
fected, I have nowhere found explained 
in an intelligible manner. I think it 
must have been thus. The fifty hooks 
were all set upon one sheet. Each hook 
was set immediately behind a loop. 
Then the loop immediately before the 
hook was passed through the opposite 
loop on the other sheet, and being 
drawn back, was hitched upon the hook 
behind it. Thus the edge of the sheet 
on which the hooks were not set, would 
be made to lap a little over the edge of 
the other, and a close, firm, neat join- 
mg would be formed.' The coupling of 
the two main hangings together in this 



he thirty cubits, and the breadth of 
one curtain four cubits: and the 
eleven curtains shall be all of one 
measure. 

9 And thou shalt couple five cur- 
tains by themselves, and six cur- 
tains by themselves, and shalt 
double the sixth curtain in the fore- 
front of the tabernacle. 

10 And thou shalt make fift^ loops 
on the edge of th« one curtain that 
is outmost in the coupling, and fifty- 
loops in the edge of the curtain 
which coupleth the second. 

11 And thou shalt make fifty tach- 
es of brass, and put the taches into 
the loops, and couple the tent to- 
gether, that it may be one. 

manner made it, as it were, * one taber- 
nacle' (pC^), i. e. one continuous awn- 
ing or pavilion. It was such, moreover, 
or rather is spoken of as such, independ* 
ent of the wood work, which is subse- 
quently mentioned. 

l-^U. Curtains of goats* htax. The 
nature of this material, as a coarse kind 
of camlet, we have already considered, 
ch. JJ5. 4. The curtains ma^e of it were 
designed as a protection to the' finer 
fabriC'Of the inner set, which seems to 
be more especially alluded to in the 
term 'tabernacle' — a sense confirmed 
by the usage' of the Heb. p09a before 
remarked upon. There was one more 
piece of this camlet covering than of 
the linen, and it was also two cubits, or 
a yard, longer. The breadth of each 
piece was the sane as that of the form- 
er, but as there was one more of the 
camlet than of the linen, it made the 
whole covering when coupled together 
two yards longer and one yard broader 
than the interior one. For this reason, 
it hung down near to the bottom of the 
side-walls, and one yard in front over 
the entrance, which part of it was or- 
dinarily doubled back. The coupling 
of th^ parts was managed in the same 
way as that of the other, except that 
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12 And the remnant that remain- 
eth of the curtains of the tent, the 
half curtain that remaineth, shall 
hang over the hack-side of the tah- 
emacle. 

13 And a cuhit on the one side, 
and a cubit on the other side of 
that ivhlch remaineth in the length 
of the curtains of the tent, it shall 

one division consisted oC^ve pieces and 
the other six, and in Ibis instance the 

taches were of brass instead of gold. 

T Couple th€ tent together. Ueb. ^TUtk 
oheL This phraseology ke^ps up the 
distinction adverted to above between 
' tabernacle' and * tent' in this part of 
the history. 

13. The remnant that remainethf &c. 
The disposal of this surplus part of the 
curtains has been already intimated 
above. From the additional particn- 
lais here given, we learn, that it went 
to furnish the greater length of hanging 
CO the sides, the front, and the west 
end of the Tabernacle. Still it did not 
depend quite tethe ground, but left the 
foundation work of silver sockets ex- 
posed to view. 

14. Thou thalt make a coveringj &c. 
Of the third and fourth of these in- 
velopes, which were made of skins, as 
they were of a still coarser fabric, the 
account is very brief. Nothing is said 
of the dimensions of either, but it is to 
be presumed that each was somewhat 
larger than the one immediately next 
it, and to which it served as a ' cover- 
ing.' It is not expressly stated whether 
the curtains lay flat or sloping on the 
top of the Tabernacle ; if flat, there 
was more need of so many distinct cov- 
erings to prevent the rain from soaking 
through and injuring the inner and finer 
set, or from dropping into the sanctu- 
ary. It is probable, however, that the 
successive layers would of themselves 
sufficiently round the top of the Taber- 
nacle to carry off the water, of which 
bat little would be expected to fall in 



hang over the sides of the taher- 
nacle on this side and on that side, 
to cover it. 

14 And cthou shalt make a cot* 
erin£^ for the tent of rams' skins 
dyed red, and a covering ahove of 
badgers' skins. 

« ch. M. 19. 

that arid region. It may also be -sup- 
posed that in good weather, and on 
more solemn occasions, the exterior 
and coarser hangings were folded up on 
the sides so as to let the inner and finer 
appear in all their beauty ; and as it is 
certain that neither of the inner hang- 
ings came lower than to the upper side 
of the silver ground-sill, that splendid 
foundation would be thus exposed to 
view, and the whole together would 
present to the eye of the beholder a 
magnificent spectacle. In bod weather, 
or at night, the skin-coverings were 
probably let down to their full length, 
which was sufficient to cover the silver 
sleepers, and thus protect them from 
rain or snow. The remark of Scott on 
the typical design of the several cur- 
tain-layers is very appropriate; *The 
whole represents the person and doc- 
trine of Christ, his true church, and all 
heavenly things ; which are outwardly, 
and to the carnal eyed, mean, but are 
inwardly and in the sight of God, ex" 
ceedingly glorious and precious. The 
secure protection which he prepares for 
those who are inwardly precious in his 
sight, may also be denoted; and the 
unity of the whole, formed of so many 
pieces and of such different materials, 
into one covering of the sanctuary, re- 
presents the spiritual temple formed of 
persons of different nation4, disposi- 
tions, abilities, and attainments, com- 
pacted together into one church, by the 
uniting influence of the spirit of love.' 
The annexed cut is a probable approx- 
imation to a correct view of the cur- 
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15 l And thou Bhalt mafce boards | 
for the tabernacle 0/ shittinx-wood 
Btanding<up. 

16 Tea cubits shall be the length 
of a board, and a cubit and a hilt 
ihall be the breadth of one board. 

17 Two tenons ihall there be in 
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e board, set ii 



! against 
another: thus shalt thou make for 
all the boards of the labemacle. 

18 Asd thou shalt make the 
boards for the tabernacle, twenty 
boards on, the south aide south- 



15. T^oii than make boardt, he. /ne)). 
0''Bn^ ker'aahim, board) ot pfonfrj. 
The appropriste row ffllp kararh dnes 
not occnr in.Hsbrew, but in Chaldee 
the Terb signifies to cengvtalt, ton- 
gial, cmdtnM, as D"lp kirn likewise 
d<w> in Arabic, and ihe Syrisc uses 
(tlC^p kariha as a noun for conlig- 
nation, or coup/fng iofethtr. The rad- 
ical idea of the Heb. IQ-Ip karaah seems 
10 be to comfort, conUgnati, or fatten 
togtthtr, as in the frttme-wol-k of a 
bniliting. Such a frame-work was ne- 
eesEBry to nippoct the curlaiiiii, and la 
givemorealabililylolhewcredlent. Of 
the ' shiliim-wnod,' or acacia, we hare 
already spoken : the remaining particu- 
lars will he considered as we proceed, 

16. Tm tvbiti tbalt bt tke Itnglh of 
aboard. As the length of the boardi 
consliluled the height of the Taberna- 
cle, it follows from this, according 10 



that i 






high. As there were twenty d 
on each aide, each of vhich 
cubit and a half, or iwani j-seTCi 



1 fee 



in breadth, il maile the whola length 
thirty cubits, or filteen yards. Nothing, 
however, is said of the thickness of tha 
boards, which Lighifool fijes at niiN 
inches, and which we have every reason 
(a belieTC did not fall short of that 
estimate, though the Rabbins make it 
■n entire cubit. This inference is con- 
firmed by th* bet that the Sept rendeim 
the original B'^IQIp by sniksi piilOTt, 
and thia they would scarcely have dona 
hid Ihey undenlood it to mean only 
ioarit, which would certainly be a 
very inadequate jtiaterial for such a 

17. Tm> tinimt. Heb. T\^1^• yodotA, 
handi; so called probably from their 
holding fatl in the sockets into which 
lliey were mortised. These ' tenons' 
are generaLly understood to have been 
affixed to tbe bottom of eacb board, and 
to have been precisely the same with 
those mentioned below, T, 19. But we 
are nilber of opinion that tbe two lenos* 
here spoken of projected from ibe tidi 
of each board, and were inserted into 
corresponding receptacles in Ibe adjoin, 
iag board, la order to give more com- 
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19 And thou shall make forty 
■ockels of Bilrer under the iwen^ 
boAtda : two sockets under 
boatd for his two tenons, and 
sockets under another board for his 



(Utoera Id tha mil. With thii mb- 
■Untullj igreea the renderiDg of 
Tolg. ' In the aides of the boardi shall 
br made two morlUes, whereby one 
board may be joined lo another board.' 
Tbe (Hriginal for ' set us older' (FQ^IDn 
aMtAottoMft) properly signifies 'set 
ladderwise,' and it is perfectly easy to 
coDCUTe that vbere two bouds were 
brot^ht near together, and yet not quila 
doaed up, llw coooecling tenons would 
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tabernacle rai the nortli'side thtr* 
thall be twenty boards. 

21 And their forty socktts of sil- 
ver; two sockets under one board, 
and two sockets under another 

22 And for the side* of the ta^ 

look like the rounda of a ladder. Tb« 
tenoni at lbs bottom of »acb board 
w« suppose to haTe been additioiui] to 
these. Still it mnil be admitted that 
this interpretation is not quite certain. 
The matter is left to tbe Judgment of 
(be reader. The aonezed cut nuy be 
considered as a probable approximatioa 
to a correct idea of the position of the 
boards, (enmis, and sockets. The diSer- 
ent parts will be readily distingnishsd. 



19. Forty mcktlt <if titvtr. Hob. 
e|U '^]T!t adn« katph, beta aftUvtr; 
implying doublles* the tupforting sock- 
ets of the tenons, as the true import of 
"pM tdtn ii a ban ta mpportir. Each 
of these sockets was composed of a 
talent of ailyer, and CTery two of them 
joined together equalled in length the 
width of one of the planks, and so form- 
ed, when united, one entire roundalion, 
uticli, in the technical Isugaage of the 
archiiects, may be termed a tilvtr 
gnuni-Ml. 



90, 9). And far t*( ncoiwl M», fcc 

more than a direction, that tbe Eon- 
ainiction of the north aide of tbe Taber- 
nacle shouM exactly coneapond with 
that of thesonth. 

S3. Fm X\t Hdtt nf tkt UbtntMU 
letttioard. Heb. efOy^ j/arlnth. This 
term when applied to things inanimate 
Dsnally denotes an tnd, a tsnn, on at- 
trtmily, and Is doubtless so lo be ander- 
stood here, as we Snd it occasionally 
rendered in tbe Gr. nvan, tjtrtnu 
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einacle westward thou shalt make 
six boards. 

23 And two boards shalt thou 
make for the comers of the taber- 
nacle in tile two sides. 

24 And they shall be coupled to- 
^^ther beneath, and they shall be 
coupled together above the head 
of it unto one ring : thus shall it 
be for them both; they shall be 
for the two corners. 

25 And they shall be eight boards, 
atod their sockets of silver, sixteen 
sockets; two sockets under one 
board, and two sockets under ano- 
ther board. 

26 H And thou shalt make bars 

—   - I - I - I -  —  _ I  - .- , 

parts. The idiomatic pluralterm < sides' 
therefore is here equivalent to *end.* 
tSo it is distinctly interpreted both in 
the Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan. 

23, 24. Two boards shalt thou make 
Jbr the corners. These two verses are 
involved in an obscurity* which we have 
endeavored in vain to penetrate. The 
reader must be thrown upon his own 
resources to imagine such a construe- 
tion of the comers as the general plan 
ai^ objects of the building would ad- 
mit or require. The original wo^d for 
'coupled' literally signifies Mwinnei' 
or * made like twins,' i. e. exactly alike ; 
but beyond this we are unable to afford 
him any light. Should he obtain it 
from other commentators, he ,will be 
more fortunate than ourselves. Our in- 
ability, however, to make out satis- 
fiictorily this part of the structure de- 
tracts nothing from the accuracy of the 
explanations of the rest. 

25. They shall be eight boards. The 
two comer boards beiog added to the 
six others made up the complement of 
«ight. 

26. Thott shalt make bars. The south 
and north sides, and the west end of 
the Tabernacle had &ve. gold-covered 
bars, each of which were carried through 
rings or staples of gold, but what the 



of shittim-wood ; fhre for the 
boards of the one side of the tab- 
ernacle, 

27 And five bars for the boards c^ 
the other side of the ^tabemacle, 
and five bars for the boards of the 
sides of the tabernacle, for the two 
sides westward. 

'28 And the middle bar in the 
midst of the boards shall reach 
from end to end. 

29 And thou shalt overlay the 
boards with gold, and make their 
rings of gold /or places for the bars, 
and thou shalt overlay the bars 
with gold. 

30 And thou shalt rear up the tab- 

—   ■■■! ,    — ■II.   T III ■■! >  ma* I  I »   11  ■^■i.  

length of these bars was, is not said. 
The middle ones, indeed, on the differ- 
ent sides and end, were appointed to be 
of the whole length, or thirty cubits on 
the north and south sides, and ten cubits 
at the west end ; which was probably 
sunk into the boards, and ran along a 
groove from end to end, at five cubits 
from the ground. The other four bars^ 
which Josephus says were each five 
cubits long, were perhaps variously dis- 
posed on the sides and end of the struc- 
ture in such a way as to conduce at 
once most effectually to its beauty and 
strength. Having no certain informa- 
tion as to the precise manner in which 
the four were disposed along the sides 
we have represented them in our cut as 
arranged uniformly with the middle 
one. It is obviously a matter of little 
importance. In the phrase, 'for the 
two sides westward,' the plural is prob- 
ably put for the singular, as it was the 
end in which the two sides terminated. 
29. Thou shalt overlay the boards 
uHth gold. We are thrown upon our 
own conjectures as to the thickness of 
the metal by which the boards and bars 
were overlaid. If it were done with 
gold platest they must have been ex- 
tremely thin, as otherwise the weight 
would have been altogether too great to 
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emacle d according to the fashion 
thereof which was shewed thee in 
the mount. 

31 ^ And • thou shalt make a 
vail of blue, and purple, and scar- 
let, and fine twined linen of cun- 

d ch. 25. 9, 40. <t 97. 8. Acts 7. 44. Heb. 8. 
5. « ch. 36. 35. Lev. 1^. 2. ^ Cbron. 3. 14. 
Matt. 27.51. Hebr. 9. 3. 

allow of their having been carried but 
with the utmost difficulty. We ^re- 
sume, therefore, that they were rather 
g^Wtfd than 'plaitd.. Such a thin coat- 
ing would no doubt have been liable to 
be easily worn off, but it could as easily 
be repaired. 

THE PARTITIOIf-VAIL. 

31. T/iott «Aa/* «Mi*e a wii/, &c. Heb. 
rO*lB paroketh. Gr. Karairerafffni^ a 
vail, a apreading. The etymology of 
the original term is doubtful, though 
-we find in the Chaldee n*nD perak, to 
break, rend apart, forcibly separate,. 
and rdlB according to Parkhurst is 
applied to the inner Vail from its break- 
ing, interrupting, or dividing between 
the Holy and Most Holy Place. This 
Vail was undoubtedly of the same ma- 
terial with the inner set of curtains, 
and figured and embroidered in the same, 
manner. And as it constituted, .when 
hanging down, the /in£ng of one side of 
both the Holy and Most Holy Phice,'it 
goes somewhat, perhaps, to confirm our 
- suggestion above relative to the po- 
gition of the wrought linen curtains of 
the Tabernacle, as hanging within the 
edifice instead of without; for this 
would make the adorning of the whole 
interior uniform throughout. The Vail 
•was to be suspended from golden' hooks 
attached to four pillars of shittim-wood 
resting, like the boards, upon on equal 
number of silver sockets. And this, by 
the way, leads us to remark, that the 
punctuation of our English Bibles con- 
veys an idea entirely erroneous, viz., 
that the hooks were to be placed upon 
the silver sockets. But these sockets 



ningwork: with cheruhims shall 
it be made^ 

32 And thou shalt hang it upon 
four pillars of shiiiiai'wood over- 
laid with gold : their hooks shall 
be of gold upon the four sockets of 
silver. 

33 7 And thou shalt hang up the 

_ iiM - ------ ,^^ _ , I - — 

were unquestionably at the bottom of 
the pillars, ancl the clause, * their hooks 
shall be of gold,' ought to be inclosed 
in a parenthesis, as it is in the old Geneva 
v^jjnon ; 'And thou shalt hang it upon 
four pillars of shittim-wood covered 
with gold (whose hooks shall be of 
gold), standing upon four sockets of 
silver.' It was the pillars and not 
the hooks that stood upon the silver 
sockets. 

33. Shalt hang up the vail under the 
laches. That is,' under the golden clasps 
that connected the two larger hangings 
of the inner curtain, spoken of above, 
V. 6. These were joined just over the 
dividing line between the two rooms of 
the Tabernacle, so that this separat- 
ing vail hung exactly under the taches 
or clasps. It does not appear from any 
express passage of Scripture, in, what 
proportions the interior of the Taber- 
nacle was divided. But as Solomon's 
Temple, of sixty cubits in length, was 
divided into two parts of forty and 
twenty, so it is highly probable that 
the thirty cubits in length of the Taber- 
naclis was divided into similar propor- 
tions of twenty cubits for the Holy, and 
ten for the Most Holy Place, making 
the latter a perfect cube of ten cubits 
every way. This accounts, as we have 
before intimated, for the remarkable 
feature in the description of the heaven- 
ly city, mentioned Rev. 21. 16, to wit, 
that it lay four sqwtre, the length, 
breadth, and height of it being equal. 
This was because it answered to its 
type the Holy of Holies. In the Holy 
Place, into which none but the priesttf 
were allowed to enter, were stationed 
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vail under the taches, that thou 
mayest bring in thither within the 
vail fthe ark of the testimony: and 
the vail shall divide unto you be- 
tween gthe holy place and the 
most holy. 
34 And iithou shalt put the mer- 

f ch. S5. 16. A 40. 31. V Ler. 16. S. Hebr. 
0. S, 3. k ch. S5. 21. dt 40. 80. Hebr. •. 5. 

the Candlestick, the Table of Shew- 
bread, and the Altar of Incense. In 
the Most Holy, into which none but 
the High Priest could enter, and he but 
once a year, was deposited only the Ark 
of the Covenant or Testimony, with 
its surmounting Mercy-seat. 

The special design of this Vail was 
to debar the people from entering, or 
even lookii^, into the Most Holy Place, 
or place of the Ark, and the reason of 
this rigid exclusion acquaints us at once 
with the general mystical import of 
Vail, as a part of the apparatus of the 
Tabernacle. On this point we have 
happily the apostle Paul as the angelus 
interpres. Heb. 9. 6 — 9, *Now when 
these things were thus ordained, the 
priests went always into the first taber- 
cacle (the first or outer room), accom- 
pUsbing the service of God: but into 
the second went the hig^ priest alone 
once every year, not without blood, 
which he offered for himself, and for 
the errors of the |)eople: the Holy 
Ghost this signifying, that the way into 
the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, while as the first tabernacle 
was yet standing: which was a figure 
for the time then present.' In other 
words, the way into the true heaven, of 
which the inner sanctuary was a type, 
was not laid open under the old ecoqo- 
my, or by means of any of its services, 
but remained to be opened by Christ, 
of whom it is said, v. 24, that he * is 
not entered into the faoly places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the 
true ; but into heaven itself, now to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us.' 



cy-seat upon the ark of the testi- 
mcxiy in the most holy place. 
35 And ithou shalt set the table 
without the vail, and ^ the candle- 
stick over against the table on the 
side of the tabemade toward the 
south : and thou shalt put the table 
on the north side. 

i ch. 40. 82. Hebr. 0. 2. k ch. 40. 34. 

But this does not yet exhaust the preg^- 
nant import of the. Mosaic symbols. 
Still farther light is thrown upon it, 
Heb< 10. 19, 20, < Having therefore, 
brethren, boldness to enter into the holi- 
est by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrat- 
ed for us, through the vail, that is 
to say, his flesh, let us draw near.' 
Here it is clear that the Vail is repre- 
sented «8 in some way shadowing forth 
the Jle$k or body of Christ, although it 
is perhaps at first view difilcult to avoid 
an impression of incongruity in the 
imagery. What is Christ^s fiesh or 
body but KimMt^fi And how can he be 
described as the perton entering j and 
yet he himaelf the medium through 
which the entrance is made? But a 
right view of the glorious constitution 
of Christ's person as God-man Medi- 
ator, and of the prominent place which 
he holds as the soul and centre and sub> 
stance of nearly every part of the typ- 
ical economy, will afford a due to the 
solution of the problem. We have pre- 
viously shown, if we mistake not, in 
our remarks upon the Cloudy Pillar, 
and upon the Shekinah in general, that 
that splendid symbol pointed directly 
to Christ as the central mystery which 
it involved. As the sombre folds of 
the guididg Cloud in the wilderness en- 
shrouded the Glory of Jehovah, except 
when occasional displays of it were 
made, so the human nature or body of 
Christ, while he tabernacled on earth, 
served as a kind of ten^porary invelope 
or vail of the divine nature which dwelt 
within. This mystic Uoud or vail of 
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36 And I thou shalt make an hang- 
ing for the door of the tent, of blue, 



1 ch. 36. 87. 



liis flesh we suppose to have been tran- 
siently rent or cloven at his transfig^ra- 
tion, and a monnentary display made of 
the indwelling glory of his Godhead. 
But this was not designed to be perma- 
nent ; it was only an evanescent gleam 
Touchsafed to the outward senses, for the 
greater inward assurance, of his select 
disciples, in respect to the essential dig- 
nity and divinity of his character, and 
to connect his person not only with the 
trvth of the ancient visible Shekinah, but 
also with that future (6retiAd,tkeophanyf 
which is to constitute the beatific vision 
in heaven. It was only at his death, 
when bis 'body was brolcen' for the 
sins of the world, that this intervening 
cloud or vail was entirely rent, dis- 
solved, and done away, and a way thus 
opened for the free manifestation of his 
glory and majesty to all believers, 
whether Jews ot Gentiles. Now it is 
well known that after the Cloudy Pillar 
was removed from the sight of Israel, 
subsequent to the rearing of the Taber- 
nacle, and the indwelling Shekinah had 
taken up its abode in the Holy of Holies, 
the separating Vail served to conceal 
the supernatural Brightness from the 
view, just as the dark mass of the Cloud 
had done prior to that event. Conse- 
quently as the Vail of the- Tabernacle 
was to the inner abiding Glory what the 
Savior's flesh was to his indwelling Di- 
vinity,' it was ordered that at the same 
time that the vail of his flesh was rent 
upon the cross, the corresponding Vail 
of the Temple< was ' rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom,' implytng that a 
blessed way of access was now provided 
into the interior of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, of which the grand characteristic 
is, that it is to have * the Glory of God,' 
and from thence to receive its denomin- 
ation, 'Jehovah-Shammah,' tke Lord w 
thtrt. The truth is, that Christ sus* 



atid purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined Imen, wrought with needle- 
work. 



tains so many offices in the plan of re- 
demption, and he is presented to us in 
the ancient symbols in such a manifold 
variety of aspects, that we are not to 
be surprised if we should find in the 
apostolic explanations a blending of in^ 
port that even approximates to some- 
thing like confusion. Who can doubt 
that in the priestly service the High 
Priest himself, the Sacrifice, and the 
Altar, all found their substance in 
Christ ? In like manner, may not the 
Vail and the inner Presence both point 
also to him? 

THE ENTRAKCE-VAIL. 

36. Thou ahaU mak$ an hanging for 
the door, Heb. "^DJa maaakffrom "tSO 
aakakf to overspread, to cover y denoting 
in general tegumentumy opertmentum^ 
a covering, any thing spread over; but 
here applied to the vail or curtain which 
hung over the entrance to the Ta/bema> 
cle, and formed its outer-door. Oriental 
usages still furnish something analoi- 
gous to this. <We passed Lahar,' says 
Morier, ' close to a small valley, where 
we found several snug encampmehts of 
the £elauts, at one of which we stopped 
to examine the tent of the chief of the 
obahy Or family, tt was composed of a 
wooden frame of circular laths, which 
were. fixed on the ground, and then 
covered over with large felts, that were 
fastened down by a cord, ornamented 
by tassels of various colors. A curtain, 
curiously worked by the women, with 
coarse needle-work of various colorsi 
was suspended over the door. In the 
king of Persia's tents, magnificent per- 
daha, or hangings of needle-work, are 
suspended, as well as oh the doors of 
the great mosques in Turkey.' This 
Vail was suspended on five pillars, 
overlaid, with gold, at the east end of 
the sanctuary; and though of the same 
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37 And thou shalt make for the 
hanging nfive pillars of shittim- 
toooS, uid overlay thetlwith gold, 



B ch. M. S8. 



rich material vrilb the inner Vaili yet it 
Menu to hare been less highly oma- 
mentedi as the Jewish writers affinn 
that there was a difference between the 
work of the ' cunning workman' men- 
tioned ▼. 1, and that of the * embroider- 
er' mentioned here, which consisted in 
this; that in the former, the figures 
were so wrought, perhaps in weaving, 
that they might be seen on both sides 
of the work; but in the latter, being 
wrought by needle- work, they were on- 
ly visible on one side. Accordingly, 
while the Cherubic figure was wrought 
in one, we find no intimation of it in 
the other. As it was solely by raising 
or tuming.aside this Vail, that the priest 
entered the Tabernacle, it is obvious 
that the term ' door' in our translation 
is not to be taken in its oMinary sense, 
nor is the original strictly equivalent 
to <thou shalt make a hanging o» a 
door for the tent ;' for the Heb. HtlD 
jMtAoA, as remarked in the Note on 
Gen. 19. 6^ signifies properly the vptn 
»pac€ or jMSiogi-ttsy which is usually 
closed by the dooTf and the meaning 
here is simply, 'thou shalt make a 
hanging>br tht <ii<rflncs«ii»y.' 'This is 
the more material,' says Wells (Intro- 
duction to Paraphrase, p. 47), 'to be tak- 
en notice of, because the said rendering 
of the Hebrew word by a dooTf not on^ 
gives the reader a wrong notion of the 
entrance itself into the Tabernacle, but 
also thereby hinders him from having a 
dear perception of the reason of several 
rites and expressions referring to the 
said entrance of the Tabernacle. For 
instance, what was done at the entrance 
of the Tabernacle, is expressly said in 
many places of Scripture to be done 
'before the Lord,' as Ex. 29. 11—42. 
Lev. 1. 3, fcc. Insomuch, that where 
a thing is said to be done only ' before 



and their hodks shall be of gold : 
and thou shalt cast five sockets €3f 
hrass for theuL 



the Lord,' thereby expositors under* 
stand it generally of its being done iU 
tht ttUranee of tk9 TabtmaeU or tbe 
like, justly looking on these expressions 
as equivalent generally in Scripture, be- 
cause they are often so joined together 
as one and the same thing. Now the 
reason, why these two expressions canae 
to be thus equivalent I take to be thia. 
It was looked on as a piece of state 
and majesty by the eastern princes, 
seldom to vouchsafe the honor of com- 
ing near to their presence to any bat 
their great courtiers; and when they 
were pleased to vouchsafe the great 
honor of coming into their presence or 
before them to any others ofi special 
and extraordinary occasions, they them- 
selves were wont then to sit on their 
thrones, which was covered with a can- 
opy over it, and encompassed all romid 
with fine curtains; not drawn quite 
close, but so as that they could see 
easily those that were admitted thus 
into their presence, through the small 
spaces left between the curtains ; but 
the others could have but a smsll, if 
any, glimpse, of their majesties or the 
inside of the thrones they sat on. Agree- 
ably hereto the whole Tabernacle is 
this case was to be looked on as the 
throne of tiu DMtu Majesty here on 
esrth. And consequently when os^y 
were to be admitted to the honor of ap- 
pearing more immediately before tks 
Lordfhe was to appear at the entrants 
of the Tabernacle f as before the throne 
of the Divine Majesty; from withia 
which the Divine M^esty was conceiv- 
ed in a special and gracious manner to 
see or look on the person that so ap* 
peered before him ; though the said per^ 
son could not see the Divine Majesty, or 
have any more than perhaps a glimpse 
of the inside of his throne or of the 
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CHAPTER XrVH. 
ND thou shalt make « an altar 
of shittim-wood, five cubits 

• ch. 38. 1. Ezek. 4). 13. 



Tabernaclei by reason of the Vail hang- 
ing afore the entrance of it. And where* 
as it is one piece of reverence not to 
turn on€*a backf bat to stond with one^t 
fc/u^ toward any great person, espe- 
cially kings ; in like manner he that ap- 
peared htSiiir% the Lordf stood with his 
fK9 totnard the entrance of the Ta6er- 
naeU, as being the forepart of the throne 
<if the Divine Migesty, and consequently 
by so doing he was conceived to stand 
with his face toward the Divine Majesty 
itself. But now all this agreement be- 
tween the manner of appearing bifore 
the Lord, as it is called in Scripture, 
and of appearing before earthly princes, 
in those eastern countries, to which the 
former referred, is much obscured by re- 
presenting the entrance into the Taber- 
nacle as through a door J Josephus in- 
forms us that besides the Vail of linen 
here described there was another of 
coarser fabric hung over the first to de- 
fend it from injuries of the weather, 
and that upon festival occasions this 
was drawn aside or rolled up that the 
people might see the exquisite beauty 
of the workmanship of the first ; a sug- 
gestion which we deem altogether prob- 
able. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THS ALTAa OF SAcaifici:. 

1. Thou ehaU make an altar, Heb. 
rDT73 mizh^ah, 6r. BvcioffTi^piWy sacri- 
ficatory; both affiliations being de- 
rived from a term signifying to Mcri- 
Jlee, On the general import of the 
term see Note on £z. 20. 24. This 
altar was a sort of square chest of shit- 
tim wood overlaid with brass. It was 
five cubits long by five broad, and three 
in height (about three jrards square 
and five feet high), and had a hom or 



loDgj and five cubits broad ; the altar 
shall be four square : and the height 
thereof shall be three cubits. 
2 And iJhQu shalt make the horns 

projection at each comer. It was hol- 
low within, and in the middle of its sur- 
face was a sunk grating* of brass to sup- 
port the fire, which was furnished with 
four rings, that it might be taken out 
and carried separately iirom the body 
of the altar. The ashes from the fire 
sunk through the. grating, and were 
taken thence in a pan made for the pur- 
pose. The altar had four rings or staples 
at the sides, into which poles of shittim 
wood covered with brass were inserted 
when the altar was to be moved from 
'place to place. This is the account which 
seems to agree best with the text, al* 
though some of the details have been 
diflerently understood by various ex- 
positoi;;^. It is thought that both this 
altar and the larger one made by Solo- 
mon, by which it was superseded, had 
the lower part of the hollow filled up 
either with earth or stones, in compli- 
ance with the injunction in chap.' 20. 
24,25. Josephus says, that the altar 
used in his time at the Temple was of 
unhewn stone, and that no iron tool 
had been employed in its construction. 
None of the altars which the Scripture 
assigns to either the Tabernacle or 
Temple were of this construction, but 
that erected at Mount Ebal by Joshua 
was so (Josh. 8. 31), and apparently 
others which were set up in difierent 
parts of the land of promise.— 
IT Thou ehalt make the home of it, 
Heb. raip kamoth, 6r. npara. The 
horns of the Altar have given scope to 
voluminous discussion, both as regards 
their form and their design. They 
were certainly projections of some kind 
or other at the four comers, but their 
precise shape, or even the direction in 
which they projected, cannot be dis- 
tinctly collected from the sacred text. 
By ttiany it is supposed that they wera 
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of it upon the four comers thereof: to receive )m ashes,, and his shov- 
his horns shall be of the same: and els, and his basons, and his fiesh- 



i>thou shalt overlay it with brass.' 
3 And thou shalt make his pans 

b See Numb. 16. 38. 

actually borA-shapedf and this opinion 
is supported by the authority of Jose- 
phus as to the Altar used in his time. 
But the opinion seems preferable that 
they were square risings, or pinnacles y 
from each corner of the Altar ; or square 
to half their height, and terminating 
pyramidically in a sharp tip or point. 
The descriptions given by the Rabbins, 
and the pictures of the most ancient 
altars go to confirm this view of their 
form. We are no more certain as to 
the use of this appendage to the Altar, 
than as to- its form. It is inferred by 
some from Ps. 118. 27, * bind the sacri- 
fice with cords to the horns of the Al- 
tar,' that these appendages were de- 
signed for the purpose of fastening the 
victim to the Altar before it was slain. 
But of this there is little probability, 
as the incense-altar, at which no bloody 
sacrifices were ofiered, also had horns ; 
and there is nothing in all Jewish an- 
tiquity to favor the idea of the victims 
being ordinarily thus secured and slain 
immediately contiguous to the Altar. 
Of the passage just cited the best 'inter- 
pretation is perhaps that of Rabbi D. 
Kiitichi, given in the following para- 
phrase ; * Britig the sacrifices bound 
with cords until (from their great num- 
ber) they shall have reached even to 
the horns of the Altar.' The Psalmist 
is supposed to have commanded so large 
a sacrifice, that the victims should even 
crowd the outer court, and press up 
against the very Altar. The Chaldee 
gives a somewhat different construc- 
tion ; ^Tie the lamb, that is to be offer- 
ed, with cords, till ye come to offer 
him; and sprinkle his blood upon the 
horns of the Altar.' Either of them, 
however, are preferable to the sense 
yielded by our translation. The prob- 



hooks, and his fire-pans: all the 
vessels thereof thou shalt ^nake 
of brass. 

ability on the whole is, that thes? pro> 
tuberances had some connexion with the 
use of horns as symbols of sovereignty, 
glory, power, strength. Hab. 3. 4, 'He 
had horns coming out of his hands, and 
there was the biding of his potter.* But 
we shall have more to say upon this 
point in the sequel. 

3. His pans to receive his ashes. Heb. 
T^tTT^D sirothattv; a word which sig- 
nifies either pots or pansj but which is 
here doubtless to be taken in the latter 
sense, as appears from the specified use 
to which they were applied. The orig- 
inal term, however, rendered ' to re- 
ceive his ashes' (TDimi ledashsheno^ , 
signifies rather to remove^ to carry out 
the ashes which fell from the grate to 
the earth within the compass of the 
Altar. The pans were employed for 
the purpose of taking up these ashes 
and carrying them to a clean place, as 

we learn from Lev. 4. 12. IT His 

shovels. *]*^^^ yaauv. The radical h^*^ 
yadh has a sense so near that of col' 
lecting together by scrapings that some 
of the older interpreters have rendered 
the present word by bes(ms or brooms. 
But as they were made of brass, that 
rendering is ohviously untenable, and 
we are warrainted in understanding by 
the term the fire-shovels by which the 
ashes were scraped together in a heap, 
and then thrown into the pans. 
IT ^is basons. Heb. *1*^Dp^tJa mizre* 
kothauVf sprinklinf^ vessels. Crr. rat 
<j>taXas avrov, his viols. The term comes 
from p^T zarakf to sprinkle j and prop- 
erly denotes the vessels or bowls into 
which the blood of the sacrifices was 
received, that it might thence be 
sprinkled on the people, on the horns 
of the Altar, &c.— IT His flesh-hooks. 
Heb. 1^n35T?3 tnizlegothauv. Gr. raf 
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4 And thou shalt make for it a 
grate of net* work of brass; and 
upon the net shalt thou make four 

Kptaypas avroVf defined by the Lexicons 
hook9d iMtrumtnta for drawing otU tke 
meat} i. e. for picking up and replacing 
any portion of the sacrifice which may 
have fallen out of the fire, or off from 
the Altar. Prohahly no more suitable 
word could be adopted by which to 
render it than the one chosen by our 
translators, fiesh^hookt* By its being 
rendered tridentB in some of the old 
versions, we infer that it was a tkr$§' 
pronged instrument in the form of a 
ewrvtd fork. We may gather some- 
what more respecting its use from 1 
6am. 2. 13, 14, ^And the priest's cus- 
tom with the people was, that when 
any man offered sacrifice, the priest's 
servant came, while the flesh was in 
seething, with a Jlesh-hook (JiiYf^ fnaz- 
leg) of three teeth in his hand ; and he 
struck it into the pan, or kettle, or cal- 
dron, or pot ; all that the fleeh-hook 
iAxr^ mazUg) brought up th^ priest 
took for himself. So they did in Shi- 
loh unto all the Israelites that canie 
thither.* The Heb. a^T zaiag has the 
general import of curvature or crooked- 
neu of form, and it is a little remark^ 
able that, as Bochart has observed, the 
ancient name of Messina in Sicily was 
ZanklS (ZayrXif) from its resemblance 
to a Hckie which Thucydides says they 
called zanklon (^«y«Xoy);. whence Ovid 
(Trist. L. IV;> ^peaking of the same 
dty, says, 

Quique locus curvce nomina folds habet. 

The place that's from th* crooked sickle 
named. 

The Greek word' is no doubt of Punic or 
Phomician and not Sicilian origin, form- 
ed by transposing the letters 3<(g) Wad 
^ (1). To the same root is probably to 
be traced the Gr» vitoXiot trobked and 
oKoXtiPOi seoXcns, and also the English 
rtckle, — IT mtjipf-ptuu, Heh. I'YlTrtiQ 
Vol. II. IS 



brazen rings in the four corners 
thereof. 
5 And thou shalt put it under the 

  J -■- - -  1 - I - - - . - . - - - ^ 

mahtothauv. Gr. to -rrvpeiov avrov^ hii 
fire-receptacle. Bp. Patrick's explana- 
tion of this term is perhaps the most 
probable. He supposes it to have heen 
< a larger sort of vessel, wherein the sa« 
cred fire, which came down from heaven 
(Lev. 9. 24,) was kepir burning whilst 
they cleansed the Altar and the grate 
from the coals and ashes ; and while the 
Altar was carried from one place to an^ 
other, as it often w^s in the wilder* 
ness.' The root nnn hathdk has the 
import of keeping fire alive or glowing j 
and from this root probably comes the 
Gr. atOo), to burny andEng. heat and hot, 
4, 5. Thou ehalt make for it a grate 
of net-work of braea, &c. From the 
]^aseology of the text it would ap- 
pear, that this brazen grating was let 
into the hollow of the Altar, and sunk 
so far below the upper surface that its 
bottom, which was probably convex, 
reached to midway of the height of the 
Altar ; ' that the net maybe even to the 
midst of the Altar.' Being thus made 
of net-work like a sieve, and hung hol- 
low, the fire would bum the better, and 
the ashes would sift through into the 
hollow of the Altar, firom whence they 
were removed throt^h a door construct- 
ed for the purpose. The four rings at- 
tached to the corners of this grated par- 
tition were for the purpose of lifting it 
out and putting it in'. Some of the 
elder Gommeptators have suggested that 
these rings were connected by chains 
with the horns of the Altar,, wbiph thup 
served an important purpose in suspends 
ing the grate. However this may be it is 
altogether probable that the ringa fel^ 
within the compass of the Altar below 
the top, and were not seen without. 
Some writers have been much censured 
by m fancied difficulty in seeing how 
th« wood^work of the Altw could b« 
kept from baii^ bunt, Then exposed 



1« EXC 

compaH of the altar beneath, that 
the net may be even to the midst 
of the altar. 

6 And thou shall make stares tat 
the altar, staves of ahiitim-wood, 
and overlay them with brass. 

7 And the stavesshallbeputinto 

ta Buch s coaBtBit heat. But Qotbi^ 
forbids the Buppmitioa, thai it vsa 
cued baib ufiMin and icithout wilb 
pUtes or metd ; ud for furthei be- 
curity a ILaing of atooe might eatily 
hatve been laid within agaiDit the aides 
of Ihe frame, Ba4 w the grate wax mu- 



the lings, and the stares shall be 
Dpon the two sides of the altar to 

8 Hallow with boards shalt thou 
make it: < as it was shewed thee 
in the momit, so shall they make it. 



ftni4i by the rings, .and ibe fire no- 
where in contact with the fruDa, be- 

aidei Cba wkole beii^ under Ihe coa- 
tinual inspectioa of Lhe priests, th* 
danger of combuition va» very alight. 
The onaeied cat will supetaede bdj 



The Altah < 

In puTBuaDce ol oar general phin, it 
vrill be requisile here to endeavor to 
BBc«Tt>in the tjpical import of the A1- 
tat of Offering. The a priori presump- 
tion that' it possessed snch a chancier 
will be seen to be abundantly confirmed 
by lhe eridence now to be adduced. 
liiia evidence, it ia true, ia aeldom 
found in Ihe Scriptures ia Iha form of 
direct on«-Jion, but in the wajofpoin/- 
td aHatiim and ir^frmci it is perhaps 
equally unequiiocal. And Ihia TCnnyk 
holds good in respect to many of tbe 
typical objects, persons, and inMilb- 
tiara of the Idosaii: economy. While 
Ihey an not (zprMaJj tfffrtn*d to b|n« 






ir SACBincE. 

represented comaponding realitiet im- 
der Ihe gospel dispensation, yet we find 
our Lord and bis qioelles aquiag in 
Mwh a way as lo recogaise tht truth af 
this principle of typical or apiiilnal io- 
leipretBtion. That the principl 
praclical application, may be 
been carried [0 the wildest ana mosi 
exiravEgant extent by writers of imag- 
inalive lempemneat, ia but tua obrian 
Id admit of question. But we Bee not I 
why this fact shodM be iJlowed lo in- 
validate the sonndnsu of the principle 
itself. Under the control of a subdued 
and sober judgment, it is a principle 
whicb nia^ be nfely tad proGlAbly r*. 
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cognised, and in hdthing more so than 
in reference to thme great and para- 
moant features of the Mosaic ritual 
which we are how considering. Amung 
llwse the Altar of Sacrifice holds too 
jHominent a place not to partake in 
large measure of that typical character 
which pertained to the sacrifices them<< 
selves, and which no one in that rela- 
lioB thinks of questioning. Lei us see 
then what may be gathered as to the 
spiritual bearing of this part of the 
legal shadows. 

Of the preeminent aoncHty which ht- 
tached to the Ahar by dttine appoint- 
inent nothing can be a strohger proof 
than the words of God himself, Ex. 29. 
S7, 'Seven days thou shalt make an 
atonement for the altar, and santt^y 
it; and it shall b^ an altar nu^t holy: 
whatsoever touoheth the altar ^ktUl h4 
holy;* or rather sMf be€ofM h6lyf ahaU 
b€ tandified* Hence the declkrwtion of 
our Savior, that <i1ie altar mlncajUth 
the gift.^ This then ts to important 
item in our consideration of the typical 
design of this stmcitire ;- it pointed to 
something sustaihiag a character of 
paramount boJiAMs, and this chardeter 
is evidently sustained by the subject of 
it in connexion with Mme kind of tM^ 
diatorial funetian, Which was, with one 
consent attributed by the indent Jew* 
ish writers to the Altar of Bamt-oflTer- 
ings, as a part of its typical uses. In- 
deed they expressly denominated it 

9X9a9an mt9a mij^^h hatiMtutJti^y 

th€ nudialtor aitar^ and as inttrdeaiion 
is one oC the principal offices of a me- 
diator, it was also called t3i^);>*i& p«ra> 
klUj iraj»iuX»fT«ir, paracUte, ad«Ma/«, the 
same word which Christ ap^ies to the 
Holy Spirit as the eomfortini^ advoeati 
whom he would send to his people to 
supply the lack of his bwn presence, 
tad whidi is explained in ibe Gemara to 
mean 'an inteifreter, dii3rsman, or kind 
Intecdessor m behalf df a person with 
the king.' This view of the -subject 
4iie» noc^ it is tnie, reftnpoti •iptmt 



scriptural authority, but it is altogetha 
consistent with it, and rises paturally 
out of the ideas which its local position 
between the Presence in the Taberna^ 
cle and the people in the Court, and 
its office as a tacrif^catory suggested. 
Among the ancient Orientals, the usages 
of royalty forbade the access of subjects 
of common rank to the pecson of the 
king without. the offices of a mediator^ 
and more especially to those who had 
in any way inciirred the moaareh's dis« 
pleasure, of which a striking illustrs» 
tion is to be seen in the ca9e of Absa- 
lom, 3 Sam. 14. 3S, 33. That the Is* 
ruelites habitually ascribtod this msdM^ 
ting or rtamciling vittue to the Altav^ 
there oaA be ho doubt, although we may 
be eonstcained to admit that, confound* 
ing the^ type with the antitjrpe) they 
blindly aactibed this efficacy to the ma* 
tierial fiibric, insteAd of recognising its 
hlteri^ refertoee to another Mediator 
* of hijgber ilaine,' who was to open the 
way of access to the Father by the sik 
crifioe of himself. For that this wai 
in fact the real tjrpical purport of the 
Altar of saerifiee, cannot for a moment 
be queMiimed by any one who considers 
its intrihsic adaptedness to shadow 
forth the divine substance in its medi- 
atory relations to a holy God and of' 
fendiRg sinners. It is iiideed certain 
that this tjppteal design both of the Al- 
tar ahd Sacrifices ofiered upon it point* 
to reOfliimofi'^bsitarice which we reobgk 
nise in the plersott and offices of Christ, 
but a discrimination may still be mad# 
between what is more imm^iately ap* 
plicablie to the one and to the other re* 
spectively. 

Takmg it for granted that the idea tf 
^MdiaimriMp is fundamental in the ty^ 
ical institute of the Akar, we are aatnr* 
ally led to invest%kte the points of 
analogy in this respect between tlM 
ihaitow tod the substance. Now it it 
obvious thnt on* of the leading offices 
of « mediator is the proewimeni o/ 
pidcei or the rvemUfUmHon qf 9gknd§d 
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and eonltnding partie$f and we have 
the decided evidehce of heathen anti- 
quity in favor of connecting this effect 
with the symbolical uses of altars. 
Thus Viigil (iEn. IV. 56.) ^ays, 

Principio delubra advent, pacemque per euros 
Exquirvnt. 

'First they repair to the shrines and 
through tht medium of dltara solicit 
peace.' The same office is attributed to 
the Mosaic Altar and its bSerings by 
Rabbi Menahem ; * And an altar was 
made that it might eonciliaie peaee'he- 
tween the Israelites and their Father in 
heaven through the mysteries of sacri- 
fice.' This point is made still more 
•Tident if we connect with the Altar 
the ctct of expiation in which it was 
mainly instrumental; as we learn from 
the most express Rabbinical authority. 
'This' is that Altar,' says the Midrash 
Rabboth, ^ whidh was in the temple and 
expiated 4he children of Israel.' An- 
other also of the Jewish authorities 
says, that < when the sprinkled blood 
touches the Altar, then those are ex- 
piated who offer the saerifiee.' Close- 
ly conaectcd- with the coneUiatory or 
p&ut'proeuring design of the Altar 
was. that which it subserved as a table 
ot hoard df feasting to the parties 
which i^ere< thus brought to mutual fel- 
lk>W6fafi{);' a6 it is weQ known that, ex- 
cept in the case of the kotc^austi the 
priests and some Uihea the offerer too 
feasted upon a portion of the offerings^ 
Accordingly the sacrifices offeved up- 
on the Altar are expressly spoken of, 
Nam^ 28. 2, ae ; hnead or food .laid' ap6o 
a table, and in Mai. 1. 7, it is said, ^Ye 
offer pollBted bf-ead upon, mine altar; 
and ye say^ Wherein have we peUnted 
theei In that ye .say, The tabte of the 
Lord ia^ntemptibiiB!.' £ating tog^ether 
at the same table has. ever been ac- 
aounted among' the Orientals the most 
uneqiuivocal pledge of- amtfyi, uniony 
and common. in/«rc«^y .and- acc^rdiagly 
the Ajpostle cwr^ys the idea qC the 



closest possible, relation and fellowship 
when he says, 1 Cor. 10. 18, *Are not 
they which eat of the sacrifices par* 
takers of the altar f* That is, they 
were bound in most solemn covenaoet 
ties to him whose table the altar was. 
Consequently they could not eat of the 
sacrifices of idol altars without virtual- 
ly eating at the table oi idols, and thus 
entering into. fellowship with them. But 
Christ is the true altar of fellowship 
for Christians, and its import both as 
an altar and a table is fulfilled in him. 

We remark again that affording sue- 
cor and protection to the weak, the 
pursued, the endangered, is another 
idea naturally connected with the ,me« 
diatory uses of an altar. And such a 
purpose we find answered by the Altar 
of Bumt-offerittgs in the case of Adoni- 
jah and Joab, who both flew to it as an 
asylum when the guilt of treason an4 
Mood had put their lives in peril. The 
same, character was ascribe^ by the 
heathen to ^their altars, as we learn 
from numerous passages in the classics. 
Flying to and sitting down by an altac 
was a significant mode of claiming pror 
tection from vengeance. How perfect- 
ly the succoring and saHng offices of 
Christ towards the guilty fulfil these 
tjrpioal uses of the Altar is too obvions 
to require elucidation. 

This use of the Altar as a place of re- 
fuge seems to be intitnately connected 
with the horns by whidi it was dis- 
tinguished. The culprit who fled to it 
seised hold osf its hornSf and it was 
from thence that Joab was dragged and 
slain. Now the horn was one of the 
most- indubitable symbols of power j at 
we learn from the frequent employ- 
ment of it in this sense by the sacred 
writers. In Hab. 3. 4, for instance, it 
is said, 'He had horns copung oUt of 
his hand, and there was the hiding of 
hii< power,' The *hom of David' is 
the power and dominion of David, and 
Christ is called a *horn of salvation.^' 
iroflifhis being a migkiff Savior, invest*- 
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9 m And <i thou shidt make the 
eourt of the tabernacle: for the 
sottth side southward there shall be 

d ch. 88. 9. 

ed with royal digoity) and Able to put 
down with triumph uid ease all his tue- 
miea. It> is probably in real, though 
latent allusion to the horned dlttr and 
its pacifying chatitctfer that God says 
through the prophet, Is. 27. 5, < let 
him tak^ hold of my strength ythni be 
may make peace itUh me; and he shall 
make peace with me;' let him fly to 
the horns of the mystic Altar, and find 
Security and pekce in that reconciled 
omnipotence of which it was th6 sign. 
As the Ahar then is primarily an adtrm- 
hration of Christ ih his mediatorial oA 
fice, the ftornt may very suitably denote 
those attributes of his character which 
as symbols they are adapted and design- 
ed to shadow forth. As the strength 
of all homed animals, that strength by 
which they defend themselves and their 
young, is concentrated mainly iir their 
horns, so in the ascription of hsfhis to 
Christ we recognise the symbol of that 
divine potency by which he is able to sub- 
due all things to himself, atid to afford 
complete protection to his people. In 
accordance with this, the visions of the 
Apocalypse represent him is ' a Lamb 
having seven horns f* as the mystic in- 
signia of that irresistible power with 
which he effects the discomfiture of his 
adversaries and pnshes his spiritual Con- 
quests over the world. This view of 
the typical import of the Altar and its 
appendages might doubtless be much 
enlarged, but sufficient has 'been said 
to show, that the same rich signifi- 
cancy and the same hap|iy adaptation, 
pervades this as reigns thrpugfa etery 
<yther part of the Mosait: ritual. 

THE COUKT OF THE TABEUrXOtB. 

9. Th&tt Shalt ntake the court of the 
T&bemacle, 'tfa% court or open eH- 
6lo«tt»e| in which the Tabernacle sioodi I 



han^iiigs for the court of fine twill- 
ed Imea of an hundred cuhits loog 
for one side: 



was of an oblong figure of a hundred 
Cubits (ab6ut>fiAy*eight yards) in length 
by half that breadth, and the height of 
the enclosing fence or curtain was fire 
cubits, or nearly three yards, being hlilf 
the height of the Tabernacle. The en* 
closure was formed by a plain hanging 
of fine twined linen yam, which seem4 
t6 hav^ been worked in an open or net^ 
work teztum, so that the people witl^ 
out might fireely see the interior. Tfa^ 
door-curtain was however of a diflereiit 
texture from the general hanging, being 
a great curtain of 'fine twined linen/ 
embroidered with blue, pii^^le, and 
scarlet. It is -described in precisely 
the same terms as the door-curtain of 
the Tabera'acle itself, and was of the 
same fabric with the inner covering of 
the Tabernacle and the vail before the 
Ho)y of Holies. It was furnished with 
cords, by which it might be dravm up 
or aside when the priests had occasion 
to enter. The curtains of this enclosure 
were hung upon sixty pillars of brass, 
Standing on bases of the same metal, 
but with capitals and fillets of silver. 
(Compare the description in this chap- 
ter with that in chap 38.) The hooks 
also, to wliich the curtains were attach- 
ed, were of silver. The entrance of the 
Court waa at the east end opposite that 
to the Tabernacle, and between them 
stood the Altar of Bumt-offering, but 
nearer to the door of the TaberaacU 
than to that of the Court. It it uncer- 
tain whether the bralzen laver was in- 
terposed between the Altar and the door 
of the Tabernacle or not. Chap. 30. 18, 
certainly conveys that' impression ;*-b«t 
the Rabbins, who appear to have felt 
that nothing eonkl properly interpose 
between the Altar ^nd Tabernacle, sa^ 
that the laver was indeed nearier to the 
Tabernacle than waa tht Altar, bat still 
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10 And the twenty pillars thereof 
and their twenty sockets s/uill be of 
brass : the hooks of the pillars and 
their fillets shall be of silver. 

11 And likewise for the north 
fiide in length there shall be hang- 
ings of a hundred cubits long, and 
p I "  I I II 

that it did not stand in the same line 
firith the Altar, but stood a little on one 
side t« the south. As to the position 
of the Tabernacle in the Coujrt, nothing 
is said in the Scriptures on the subject, 
but it seems less probable that it stood 
in the centre than that it was placed to- 
nnrds the iarther or western extremity, 
a^ as to . allow g;reater space for the 
services wluqh were to be performed 
exclusively in front of the Tabernacle. 
Within the precincts of this Court any 
Israelite might enter, but none but the 



his twenty pillars and their twenty 
sockets of brass: the hooks of the 
pillars and their fillets of silver. 

12 IT And for the breadth of the 
court on the west side shall bt hang- 
ings of fifty cubits : their pillars ten, 

aiKl their sockets ten. 

— . . : . , . 3 — „ 

priests were permitted to go into the 
outetr room of the Tabernacle, and into 
its inner recess admission was forbidden 
to all but the high priest. A view of 
the Tabernacle with its curtained en* 
closure will hereafter be given. 

10. ^fu twenty pillars thereof y and 
their twenty sockets, &c. These pil* 
lars, which were probably made of 
shittim-wood, were placed at five cubits 
distance from, each other, in sockets of 
brass, in the mann^ represented in the 
cut. 




PnxAm AFu Socket, With Cbaos and Staksb. 



IT FiUets^ Heb. filpisn hashuMm, 
firom the root pIDH haskak which has 
the sense of connectingf conjoiningf 
whence RosenrauUef and otherft with 
much probability uaderstand by the 
term the connecting rdda of silvex be* 
tween the heads of the pillars, on wbidi 
the curtains wer« suspended. Other* 
vise it is rendered i as -in avx version 
Jttlets, by which is meant raised oraa* 
mental bands or mouldinga fcneiicling 
the tops of the pillaia. 



12. JBreadthffiftycvbUs. The breadth 
of the Court Mras therefore equal to one 
half its length ; the whole area being 
of an oblong square, one hundred cubits 
in length and fifty in breadth. The 
form and proportions of the taberna- 
cle itself were nearly the same, being 
thirty cubits in length and twelve in 
breadth! 

14. Fifteen cukiU* As twenty out 
of the fifty cubite which measured the 
breadth of the Court on the eastern side 
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13 And the breadth of the court 
on the east side eastward shall be 
fifty cubits. 

14 The hangings of one side of 
the gate shall be fifteen cubits: 
their pillars three, and their sock- 
ets three. 

15 And on the other side shall be 
hangings, fifteen cubUs ; their pil- 
lars three, and their sockets three. 

1 6 H And for the gate of the court 
shall be a hangio? of twenty cubits, 
o/* blue, and purine, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, wrought with 
needle- work : arid their pillars shall 
be four, and their sockets four. 

17 AU the {Hilars round about the 
court shall be filletted with silmer: 
their hooks shall be ef silver^ and 
their sockets o/ brass. 

18 IF The length of the court 
shall be an hundred cubits, and the 
breadth fifty every where, and the 

■•■■  ' ' "  1 ;  ...11 . 11 

were to be appropriated to the gate, or 
entrance- way, this would leave of course 
fifteen cubits on each side. 

19. The pins of th€ courts The nails 
or small stakes which were driven into 
the ground thatwthe hangings, attached 
to them by cords ^ might be made fast at 
the bottom. They are represented in 
the. cut above. In allusion to these and 
in view of its future glorious enlarge- 
ment, the prophet thus apostrophizes 
the churchy la. 54. 1—3, 'Sing, barren, 
thou that didst not bear ; break forth 
into singing, and cry aloud, thou that 
didst not travail with child: for more 
are the childreaof the desolate than the 
children of the married wife, saith the 
Lord. Knlarge the place of thy tent, 
and let them stretch forth the curtains 
of thy habitations; qpare not, lengthen 
thy cordSf and strengthen thy stakes; 
For thou shah break forth on the right 
hand and on the left; and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the 
desolate cities to be inhabited.' See Mr. 
^ntiBs's Note on the passage. 



height fire cubits of fine twined 
linen, and their sockets of brass. 

19 All the vessels of tne taber- 
nacle in all the service thereof, 
and all the pins thereof, and all the 
pins of the court, shall be o/ brass. 

20 IF And • thou shalt command 
the children of Israel, that they 
bring thee pure oil olive beaten for 
the lifi^ht, to cause the lamp to 
bum always. 

21 In the tabernacle of the coik* 
gregation f without the vail, which 
is before the testimony, g Aaron 
and; his sons shall order* it from 
evening- to morning before the 
Lord: ^It shall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the 
bel^lf of the chUdren of Israel. 

« Lev. 34. 2. ' ch. 26. 31, 33. s ch. 30. 8. 1 
Sam. 3. 3. t Chron. 13. 11. ^ ch. 28. 43. & 20. 
9, 28. Lev. 3. 17 A 16. 34. « 84. t). Nndnb. 18. 
23. & 19. 31. 1 Sam. 30. 25. 

THE OIL FOR THE CANDLESTICK. 

20. Pure oil olive beaten. The Lamp 
was to be fed with pure oil, prepared 
from olives which were bruised with a 
pestle, and so free from the sediment 
and dregs whieh were apt to mar that 
that was obtained from an oil-press or 
mill. ^By the expression oil olive^ this 
oil is distinguished fro/n other kinds. 
The addition beaten, indicates that it 
is that oil obtained from olives pounded 
in a mortar, and not pressed from olives 
in the oil-mill. The oil obtained from 
pounded olives is, according to Colum- 
ella's observation, much purer and bet- 
ter tasted, does not emit much smoke, 
and has no offensive smell.' Burder, 

-IT To cause the lamp to burn o/- 

uuys. To light it regularly every night. 
That is said, according to Scripture 
usage, to be alunys done, which never 
fails to be done at the appointed sea- 
son. Thus a * continual burnt-offering* 
is one which is continually offered at 
the stated time. 

21. In the tabernacle of the congre* 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 
ND take thou onto thee i^AttToii 
thy brother, and his sons with 



gation, Heb. ']9^f2 ^tlM ohel mt>edf 
tabemaeU of appointvuntf ot of ataUd 
meeting. The common renderings, Uab- 
emacle of the congregation,' implies 
that it waft so called merely from the 
&ct of the peoples' there congregating 
to attend upon the worship of Godj 
whereas the geanine force of thi orig- 
inal expression imports not only the 
meeting of the people with each other, 
a general assembling of the host, bnt 
the meeting of Ood also with them^ ac- 
cording to his promise, ▼. 43.- *And 
there will I meet witk the ehildreiv of 
Israel, and the Tabernacle shall be 
sanctified with my glory.' The He- 
brew '^9'}f2 moedf the term ia question, 
strictly signiies a meeting by appoint' 
menty a convention at d time and place 
previously agreed upon by the parties. 
The Chaldee both of Onkelos and Jona- 
than render.thls by 8tt?aT pB?3 mish 



kan 



zimna^ tdberriacle of appointed 



timef implying that at stated seasons 
the children of Israel were to have re- 
course thither.' ^ Which is before 

the testimony. That is, before the Ark 
of the testimony. See ch. 25. 21, 22. 
^^ — ir Adiron and his sons shatl order it 
from evening to morning. Josephus, 
in speaking of the duty of the priests 
(Ant. L. III. ch. 8.), says, 'They were 
also to keep oil already purified for the 
lamps; three of which were to give 
light all day long, upon the sacred Can- 
dlestick before God, and the rest were 
to be lighted at the evening.' It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this was 
the case, although the authority of 
Josephus cannot be considered as de- 
cisive of any point of Jewish antiquity. 
Still as he was nearer the source of tra- 
dition, his testimony is always worthy 
of being carefully weighed, although 
the whole ritual had no doubt ntider- 
gone great changes before his time. 



him, from among the children of 
Israel, that he may minister unto 

« Numb. 1». 7. Hebr. 5. 1, 4. 
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The following detailed account of tht 
manner of ' ordering* the lamps is given 
by Ainsworth from Maimonides. As a 
BLabbinical reHc exhibiting a striking 
specimen of the scrupulous exactnesi 
with which every part of the Taberaa* 
cle service was performed, it is not 
without its interest. 'Of every tamp 
that is burnt oat, he takes away the 
wick, and all the oil that remaineth in 
the hirap, and wipeth it, and patteth 
in anothe> wick, and other oil by meaa* 
ure, and that is an half a log (abovt a 
quarter of a pint); and that which he 
taketh away be casteth into the plac^ 
of ashes by the altar, and lighteth the 
latep which was out, and the ladip 
which he findeth not ont, he dresseth 
it. The lamip which is middlemost, 
when it is out, he lights not it but from 
the altar in the court ; but the rest of 
the lamps, every one that is out he 
lighteth from the lamp that is next. 
He lighteth not all the lamps at one 
time ; but lighteth five lamps, and stay- 
eth, and doth the other' service; and 
afterwards cometh and hghteth the two 
that remain. He whose duly it is to 
dress the candlestick cometh with a 
golden vessel in his hand (called Cuz, 
like to a great pitcher) to take away 
in it the wicks that are bamt ont, and 
the oil that remaineth in the lamps, 
and lighteth five of the lamps, and bear^ 
eth the vessel there before the Candle* 
stick, and goeth out^ afterwards be 
cometh and lighteth the two lampe, 
and taketh up the vessel in his hand, 
and boweth down to worship, and go* 
eth his way.' Treat, of the Daily 8th 
criftce, C. III. Sect. 12—17. 



CHAPTER XXTIII. 

THC FRIESTLT OAUfBHTt* 

As full and ample direottons had noW' 
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me in the priest's office, even Ajaron, Nadab atd Abihu, Eleazar 

and Ithamar, Aaron's sons. 



been given in respect to rearing and 
furnishing the Taberaacle as a place of 
worship, we have in,|he present chapter 
an intimation of tt||t:9etting apart an 
order of men to officiate as ministers of 
this worship^ and a minute description 
of the vestment by which they were to 
be distinguished. Previous to this time 
the patriarchal mode of service had no 
doubt obtained^ every master of a family 
being a priest to his own household ; 
but now as a Tabernacle of the congre- 
gation wa8( about to be jerected, as a 
Tisible centre of unity to the nation, 
God saw fit to order the institutions of 
a public priesthood, and according to 
previous intimation, Ex. 27.21, Aaron 
and his sons are here fixed upon as can- 
didates for the high distinction. 

1. T(iketh(munto tht$. Heb. !l^pri 
hakrSbi cauteio cqim ni^h. -, Gx, vpoaa- 
yayov^ bring near. The original root 
!lSp karab is of the most frequent oc^ 
currence in relation' to sacrifices, and is 
the ordinary term applied to the bring' 
ing near or preeenting the various of- 
ferings which were enjoined under the 
Mosaic ritual. It is wholly in keeping 
with this usage to employ it, as here, 
in reference to pertona who by their 
dedication to the service of the sanc- 
tuary, were in a sense tacriftdaUy of- 
fered up and devoted to Ck>d. Before en- 
tering upon- the description of the sa- 
cerdotal dresses, the historian prefaces 
a few words respecting those who were 
to wear them, viz., Aaron and his sons ; 
of whose solemn consecration to office a 
full account is given in the next chap- 
ter. God is introduced as especially 
designating a^4 appointing these in- 
dividuals to the iiaqred function of the 
priesthood.; and this would have the 
effect at once to show thaA this was an 
lionor too great, to be assumed by me^ 
without a call from heaven, according 
to the Apostle's statement, Heb. 6. 4, 



and also to free both Moses and Aaron 
from the charge of grasping this dis- 
tinction for the purpose of aggrandizing 
their own family .-«-^ir TfuU he nuiy. 
mini9ter, Heb. 13n^^ lekahanOy from 
the root yi3 kahanf of which Kimchi 
says the primary i^eaning is the rend* 
ering of honor<Afe and dignified ser- 
vice J sudh as that of officers of state to 
their sovereign. In accordance with 
this it is used concerQing the sons of 
David, S Sam. 8. 18, who could not« 
strickly speaking, be priests; and oa 
the same grouiids the substantive U^yrO 
kohanim is in several places in the 
margin rendered 'princes.' See Note 
on Gen. 14, 18. Bat as princes or 
courtiers wait on the king, soid are hon- 
ored by nearer aeceiss to him than 
others ; so the priests under the law 
were aasumed into this near relation to 
th0 King of Israel, and foe this reason 
the term in its ordinary acceptation is 
applied more especially to the duties 
of priests in ministering, before God at 
his altar. The remark is no doubt well 
founded, that wherever tbo word is con- 
nected with any of the names of God, 
it always denotes a priest; but when 
standing alone it usually means a 
prince, or some person of eminence. 
Comp. £x. 2, 16. Of the duties .per- 
taining to the priestly, office we shall 
have occasion to speak in detail in sub- 
sequent notes; but we may here ob- 
serve briefly, that although as high 
functMmaries in the court of the Great 
King, many of their duties were of a 
civil nature, as might be expected under 
a fystem in which church and »tat$ 
were united, yet those that more prop- 
erly belonged to them in their sacer- 
dotal character were mainly the fpllow- 
ing : They were to pronounce the bene- 
diction upon the people and to conduct 
the whole service of the ho,ly place. 
Their's was the business of sacrificing, 
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2 And bthou shalt make holy 

b ch. 29. 5, 80. & 81. 10. & 39. 1, 8. Lev. 8. 
7,80. Numb. 80. 86,88. 

in all its rites, Id all offeritigs upon the 
alter of burnt>ofibriBgs. The govern- 
ment and ordering of the sanctuary and 
of the houae of God lay upon them. 
They kept the table of show-bread 
properly supplied; they attended to 
the lamps of golden candelabrum every 
morning: at the same time they burnt 
the daily incense, which prevented any 
offensive scent from the dressing of the 
lamps from being perceived. It was 
their duty to keep up the fire upon the 
brazen Altar, that the fire originally 
kindled from heaven might never be ex- 
tinguished. It was their office to make 
the holy anointing oil; and their's to 
blow the silver trumpets at the solemn 
feasts, and also before the Ark at its 
removals. While theilr numbers were 
Ibw, thertB was occupation enough to 
keep them all employed; but when 
they afterwards became numerous, they 
were divided into twenty-four bands, or 
courses, each of which undertook week- 
ly, in rotation, the sacred services. But 
this regulation belongs to the time of 
David, and remains to be considered in 
another place. Although the Most High 
had before, Ex. 19. 6, said of Israel in 
general, Hhat they shoold be to him a 
kingdom of priests,' yet this did not 
militate with hii concentrating the 
ofllce, in its active duties, in a single 
family, as he now saw fit to do. It was 
only in this way that the ^eat ends of 
the institution could be attained. Of 
thfe four sons of Aaron here selected, 
the two eldest, Nadab and Abihu, un- 
fortunately showed themselves ere long 
unworthy of the honor now conferred 
upon them, and perished miserably in 
consequence of their presumptuous lev- 
ity in the discharge of their office. The 
succession then rcfvetted to the line of 
Eleazar and Ithamar, in whibh it was 
perpetuated down to the latest period of 
the Jewish polity. 



ffannents fi^r Aaron thy brother, 
for glory and for beauty. 

3. Holy garments. Heb. Clp "^"IXI 
higdU kodeohf garmente of holinese, 6r. 
ffToXn Ayia, a holy eMe, or perhaps col- 
lectively a qiMltiy of holy etoUa, 
These garments are called ' holy* be* 
cauise they were designed for holy men, 
and because they formed part of an 
establishment whose general character 
¥rai holy. Indeed, whatever was sepa- 
rated from common use, and conse- 
crated to the immediatis service of God, 
acquired thereby a relative heiineee; so 
that we see the amplest ground for the 
bestowment of this epithet upon the sa- 
cred dresses. In ordinary life, when 
not engaged in their official duties, the 
priests were attired like other Israel- 
ites of good condition ; but when em- 
ployed in their stated ministrations, 
they were to be distinguished by a pe- 
culiar aild appropriate dress. Of this 
dress, which was kept in a Wardrobe 
somehow cohnected with the Tdibema- 
cle, and which was laid a^ide wheti 
their ministration ceased, and returned 
to the Wardrobe, the Jewish writers 
have much to say. Accoidin'g to them 
the priests could not officiate without 
their robes, neither could they wear 
them beyond the sacred precincts. Un- 
der the Temple, where the usages were 
no doubt substantially the same «s iti 
th\B Tabernacle^ when the priests ar- 
rived to take their turns of duty, they 
put ofi* their usual dress, washed them- 
selves in water, and put on the holy 
garments. While they were in'the Tem- 
ple, attending upon their service, they 
could not sleep in their sacred habits, 
but in their own wearing clothes. 
These they put off in the morning, 
when they went to their service, and, 
after bathing, resumed their official 
dress.— But we shall treat of the de- 
tails in their order. ^ For gfoty and 

for beauty. Heb. nn»tt)n>n iaS> U- 
kabod U'letipharethi for gkry, or hohor, 
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3 And e thou shaltsponk unto all 
titat are wise-hearted^ ^whom I 
have filled with the spirit of wis- 
dom, that they may make Aaron's 
garments to covsecrate him, that 
be may minister unto n^e in the 
priest's office. 

4 And these are the garments 

e ch. 31. 6. AS6, 1. <I ch. 31. 3. & 35. 30, 31. 

and for beauty^ ornament, decortUion. 
Tbe expression is very strong, leading 
us to the inference that a ^cial sig- 
nificancy and importance attached to 
these garments. They were to be made 
thus splendid in order to render the 
office more respected, aiid to inspire a 
becoming reverence for the Divine Ma- 
jesty, wbose ministers were attired with 
80 much grandeur. As every thing per- 
taining to the sanctuary was to be made 
august and magnificent^ so were the 
dresses of those who ministered there. 
Yet we cannot doubt 'that « typical de- 
tagin governed the fashiqn and appear- 
ance of these gorgeous robes, and that 
they pointed forward to the < glory^nd 
' beauty' both of the internal character 
and the outward display of the ' great 
High Priest' of the church, in his yet 
future manifestation. We may perhaps 
recognise also a secondary allusion to 
the beautiful spiritual investment both 
of his mitiisters and people, in that 
bright period when they shall have laid 
««de the ^ filthy garments' of their cap- 
tivity and degradation, and shall shine 
forth as the * perfection of beauty in 
the whole earth,' being clothed in that 
* clean linen which ia the righteousness 
of saints.' Accordingly it is said. Is. 
61. 1, 'Put on thy btautifHl garmehis 
(Heb. ^MfclSStl *^1» bigdU Hphartkeky 
garmtnt9 of thy beauty),* the very word 
here employed. 

3. Speak unto all that are toiae- 
hearted, Heb. 3^ ^Talan ^ }lM e/ Aro/ 
hafcmH lib, to all tPiee of heart. Gr. 
mwc Totf vw^tnq ry liayMo, to all wise in 
undere^nding. That is, skilful^ ez- 



which they shall make ; • a breast- 
plate, and fan ephod, and g a rob.e, 
and ha broidered coat, a mitre, 
and a girdle : ai^d they shall make 
holy garments for Aaron thy bro- 
ther, and his sons, that he may 
minister unto me in the priest s 
office. 

« ver. 15. ' vcr. 6. ff ver. 31. h ver. 39. 

pert, ingenious, as artists. It is clearly 
intimated, however, by the connected 
phrase, ' whom I have filled with the 
spirit of wisdom! that the epithet im- 
plies more than the mere native gifts 
ai)d endowments which might be^pos- 
sessed by any in this line. Whatever 
mechanical skill might be evinced by 
any of the people, yet here was a work 
to be eixecuted which required some- 
thing stiU higher,, and therefore Go4 
wa» pleased to impart a special in- 
spiration |o endow them wi^h the re- 
quisite ability. Compare this with Is. 
28. 23—29, where even the, necessary 
skill for rightly conducting the occu- 
pations of bnsbandry are referred to the 
samie source.. To the right-minded it 
is pleasant as ivell as proper to ascribe 
to the Father of lights, from whom 
Cometh down every good and perfect 
gift, the glory of whatever talents may 
give us. eminence or success in any of 
the lawful or honorable callihgs of life. 
—IT To consecrate hijiu To render 
him consecrated; to be a badge and 
sign of bis consecration. 

4,5. These are the garments, &c. 
Of the garments here appointed to be 
made of these rich materials four were 
comn^on to the high priest and the in- 
ferior priests ; viz., the linen breeches, 
the linep coat, the linen girdle, and the 
bonnet or turban j that which the high 
priest wore is called a mitre. The re- 
maining four were peculiar to tl:|e high 
prie$t, viz., the ephod with its curious 
girdle, the breai|t-plate, the long robe 
with its bells aqd pomegranates, and 
the golden plate on his forehead. These 
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5 And tHey shall take gold, and 
blue, and purple,' and scarlet, and 
fine linen. 

6 If i And they shall make the 



r, 

an 



ephod ofgoldy o/blue, and o/pur- 
, oj scarlet, and fine twined 
inen, with cunning work. 
7 It shall have the two shoulder- 

1 ch. 39. 2. 

last are frequently termed by the Rab- 
binical writers, by way of distinction, 
the DHt ^ITZ bigde zakahf garmentB of 
gold while the others, made of linen, are 
called yi^ *^iy2 bigde /a5an, gartMnta 
of white. We shall consider each of 
theiri in order. We may here remark, 
however, that on one day in the ytiar, 
Tiz., the great day of atonement, or fa^t 
of annual expiation, the High Priest 
wore none of the goiden^ garments f htk 
appeared, like the rest of the priests, 
simply in habiliments of whiie linen. 
Even his mitre- was then made of linen. 
The reason of this was, that the day of 
atonement was a day of humiliatien; and 
as the High Priest was then to offlsr sa- 
crifices for hit own sins, as well as those 
of the people, he was to be so clald as 
to indicate that he could lay claim to no 
exemption on the score of frailty and 
gaih ; that he recognised the fact that 
in the need of expiation, the highest and 
the lowest, the priest and the Levite, 
stood on a level before God, with whom 
there is no distinction of persons. 

THE £FH0D. 

6. They shall make the ephodf fcc. 
Heb. Tl&K iphod, Gr. tvoafttia, shotUder' 
piece. The original comes from ^&M 
aphadi to hind or gird on^ and there- 
fore signifies in general something to be 
girded on; but as to the' precise form of 
the vestment itself it is difficult to 
gather from the words of the narrative 
a very distinct notion ; and even if we 
succeed in this, we must still depend 
maii^lyupon a pictured representation 
to convey an adequate idea of it to the 



pieces thereof joined at the two 
edges thereof; and so it shall be 
joined together. 

8 And the ourious girdle of the 
ephod, which is upon it, shall be 
of the same, according to the work 
thereof; even of gold, o/blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen. 

reader. From an attentive comparison 
of all that is said of the Ephod in the 
sacred text, commentators are for the 
most part agreed in considering it as 
approaching to the form of a short 
double aprofif hairing the two parts 
cohhected by two wide straps united 
on the shoulders^ These are called, t. 
7, the two shdulder-pieces, which were 
to be joined at the two edges thereof; 
i. e. on the very apex of the shoulders. 
This junction was efiected in some way 
under the two onyx-stones and at the 
precise point where they rested upon 
the shoulders. These stones are said 
by Josephus (who calls them 'sardonyx* 
stones^) to have 'been very splendid, 
and BShr thinks that the symbolical 
significancy of the Ephod was mainly 
concentrated in these < shoulder-pieces,' 
which, like our modem epaulettes ^ were 
a badge of dignity, authority, com* 
faiand — aa idea to which we shall adi* 
vert in the sequel. The two mua 
pieces or lappets of the Ephod huiig 
down, the one in front, the otheiu be- 
hind, but to ^hat depth is not stated, 
although Josephus says it was a cubic, 
which would bring their lower extrem- 
ity about tli the loins. It seems to us 
probable on the whole that the posteri<Mr 
portion hiing down from the shoulders 
considerably lower than the anterior. 
But without some other appendage 
these dorsal and pect<»al coverings 
would hang loose upon the person, to 
prevent which a * curious gijrdle,' form- 
ing an integral part of the Ephod itself, 
and composed probably of two distinct 
bands issuing from the sides of either 
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in tha iioat pi«ce ii dailgnsd fin Um 
iowrlioD or Ihc Bteut-pUte. The ap. 
peodaot atnaps vhcn brought around 
the body foriMd tha  oarioiw girdle of 



Dmsei of. ihe Jeviah 
Prieets, u thai shiob va regard aa on 
the whole (be laeet profaBble ; hut Gna- 
•Miua, one of the ablest of tba Hcbrav 
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9 And thou shall tt^e two onyx- 
stones, and gmve on them the 
names of the children of Israel: 

10 Six of their names on one 
stone, and tlie other six names of 
the rest on the other stone, accord- 
ing to their hirth. 

11 With the work of an engraver 

it was made, this was evidently the 
same with tb^t of the interior curtaitis 
and the separating vail of the Taber- 
nacle, and wrought like it, except that in 
this ephod*tapestry the figures of cherub- 
im were wanting, and instead of them 
there was »rich interweaving of threads 
of gold, which together with the beau- 
tiful eoioi^s embroidered, must have 
given it an air of inexpressible richness. 

'On this point the Jewish writers say, 
'The gold that was in the weaving of 
the ephod and breast-plate was thus 
wrought: He (the cunning workman) 
took one thread of pure gold and put it 
with six threads of blue and twisted 
these seren threads as one. And so 
he did one thread of gold with six of 
purple, and one with six of scarlet, and 
one with six of linen. Thns these four 
threads of gold and twenty-eight threads 
in all.' Maimonidta in Aintw&rtH. 
This is a very probable-^KH^ount of the 
mode of46ztirre,. thou^b the proportion 

^f gold strikes us as very BinalL From 
the allusion in the description of our 
Savior's dress. Rev. 1. 1% 'Clothed with 
a garment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle f^ it 
is reasonably to be inferred that it con- 
tained a pretty copious insertion of gold 
in its texture, from which*fact the curi- 
ous girdle of the Ephod was usually dis- 
tinguished by this epithet. Though 
properly and primarily a vestment of 
the High Prjest, yet it appears that 
garments of the same name were worn 
by the inferior priests, but they were 
plain ones of linen. It does not appear 
that even these were worn at first by 
the common priests. Bnt ii% after- 



in stone, like the engravmgs of a 
signet, shalt thou engrave the two 
stones with the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel: thou shalt make 
them to he set in ouches oi gold. 
12 And thou shalt put the two 
stones upon the shoulders of the 
ephod /or stones of memorial unto 

wards read of common priests wearing 
Ephods ; and indeed Samuel, who was 
only a Levite, wore one j and David, 
who was not even a Levite, did the 
same when )ie danced before the ark. 
On one occasion Saul consulted the 
Lord by Urim, and consequently used 
the Ephod of the high priest, 1 Sam. 
28. 6; and on another occasion David 
did the same, I Sam. 30. 7. It is thought 
by some, however that Saul and David 
did not themselves use the Ephod, but 
directed the priest to use it. 

9 — 12. .Thou shalt take two onyx- 
stoneSf &c. On each of the connecting 
pieces that went across the shoulders 
was set an arch or socket of gold; con- 
talning an onyx-stone (Chal. 'Beryl- 
stone') on which the nam^s of the 
tribes of Israel wvre^mgraved, as in a 
sealt^iz'^n each shoulder. Thus Mai- 
monides ; 'He set on each shoulder a 
beryl-stone four-square, embossed in 
gold \ and he graved on the two stones 
the names of the tribes, six on one 
stone and six on the other, according to 
their births. And the stone whereon 
Reuben was written, was on the right 
shoulder, and the stone whereon Simeon 
was written, was on the left.' The 
Rabbins say, moreover^ that the letters 
were so equally divided in these two 
inscriptions that Joseph's name was 
written < Jehoseph* in order to make just 
twenty-five letters in each stone.— 
IT According to their birth. Heb. 
tDrniW ketholedoihamt their births or 
generations. That is, according to the 
order of their respective births or ages. 
The arrangement is diversely imder- 
•tood by Josephus atd most of the 
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tlie chUdrea of Isi^el : and i Aaron 
shall bear their names before the 
Lord npon.lus two shoulders mfor 
a memorial. 

13 IF And thou shalt make ouches 
^gold; 

14 And two chains of pure gold 
^t the ends; of wreathen work 

1 ver. 89. ch. 39. 7. » See Josh. 4. 7. Zeck. 
6. 14. ' 

^ ' 

Rabbinical writers, according to the 
latter of whom the order was as fol- 
lows: 



Left. 



Right. 



Gad, 

Asber, 

Issachar, 

Zebulon, 

Joseph, 

Benjamin, 



Reuben, 

Simeon, 

Levi, 

Judab, 

Dan, 

Nftphtali. 



Tb^ fonlier, havingia special view to 
their several mothers, ' arranges them 
tfaas; ■. 



Simeon, 

Judab, 

Zebulon, 

Dan, 

Asber, 

Benjamin, 



Reuben, 
"Levi, 
Issachar, 
Naphtali, 
Gad, 
Joseph. 



It is a matter of little iboment which 
we consider as the most correct. 

12. For itones of memoritU unto the 
children of lerael. That is, as a me- 
morial for or in behalf of the children 
of Israel ; a rememlnrancer to Aaron and 
to Israel that he. appeared before God 
in the priestly office as a represents 
ative of the whole people. The mean- 
ing is in fact explained in the next 
clause. 

THE BKSASt-PX.ATfi. 

15. Thou thalt make the breaat- 
plate of judgmentf &c. Heb. *pDn 
t3&1D^ hoehen miehpat. • This would 
perhaps be better rendered in <»ar ver- 
tton pettoral' or hreagt-piece of Jtf^g- 



shalt thou make tjiem, and &sten 
the wreathen chains to the ouches. 
15 H And n diou shalt make the 
breast-plate of judgment with cun- 
ning Work ; after the work of the 
ephod thou shalt make it ; of golds 
of blue, and of purple, and of scar- 
let, and of fine twined linen shalt 
thou make it. 

a 6h. 39. 8. 

rnanf, as hrewst'^plate coqveysthe idea 
of a mHiXary accoti^r<m«iif , which is 
not implied in the origipiaU Greek 
Xoyciov rcdy rpiastaVf tke rationale of 
judgmentt, as it is also rendered in tfas 
Lat. Vulg. The, etymology of the orig^ 
inal term *|IDH hotkent is entirely on* 
known. Gesenius indeed refers to thq 
Arabio haehna, to he fairy beautiful, 
eplendidf as perhaps having affinity 
with its root, with whU}h he compares 
the Germ. acheineUf to appear, echon, 
fair, and ¥^g. ehine. But though it is 
equi^ily a matter of conjecture, we for 
ourselves prefer the suggestion of Aven^ 
arius (Lex. ad rad. 1|03n) that it come* 
by transposition of letters fronn IDTD 
nahaah, to augur^ to divine, a sense 
very nearly akin to that oS teeking in^ 
formation b-y coneulting an oracle* 
Yet we are still unable to eetabHeh this 
or ahy other as -the legitimate forma- 
tion of the word, and are compelled 
therefore to content ourselves with such 
a view of the material, form, and uses 
of the *|lDn hoehen as can be deduced 
from the text independent of philological 
or collateral aid. It was called < breast- 
plate of judgment' from its being won 
by the High Priest when he went inte 
the Mo^i Holy Place to consult God re*, 
speeting those miattefs of judgment 
which were too hanl for the inferior 
judges, and which had reference to 
the more important civil or religious 
concerns of the nation. CoMp. Deut. 
17!. 18, 19. The cloth which formed 
the ground of the Breast-plate was of 
the same rich etobrpidered stuff or 
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' 16 Fonr-sqnate it i^all be, heinff 
doubled ; a span skali he the len^h 
thereof, aiid a spaa shall -he the 
breadth thereof 

17 o And thou shah set m it set- 
tiings of stones, even fom rows of 
stCHies; the first row shall be a sar- 

och. 39.10, &C. 

brocade as the Ephodi of two spans in 
length and one in breadth. Conse- 
quently when doubled it ^us -just a 
span or eighteen inches square. For 
what reason it was doubled is not ap- 
parent. 8<»ne suppose it was to give 
It'mord strengthen bearing the precious 
stones appended to it. But for our- 
stel^res we are unable to eee how the 
back fcFid could have aided in suj^ort- 
ing the weight of th^ hXtfiit^ in front. 
Far preferabkl therefore to us seems 
(be opinion, that it was doubled thos in 
order that bein^ vewed together on three 
sides arid left open on one k might 
form a kind of sack, 'pocket, or bag, as 
a reeeptade of something which was to 
be put in it. Biit of this more in the 
sequel. At ea«h com^ of the Breast- 
piatiB thus made into a square fonn was 
B gulden ring. To tho tvn upper ones 
were attach^ two golden chains of 
wreathen woHt, i. e. chains made of 
golden threads or wires braided to* 
gether, which passed up to the shoul- 
ders and were tbere somehotir &8tened 
to t^e shoulder»pieces or to the onyx- 
stones. By means of these chains it was 
suspended on 'the breast. But toirendelr 
it still more firm in its position, tw» 
faces or ribbons of blue w&re- pateed 
through the two rings at the two lower 
tOrners of the Breastplate, and also 
through two corresponding rings inthe 
Ephod, and then tied together a little 
above the girdle of the Epkod. This 
rendered the Breast'plate and Ephod 
inseparable, so that the latter eould not 
be put on without being' accAn^ptnied 
kng the fb^met', and the puiiishm^t of 
■tripes was decreed against him who 



dites a topaz, and a oarbundk : 
shtdl he the first row. 

18 'And the seeond row shall b4 
an emerald, a sapphire, tuid a diap 
m^id. 

19 And the third row a li^^re, da 
agate, and an amethyst. 

20 And the fourth row a beryl, 

should attempt to divide the one from 
the other. 

17. Thau 8hidt set in U utiinge of 
etonee, Heb. 1p» tivilf^ ^"O riK^tt 
milletha bo millwUh ehen, thou ekait 
fiU in itjittingt of stones. The import 
undoubtedly is that these stones were 
to be set or enchastd in sockets of gold 
or some other metal, and they are call- 
ed fillings because the stones when in- 
serted yi/^ed «p the cavities prepared for 
their reception. The precise manner in 
which these twelve precious stones, 
whichr had tbe 'names of the twelve 
tribes engraved upon then^ were at* 
tached to the Breast-plate is not exf 
pressed in the text, though it is usually 
understood by commentators to have 
been upon the outside, and that they 
were fully exposed to vi^w when worn 
upon the High Priest's bosom. This, 
however, is not asserted in the text, 
and we shall soon suggest several rea- 
soni for doubting whether it were the 
fact. It is certain that the stones were 
in some way appended to the Breast- 
piste, and that they were arranged in 
foolridws, three inreaeh, bni as to the 
peculiar manner in which they were 
adjusted to the supporting ground of 
the tapestry, this is a point which is to 
be inferred from an attentive consider- 
ation of all l!he circumstances relating 
to the fabric itself, and upon (his Wo 
shall be more full in a subsequent note. 
At present v^e shall devote a page or 
two to the consideration of the stones 
themselves, in relation to which we are 
constrained to remark that ailer all thfB 
i<e8earch«xpendi?d by antiquarians upop 
Iho ftubject much MaQenaiaty slill rests 
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- ii|wli it. They caaqpt be ratisfactorily 
identified. We can only approach a 
probahilUy, more or less strong, that 
the gems whioh we ao«r call the topaz, 
emerald, sapphire, carbuncle, lie., do 
trnly answer to the original terms which 
they are thus nfeade to represent in Eng- 
lish. Our explanations mnst be taken 
therefore by the reader subject to the 
necessary abatement «n this score. 

1. Sardius. Heb. filM odimy from 
the radical filfi^ oclavi, to be ruddy or 
rod. Chad. p^D aamkauf and^rtp^D 
oamktthay red. 6r. oa^iiov, tardinOf a 
name supposed to be taken from Sardis 
or Sardiniaj where it was originally 
Ibnnd. It was a stone of the ruby class, 
and answers to the eamelian of the 
modems. The finest specimens now 
come from Surat, a city near' the gulf 
of Cambay in India. 

2. Topaz. Heb. rPTtDfi pitdah. Ety- 
mology unknown. Gr. roira^cov, topaz- 
ion, a name which Pliny says is derived 
from Topazos, an island in the Red 
Sea, Chal. 'p'n^ yarkan and Stflp^*^ 
yarkethaj signifying green. It is sup- 
posed to be the modern chrysolUe, and 
its color to hare been a transparent 
green-yellow. It comes now from 
Egypt, where it is found in alluvial 
strata.' 

3. CAaBimcLi:. Heb. Dp'l^ harekefh, 
from p*T3 barak, to lighten^ glitter , or 
glister; answering to the avepa^ anth- 
rax, of the Greek's, so called because 
when held to the sun it resembles a 
piece of bright burning ehareoai. In- 
deed its name carbuncle means a little 
coal, and refers us at once to a lively coal- 
red. Its modem name is the garnet. 
The Septuagint, Josephus, and Lat. 
Vulgate have rendered in this phee by 
^fiapaySoi tmaragdos, emerald. But this 
is more properly the rendering of the 
next in order. The enrbtinc/e and the 
emerald have in fact in some way be- 
come transposed in the Greek version. 

4. Emerald. Heb. n&3 nophek. Gr. 
a»0p(t^. This gem is undoubtedly the 

13« 



sajhewith the andent inuiragdas, or 
enuraid, one of t)ie most beautiful of 
all the precious stones. It is character- 
ised by a hrighi green coloir, with 
scarcely any miiture, though differing^ 
somewhat in degrees. The true Ori- 
ental emerald is now very scare*. The 
best that are at present accessible are 
from Pern. In the time of Moses they 
came firom India, 

5. Savphire. Heb.^'^fiDMyBpir. Gr. 
aanfsi^ oopphirot. The word is very 
nearly the same in all known languages, 
and as to the sapphire itself it is, after 
the diamond, the most valuable of the 
gems, exceediing all others in lustre and 
hardness. It is of a eky-blue, or fine ojr- 
ure color, in all the choicest specimens, 
though other varieties occur. Indeed 
among practical jewellers it is a name 
df wider application perhaps thsn that 
of any of the rest of the precious stones. 
Pliny says that in his time the best 
sapphires came from Media. At present 
they are found in greater or less per- 
fection in nearly every Country. 

6. Diamond. Heb. fi^^ yahalom, 
from tliin hatam, to beat, to tmite upon, 
so called from its extraordinary hard- 
ness, by which like a hammer it will 
beat to pieces any of the other sorts of 
stones. Thus the Greeks called the 
dtctiRond aSaftai^ adamas, from Gr. a, not 
and 6aita<i, damao, to eubdue, on account 
of its supposed invine^le hnrdnese. 
Accordingly Pliny says of diamonds, 
that ' they are found to resist a stroke 
on the anvil to such a degree that the 
iron itself gives way and the anvil is 
shattered to pieces.' This is no dotfht 
exaggerated and fabulous, but it is sufil- 
cient to justify the propriety of the He- 
brew name, that diamonds are much 
harder than other precious stones, and 
in this all are agreed. This quality of 
the diamond, together with- its incom- 
parable brilliancy, renders it by far the 
most valuable of all the gems. The Gr. 
here has iMint jaspiw, or jeuper. 

7. LiovBS. Heb. tm? leehom. Gt. 
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and an onyx, Kod a j&spper • th«y 
shall be 'Set in gold in their todos- 
ings. 

21 And the stones shaU be with 
the names of the children of Israel, 
twdre, according to their names, 
dike the en^fraYings of a signet; 
«Teiy one with his name shall they 
he according to the twelve tribes. 

22 If And thou shalt make upon 
the breastplate chains at the ends 
<j/*wreathen work o/pure^gold. 

23 And thou shakn^e upon, the 
breast-plate two rings of gold, and 
shait put the two rings on the two 
«ndfl of the breast-plate. r 

24 And thou shalt put .the two 
wreathen chains ofgdd in the two 
lings whieh are on the ends. of the 

breast-|>late. 

,  —  . . < .  

Xiyifftov, Hgurion. This is one of the 
.most doubtful of the precious stones as 
to color. It is supposed to be closely 
related to the h^ctcinth {jacinth) of 
th6 moderns, which i& a red strongly 
tinged \vith orange-yellow, 

8. Ao^TE* Heb, *OTD shebo. Or. 
^X^^^it dchatea, agate. This is a stone 
of a great variety of hues, which is 
thought by some to be identical with 
the chrysopratf and if so it is probably 
that a golden green was the predouun- 
ant color. 

9. AvETHYST.. Heb. n5ain» a/da- 
mah, , Gr. ofi^vr^Sf ^^thyetoe, from 
a, tioty and juBvarts, drunken, because 
wine drank from an amethyst cup was 
supposed by ijfie ancients to prevent 
inebriatiofi' The oriental amethyst is 
a transparent gem, the color of which 
seems to.be eomposed of a ttrong blue 
and a deep, red; and according as either 
prevaiUy affording different tinges of 
purple t and sometime^ even fading to a 
roee aolor. It oomes from Persia, Ara- 
^bia> Armeniai and the East Indies. 

la Bek«l. Heb. IDT^Vn^ tarshiek. 
Gr. ;)^pvtfoA<^f , ckryaoUtho^. A pellu- 
cid gem «f a . «rar or Uuieh grum 3ut 



25 And the ol^mt two ends of thfe 
two wreathen ieAatfu thou Shalt 
&sten in the two oudies, and pat 
them on ibe sfaoidder-pieces of tte 
ephod before it. 

26 f And thou ^olt make twt> 
rings of gold, and thou sl^t put 
them Upon the two ends of the 
l)reast-ptate in the border thereof, 
which 15 in the !side of the ephod 
inward. 

27 And two o^Aer rings of gold 
thou. shalt make, and ^alt put 
them <m the two side^ of the ephod 
underneath, toward the for&<part 
thereof^ oveip atgainst the other coup- 
ling thereof, above the curious giir- 
die of the ephod. 

28 And they shall bind the breast- 
plate by the rings thereof unto the 
" '  I II  . ,, 

if, as many mineralogists and critics 
suppose^ the beryl is the same as the 
chrysolite f it is a gem of yellowieh green 
color, and ranks at present among the 
topazes* 

11. OwTx. Heb. firriD fftoAom; call- 
ed onyx ficomGr. ovv^fOnyx, from its 
resemblance of its ground color to that 
lunated stpot at the base of the human 
nailf which- the Greek word signifies. 
It is a semi-pellucid stone of a fine 
flinty texture, of a vxUerish sky-volored 
ground, variegated with bands of white 
and brouMf which run parallel to each 
other, it is here rendered by the Gr. 
firiftv\XioVf berylliony berylj from sotne 
apparent confusion in the order of the 
names. See Note on Gen. 2. 12. 

12> jASPEm. Heb. Ttf^W^ ytukepheh* 
Gr. owj(i6Vf onuchion. The similarity 
of the Hebrew name has determined 
most Critics to consider the jasper as 
the gem intended by this designation. 
This is a stone distinguished by such a 
vast variety of hues, that it is extreme 
ly hazardous to fix upon anyone as its 
distinguishing color. The brown Egyp- 
Han variety is conjectured to have been 
the oaa seledted for the Brdait-plate. 
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' 91. And nt liana ihill bi tcith tk 
noma. Heb.nilOiT m !htmolh,v}io^ 
thi namei, Tbe more nstural and di 
reel phraseology would be — ' the name 
(halt be upon the Elones,' but the 



prenion 



1 idiolnalic, 



probably im- 



plJCB (hat the slopes should be 
fonitd or dtstlngutikid by the names ; 
or we msy adopt the constrnction of 
NoldiuB (De Heb. Partic. Bub .oc. ^5) 
and all the ancienl versions, and render 
it — 'the stones shall be acarrding to 



the nontei of (he cbildreti of tsraelj' 
which protFHbly inToWes the complet 
idea of the stones corresponding with 
the names in namber, and also of having 
the names actnally icalplttred upon 

28. Umo Ikt rings 6f ihr ephod. 01 
these two rings nothin; was said in th« 
account of the construction of the Ephod 
abore ; probably becanse the use of 
them would not so thlly appear till iUt 
Breast-plate and its jwsltion eame to 
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rings of the ephod with a l^tce of 
blue, that it may be above the cu- 
., nous girdle of the ephod, and that 
the breast-plate be not loosed from 
the ephod. 
29 And Aaron shall bear the 

be described as is done in the present 
context. 

29. Aaron shall hear the namesj &e., 
in the breast-plaie of judgment upon his 
heart. The phrase < upon bis heart' 
is not properly to be understood in this 
connexion in a physical sense, as if 
equivalent to < upon his breast/ ' upon 
his bosom.' This is not the usage of 
the Hebrew in regard to the word 
'heart.' After a pretty thorough ex- 
amination of the many hundreds ofcases 
in which the term occurs in the sacred 
writers, we have not been able to find a 
single instancsy apart from the present, 
in which it is unequivocally employed 
in a physiological sense, to denote that 
grand organ of the human body which 
anatomists call * the heart.' The pas- 
sage which comes nearest to such a 
sense is that in Is. 1. 5. 'The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint.' 
Yet even here the metaphorical sense 
is predominant ; for as the sickness is 
not corporeal, but moral, so the mem- 
bers affected are to be considered as 
equally figurative. According to the 
prjBvailing usage of Scripture, the A«ar^ 
is regarded as the seat of intelligence 
and emotion. The feelings of love, 
hope, fear, joy, sorrow, &c., are refer- 
red to the heartf and in the present 
case we cannot question that although 
as a matter of fact the Breast-plate was 
worn over the region of the heart f yet 
the dominant idea conveyed by the 
phrase is, that Aaron was to bear these 
j^ames of the tribes in his kind and 
affectionate remembrance whenever he 
went into the holy place. The beauti- 
ful sculptured gems were to be to him 
a memorial or memento of the fact that 
Ihe inteirests of the whole .people were 



names of the chiidren of Israel in 
the breast-plate of judgment upon 
his heart, when he goeth in unto 
the h6\y placet pf<»r a memorial be- 
fore the Lord continually. 
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committed to him as their represent- 
ative, and that he should never cease to 
feel burdened in soul with this grave 
responsibility, especially whenever he 
was called to act in his capacity as «a- 
cerdotal judge of the chosen tribes. In 
'this fact we are no doubt at liberty to 
read one very interesting feature of the 
typical intent of the jewelltd Breast- 
plate. The priesthood of Aaron shadow- 
ed forth the infinitely greater and more 
glorious priesthood of Christ. In the 
execution of his office as the great High 
Priest of the Church, he was ordained 
to enter into the holy place, there to 
appear in the presence of God for us. 
This he has done. He ascended to 
heaven after his resurrection, that he 
might there complete the work he had 
begun on earth. On his heart are en- 
graven the names of all his people, and 
not one of them is overlooked or for- 
gotten. He presents them all before 
his Father, as the objects of his own 
kind and solicitous sympathy and care, 
and they are dear to the Father, because 
they are dear to the Sou. As he thus 
bears these his jewels on his heart 
while they are toiling and travailing 
here below, so will he finally transfer 
them from his bosom to his head, mak- 
ing them to adorn his diadem foreyer in 
the kingdom of his glory. 

But this does not forbid the supposi- 
tion, that in reUUion to God the, stones 
of the Breast-plate may have subserved 
still another purpose. Certain it is that 
the whole scope of the context leads us to 
view them as indicating not only the 
subjects, but abo the instruments, of 
those judicvU decisions about which 
they were employed. They were in 
some way made use of as a medium o/ 
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tike OTMn/af resp^met wbieh th« High 
Priest obtained Ity consnltation from 
Jehorali ia behalf of tUe Jewish peo- 
ple. Qpt ite this presents them in a 
distinct point of view, as intimately 
connected, if pot absolutely identified, 
with the Urim and Thummim, we shall 
defer the sequel of our remarks on the 
Breast-plate till we come to the con- 
sideration of that Tery intarestii^ but 
abstri^se subject. 

In the mean time, we cannot forbear 
presenting the reader with the follow- 
ing translated extract from the work of 
Bahr before mentioned, in relation to 
the joint symbolical uses of the £phod 
and the Breast-plate. 

* The Ephod and the Hoshen or Pec- 
toralj which formed the third general 
division of the High Priest's vestments, 
^and signified the kin$ly dignity t do not 
stand insubordinate relation the oi^e to 
the other, so that the Hoshen was 
merely an appendage to the £phod, 
but they are both tieated in the orig* 
inal as independent articles, yet at 
the same time making together one 
whole. The dignity also which they 
represent, must be in some way of a 
two-fold nature^ or which exhibits it- 
self under a double aspect ; and thus in 
fact was the kingly dignity, both among 
the Hebrews and ail oriental antiquity 
conceived of, vix., as uniting in itself 
the two grand prerogatives of lordship 
and judgment. Thus, 1 Sam. 8. 5, 6, 
'And said unto him, Behold, thou art 
old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways : 
now make us a king to judge %u like 
all the nations. But the thing dis- 
pleased Samuel, when they said, Give 
us a king to judge us: and Samuel 
prayed unto the Lord.' So also 20, 
'That we also may be Ulce all tbe ns; 
tions ; and thai our king nuky judge us^ 
fend go out before us, and fight our bat- 
tles.' 2 Sam. 15. 4, < Absalom said 
moreover, Oh that I T^re made judge 
in the land, that every man which hath 
any suit or cause might come unto me, 



and I would d» Mm j««Hcs ." 1 Kings, 
8. 9, 'Give therefore thy servant an un» 
derstaadhig heart fo judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and 
bad : for who is able to judge this thy 
so great a people?' So Artemidoruf 
the Oneirocritic . remarks,, cpins&y t« 
^X'^" <^<y<^ oi .iraXa<o(, tAs ancicnip 
said that reigning was judging, ^ No^ 
the reigning digm^y is plainly indi- 
cated, by the Ephod, inasmuch as ve 
have already observed, that its din- 
tinguishifig feature was the shovidsT' 
piece (Gr. naju() , and the shtntldtr both 
in sacred and profane antiquity .is .con- 
sidered as the s^q^soferet^y. Thus 
Isaiah says of the Messiah, ch. 9. 5, 
'And the government shall be. upon his 
shoulder.* So also sccording to an In- 
dian myth, when the di^isrent cast^ 
came forth from the body of Brahma, 
kings ttd warHke Asroet issued from 
the shoulder. That the same idea was 
fiuniliaT amoif the BomsAS would ap- 
pear iT0Bi4he words of Pliny (Panegyr. 
10.), .'Cum abunde expertus essetfaier, 
quam bene humeris tui« se4et impen- 
um/ since (My) father hath abundant' 
/y proved how weU dominian sits upon 
thy shoulders. The symbolical import 
is the same when upon the shoulder of 
a statue of the Egyptian king Sesostris 
the. inscription was r^ad ; £yci> ntvie 

have acquirs4 this province hy^ my 
shoulders. In accordance with this, 
the usual insignia of ruitng, vix.^ sword 
and keys, were suspended from the 
shoulder. Thus, Is. 22. 22, <And the 
key of the house of David will I lay 
upon his shoulder; so he shall open, 
and none shall shut ; and he shall shut, 
and .none shall open.' That the sword 
hung from the shoulder among the 
Greeks and Romans, will be seen by 
reference to Hom. II. 2. 45. Lipsius in 
Tac. Annal. 1. 35« As to what relates 
to the judicial prerogative f we need not 
go beyond the designation given in the 
original to the Breast-plate, vix., yoh 
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30 IT And q thou shalt put in the 
breast-plate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim ; and they shall 

4 Lay. 8. 8. Numb. 37. 81. Dent. S9. 8. 
1 Sam. 28. 6. Ezra, 3. 63. Neh. 7. 09. 

t3&lZ3?l ho$hen mishptUy tfreast-plate of 
judgment f to show its symbolical bear- 
ing.' Symbol, dea Mos. CtUt.j vol. II. 
p. 127-^. If this view of the subject 
be well founded) we think there is 
strong reason to believe, that the use 
of epaulettes as a badge of aiUhority and 
imperatoriai command is to be traced 
back through the line of past centuries 
to the Shoulder-piece of the ancient 
Ephod. This article of military tic- 
coiitrement forms at any rate a sub- 
ject of very curious historical interest, 
which might well demand a thorough 
iuTestigation. 

TOE Vmnf AKD TRVllMIlf . 

90. Thou ehaU ptit in the breatt- 
plate of judgment the Urim and Thum- 
mim. Heb. t'^T^m n»1 t^*nih urim 
te-eth hattummimy the Lights and the 
Perfectiona, Gr. mv dti^tovtv xai oXrfB- 
eiavj the manifestation and the truth. 
Aq. ' Enlightenings and Certainties.' 
Sam. 'Elucidations and Perfections.' 
Sjrr. ' the Lucid and the Perfect.' Arab. 
'Illuminations and Certainties.' Lat. 
Vulg. < Doctrine and Verity.' Luth. 
'Light and Right.' The Hebrew terms 
signify primarily Jires or lights j and 
perfections or truth. Perfection and 
truth «re in Scripture style virtually 
equivalent in import, because what is 
perfected is truly donii, neither false, 
vain, or iinexecutedy hut dccomplished. 
The sacred writers, therefore, who 
oflen conjoin synonymous terms, have 
brought these epithets together in sev- 
eral instances, as Josh. 24. 14, 'Fear 
t;be l^ord and serve him in perfection 
and truth (D^fiDI tD'^^SClD hetummim 
vheHmeth)'^ i.e. really and perfectly. 
Thus also 'according to truth,' Rom. 
2. 2f is tbe same as most certainly to he 



be upon Aaron's heart, when he 
goeth in before the Lord: and 
Aaron shall bear the judgment of 
the children of Israel upon his heart 
before the Loan pontinually. 

accomplished; wherefore tpyov work or 
deedj and aXiiOcta truth, 1 John, 3. 18, 
are synonymous ; * My little children 
let iis not love in word or in tongue, but 
in deed and in truths* That the divine 
oracles were perfect 6r , truth db one 
will doubt who reflects a moment on 
their source, and who recals the ex- 
pression of the Psalmist, Ps. 119. 130, 
* The entrance (6r. dijXbNrif, the mant- 
festation) of thy word giveth light.' 
Others, however, understand the phrase 
as aA ' instance of hendiadySf denoting 
under a double denomination one and 
the same thing, or as equivalent to 
most perfect light or illumination. The 
same figure occurs Deut. 16. 18. Mat. 
4. 16. comp. with Job, 10. 21. John, 
8.5. 

In the XTrim and Thummin, a itab^ect 
of great interest, and at the same time 
of great difficulty, opens upon us. Vari- 
ous and voluminous have been the spec- 
ulations of learned -men in respect to 
what is meant by these objects, and 
the precise manner in which tbey were 
made instrumental in obtaining orac- 
ular responses from God. We cafinot, 
in consistency with our general plan 
of exposition, avoid entering some- 
what minutely into the investiglition of 
both these points ; and yet we are un- 
able to assure ourselves of presenting 
the evidence under either head in such 
a light as to command the entire assent 
of our readers to the resulting con- 
clusions. Should we fail of success in 
this, we shall at least but share the 
defeat of most of our predecessors in 
the same field of enquiry, yet we are 
not without hope that our usual method 
of rigid philological analysis and paral- 
lel induction may conduct us to results 
of a somewhat satisfactory character ; 
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snd as this it the Iftst point connected 
with the Hebrew ritual which will re- 
quire a tery elaborate discussion) we 
shall with more confidence bespeak the 
reader's indulgence for a train of remark 
more thao usually extended. 

I. The first question repsecting the 
Urim ahd Thummim regards their nO' 
ture. What were theyl Certain it is, that 
we find no previous mention of them ; 
no order given for their construction ; 
and no intimation that theeer names 
were ever applied to any of the articles 
which Moses vxu directed to make. 
The obscurity in which the subject is 
involved in the sacred text, together 
with the infinite conjectures to which it 
has given rise, has led some comment- 
ators to the conclusion that the matter 
is') and was intended to be, one of in- 
scrutable mystery, which it is -vain to 
think of penetrating. In this they vir- 
tually subscribe to tlie opinion of the 
learned Kimchi; who remaik^, that 'he 
is on the safest side who fVankly con- 
fesses his ignorance ; so that we seem 
to need a priest to stand up with Urim 
and Thummim to teach us what the 
Thummim were.* The question, how- 
ever, may be properly narrowed down 
to a single point, which perhaps admits 
of solution, viz., were the Urim and 
Thummim identical with the stones of 
the Breast-plate, or something distinct 
from them ? On this question the mass 
of coinmentators divide. Several of the 
Jewish Rabbis among the anciento, and 
Spencer, Michaelis, Jahn, and Gesenius 
among the modems contend that they 
were something entirdy distinct from 
the Pectoral, and deposited within the 
pocket or bag made of its folds. Some 
of the earlier Hebrew doctors say that 
what is called the Urim and Thununim 
were nothing else than an inscription 
upon a plate of gold of the Tetragram- 
maton or four-lettered name of God 
(mrr^ Yehovah), by the mystic virtue 
of which the High Priest was enabled 
to pronounce luminoui andper/ect ora- 



cles to the people. But this is a con- 
ceit which may be safely passed to the 
account of the wild and childish fig- 
ments of the Talmudical Rabbins, 
which it would require the same weak- 
ness to refnte as to adopt. 

A theory coming from a far higher 
source, and yet almost equally extraT* 
agant, is that propoaed by Spencer in 
his voluminous . and Ai many respects 
valuable work on the Laws of the He- 
brews. He supposes that the Urim 
were the same with the Teraphim, and 
that they were nothing more-than small 
divining images, put into the lining of 
the Breast-plate, which were miracu- 
lously made to, speak with an articulate 
voice and utter oracles from God. But 
it would be sciu-cely possible to hare in- 
troduced into the service of the sanctu* 
kry any thing more directly idolatrous 
and pagan in its tendencies than such 
a detice ; and when we consider l^ow 
carefiilly the whole Mosaic system 
guards against that ^tropensity to image* 
vrorship which the Israelites evidently 
brought with them fixim Egypt, we. can- 
not but be •sui'prised that a theory so 
utterly abhorrent to the genius of Juda- 
ism should have been propoted by a 
Christian writer. It is but justice, 
however, to the erudite Spencer to say, 
that he is far more successful in urging 
objections to the common theories than 
in establishing his own. His dissert- 
ation on the Urim and Thununim is 
preeminently able and learned, not- 
withstanding the obvious error of his 
main position, nor is it by any means 
an easy task to dispose of the plulo- 
logical and critical arguments by which 
he aims to prove, that the objects so 
called, whatever they were, were some- 
thing put into the lining or folds of the 
Breast-plate, instead of being externally 
attached to it. We are on the whole 
censtrained to yield a qualified assent 
to the force of his reasonings on tlua 
head, while at the same time the sequel 
will show, that this admissioB is per- 
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fectly oontiKbent ivith Msintthiiiig the 
main view wkuefa he is ihduced to reject* 
We may observe , moreover , wbtle 
adverting to the work of Spenoer, that 
we are firmly of opinion that much 
more weight is doe to the grand idea 
pervading it, of the conformity in many 
features of the- Jewish to the Egyptian 
system of worship, than has usually 
been conceded. Certain it is that with* 
in the last fifty years new sources of 
evidence have heen opened upon this 
subject, by which the state of the ques- 
tion has been entirely altered, from one 
of argument to one of fact. These 
sources are found in the ancient paint- 
ings and sculptures of Egypt, which ex- 
hihit with great minuteness of detail 
not only the usages of that extraordi- 
nary nation in peace and war, but por-^ 
tray also the ittes and ceremopies of 
their religion, with the various acts 
per|brmfd, the utensils employed, the 
dresses and ornaments worn, by the 
Egyptian priesthood in the serviiies of 
their gods. The result of the com- 
parison will set the question of in* 
ter-confornity between the two systems 
at rest, it is impeesible to deny that 
the most remariEablc similarities ob- 
tain in the ceremonial observadces and 
the forms aod appaHitus of divine wor- 
ship established amoi^ the two people. 
The reader has only to turn back to a 
preceding page, and compare the cut of 
ah Egyptian Ark borne by priests with 
Moses's account of the Ark of the 
Covenant and the manner in which it 
was earned, for a striking speeimen o£ 
this ooincddence. How the coincidence 
Otiginat^dx-^whether it was accidental ; 
•r whether tbe Jews borrowed from the 
Egyptians, or the Egyptians from the 
Jews ; or whether both are to be traced 
to a common dfigfn in the patriarchal 
prab«ice>^i8 a question. not easily de- 
cided, thtingh for dnrselves ^e consider 
thi$ hmtec supposition as by far the most 
probable. We have liMie qnie^ion thstt ' 
asiantedilaviBii ritual ezitted, aoml^ of 



the mam ieatutas "of 'which were ti^Mu- 
mitted, thro^^h the family of Noah, to 
all the difierent nations of antiquity, 
and whi<^ are still traceable in their 
vmions. sttpOrstitioDS, thoq^^ sadly de- 
formed, defaced, and perverted by the 
foul admixture «f eorruptieos subse- 
quently introduced, In giving the Lo- 
vittcal system totthe chosen people, God- 
was pleiased to retain, purified from 
their idolatrous associations, many of 
the peculiarities which marked the 
Egyj^ian worship, not because they 
were Egyptian, or because God would 
unduly eonsuk the weaknesses and pre- 
judices of the chosen people, but be- 
cause they were priimtiye and patri- 
archal, common in .their elementary 
ibrms to all najtions, and perhaps orig- 
inally of divine institution. This we 
consider a view bf the subject sufficient 
to'aceount ibr all the facts, not liable to 
any .seiioUs objection, and one which 
wiU affdrd us essential aid in the ex* 
plication of the present and many other 
features of the Hebrew ritual. 
, The other amd mush more probable 
opinion relative to the Urim and Thum- 
miin is, that they were in fact identical 
with the stones of the Breast-plate, but 
called bythifriBame from the instru" 
mental iue$ which they were made to 
subserve in the symbolical economy of 
the priesthood. This opinion, which is 
held by Josephus, Philo, and most of 
the ancient Jewish doctors, and has 
been generally adopted by the modems, 
is supported by the following consider- 
ations: 

(1.) If the ^iiwrds Urim and Thum^ 
mim be reg^^d asapiifA«fj, rather than 
rutmiSf applied to the stones, nothing 
could be more appropriate. From their 
intrinsic properties of splendor, bril- 
liancy, aild- luminoiunesSi they might 
very properly be termed Zights and 
Perfeetionaf an expression supposed by 
many to be grammatically equivalent 
to most perfect ligkte. This is the 
rJiKvr of Braunius, who says that not 
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Dnly were precious stMies to be em* 
ployed^ but they were to be the Aiost 
shining and perfect of the kind. Ac- 
cordingly, V. 90 may be considered as 
in fact an emphatic repetition of v. 29, 
intimating that the work commanded 
should be executed in the most exact 
and scropulous maimer ; that such stones 
shohld be provided and so exquisitely 
polished and set, as to presjent the most 
brilliant appearance, and be entitled to 
the significant designation of .Lights 
and Perfections, 

(2.) If the Uripi and Thummim were 
not the same with the gems of the 
Breast-plate, it is wholly inexplicable 
that the sacred narrative gives us no 
account of them. While every other 
part of th# ritual is described with the 
most scrupulous minuteness, as if not a 
pin of the Tabernacle or a thread of 
the priestly garments were to be made 
without express direction, how comes it 
that nothing is^said of an article which, 
in obtaining responses from God, was 
absolutely indispensable and which was 
ip every respect among the most im- 
portant items of the whole apparatus ? 
The silence of the histori4n, therefore, 
on this point must be regarded as strong 
evidence that the Urim and Thummim 
were identical with the stones. 

(3.) It will be observed upon com- 
paring Ex. 39. 8—21, with Lev. 8. 8, that 
in the description of the Breast-plate, 
given, in the former, while the rows of 
stones are mentioned, nothing is said of 
the Urim and Thummim \ while in the 
latter, which speaks of the investil^ire 
of Aaron with the pontifical habit, the 
Urim and Thummim are men|ioned, 
but the stones are passed over in silence. 
What inference mere obvious than that 
these objects wen in &ct one and the 
same? 

In order to concentrate still fatrther 
all possible collateral light on this point, 
we shall adduce the various passs^es in 
which the Urim and Thummim are men- 
tioned tlffoughfnt the 8<atipt«re«. 

VoE. II. 14 



Lev. %. 8, ^^nd he put the breast- 
plate upon him ;v also hs fut in ths 
breast-plate the Urim and Thummim,* 

Num. 27. 21. 'And he shall stand be* 
fore £leazar the priest^ who shall adc 
counsel for him after the ju4gnisnt of 
Urim before the Lord.' 

Deut. 83. 8, < And of Levi he .said| 
Let thy Thummim and Urim be vrith 
th'y holy one,' 

1 Sam. 2S. 6, * And when Saul in- 
quired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by, 
Urim, nor by prophets.' 

Ezra, 2. 63, and Neh. 7. 65, 'And the- 
Tirshatha said unto them, that they 
should not eat of the m,ost holy thingSy 
till there stood up a priest with Urim 
and vnth ThummumJ 

In neither of these passages is th^- 
language any more decisive than the 
text before us of tbe question at issua. 
The first of thein does indeed speak- 
very expressly of the Urim and* l^unK 
mim being put into the Brbast-plate, 
and this also would seem to be the ui^ 
equivooal eense of the words in the 
verse, upon which we are now con^ 
mentiag ; 'Thou shalt put in the breast- 
plate of judgment {yon J» nW 
t9&1D^n nathatta el hoshen hammishr 
pat) the Urim and Thumratm.' Chal. 
*^jOn2 bahosheUf in or, into ths breast- 
plate. The phraseology is precisely 
similar to that Ex. 25. MS, 21, 'And 
thou shalt put into ths ark (ilk DCtt 
ll^BUl nathatta.el haSrrmy the testis 
moHy,' &c. Nor is it by any lo^ans 
unusual to find the particle Jjtt si intc»' 
changed with 2 6, in ^e sense of in, 
into. Thus Gen. 49. 29, ^Bttry me witli 
my fathers in (itk) the ca^ that is in 
field, of Ephroh.' Ps. 104. 22, ' The 
sun ariseth, they gather themselves to- 
gether, and lay them down in fyh) 
their dens.' 1 Sam; 10. 22, 'And the 
Lord answered. Behold^ he hath hid 
himself among (ink) the stuff.' It would 
seem that in point of local position this 
Unm and Thumnuia bore tte 900$ ft- 
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lation to the Brea8^plate which the 
Tables of Testimony did to the Ark of 
the CoTenant ; and accordingly R. Leri 
ben Gerson in Buxtorf remarks thus upon 
the passage before us ; 'Because Moses^ 
after inserting the precious stones in 
the Pectoral, was commanded to put 
the Urim and Thummim into the same, 
we caUnot help believing that these were 
something which Moses put into the 
Pectoral in the same manner in which 
he put tables into the Ark, inasmuch as 
he expresses both by the same phrase 

With this philological evidence be- 
fore us we know not how to avoid the 
conclusion, that the Urim and Thum- 
mim were actually puf into the fold or 
lining of the Breast-plate, and the only 
question is, how this idea can be recon- 
ciled with the above position, that the 
0rim and Thummim and the precious 
stones were identical. The single so- 
lution whibh, as far as we see, can re- 
concile two positions so apparently in 
conflict is, that the stones, instead of 
being outtDordly attached to the em- 
1)roidered work of the Pectoral, and 
thus made visible to the beholder, were 
in fact placed upon its inside y or in 
other words lodged within the lining of 
the Breast-plate, and* entirely' out' of 
sight to any eye but that of Omnis- 
cience. We do nbt perceive that there 
is anything in the text, however rigidly 
scanned, which necessarily requires us 
to understand the attachment of the 
stones as external to the Breast-plate, 
nor can we resist the belief that the 
siain use of the Pectoral was that of a 
hag or pocket in which tometking was 
to be deposited. If it served merely as 
a ground for supporting the precious 
stones, the greater part of it would ne- 
cessarily be concealed by them, and 
what then were the use of such an ex- 
quisite and costly material? Would 
not a coarser fabric or a metallic plate 
have better answered the purpose? 
-Rabbi StdomoB^ as quoted- by Buxtorf| 



remarks that 'both in the command 
to place the inscribed stones upon the 
shoulder of Aaron, aad in the account 
of its execution, the preposition ^!P o/y 
upon, occurs in order to teadi us that 
they were placed exteriorly to the 
Ephod, whereas in speaking of the 
stones of the Pectoral the prepositioa 
D ft or IbM el, in, is uniformly employ- 
ed, as Ex. 28. IT, in Dtt^Ta milima bo^ 
thou Shalt fill in it. Ex. 39. 10, IK^^'il 
ID va^yemalteU fto, and they JUled in it* 
As to the subjoined phrase ysi ^9 ai 
liNWy Upon his heart, that is used to 
signify that they were to be hidden.' 

But it is not by philolqgical consider- 
ations alone that we deem this view of 
the subject sustained. We have already 
adverted to the fact at a very remark* 
able coincidence between the religions 
rites and usages of the Egyptians and 
Israelites. The extent to which thesa 
affinities exist, as shown by the mon* 
umental sculptures and paintings of 
Egypt, can be but imperfectly appre- 
ciated by those who are not somewhat 
conversant with ]the works containing 
the fac-similes of these wonderful re- 
mains. Nearly every article of the sa- 
cred costume prescribed by God to Mo- 
ses has its counterpart in the pictured 
dresses of the Egjrptian pViests ; and in 
regard to the objects now under consid- 
eration and some other peculiarities of 
the Mosaic S3r8tem, we are strongly 
inclined to the opinion, that so few 
particulars are given, because it is taken 
for granted that they were sufficiently 
known before. Nahmanides observes 
that whenever the mention of any of 
the sacred things is introduced by the 
use of the definite or emphatic article |T 
A, they it implies that'itwas something 
previously designated or known. Thus 
it is ordered in general terms, Mhey 
shall maki an ark,' ' thou sbalt make a 
table,* ' thou shalt make a candlestick,' 
&e., but when we come to the text be- 
fore us it is said, ' thou shalt put in the 
breast-plate of Judgment the Urim and 
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Tbummim/ as something which would 
of course be adequately understood from 
other sources. In like manner, says 
he, we are told, Ha Gen. 2. 24, that 'God 
placed the eherubims (t3*^DT^3n hak- 
kerubim) at the east of the garden 
of Eden,' as something too well known 
to need a particular description. Now 
if we could obtain evidence that any 
similar usage prevailed atnong the 
ancient' Egyptians, especially in the 
matter of delivering oracles, it would 
obviously go far to countenance the 
idea, that the jew\elled appendage, to the 
Pectoral was a matter with which both 
Moses and the people had already be- 
come familiar in the land of their bond- 
age. By a singular fortuity it so hap- 
pens, that we are possessed of just the 
evidence that we want in relation to 
this point. Not only do the Egyptian 
paintings eihibit the pectoral ornament 
answering to the Jewish hosken or 
hreaat-ptatef but in two of the Greek 
historians, viz., Diodorus Sicukis and 
JSlian we find the express record which 
Mr. Wilkinson has embodied in the ibl- 
lowing passage (Man. and Cost^ of Anc. 
Egypt, vol. 2. p. 26.), 'When a case 
was brought for trial, it was customary 
for the arch-judge to put a golden chain 
around his neck, to which ^as suspend- 
ed a smilt figure of Truth or orna- 
mented with precious stones. This was 
in fact a representation of the goddess 
who was worshipped under the double 
character of truth and justice f and 
whose name, Thmeij appears to have 
be6n the origin of the Hebrew thunh 
mtm, a Word according to the Septua- 
gint translation, implying truthj and 
bearing a further analogy in its plural 
termination. And what makes it more 
renlarkable is, that the chief priest of 
the Jews, who, before the election of a 
king, was also the judge of the nation, 
was alone entitled to wear this honorary 
badge; and the thummim of the He- 
brews, like the Egyptian figure, was 
studded with - precio^s stones.^ It is 



moreover affirmed by the traveller ?»• 
ter du Val that he saw a mummy at 
Cairo, round the neck of which was a 
chain having a golden plate suspended 
from it, which lay on th^ breast of the 
person, and on which was engraved the 
figure of a bird. This person was sup- 
posed to have been one of the supreme 
judges ; ^nd in all likelihood the bird 
was the emblem of truth, justice, or in- 
nocence. 

This is c^tainly.a remarkable set of 
coincidences, and the force of it in the 
argument is not to be weakened by the 
intimation, that this official badge was 
worn by civil magistrates among the 
Egyptians. The trath is, the religion 
of that people was so interwoven with 
their laws and government that their 
kiHgs were of the sacerdotal order, and 
the judicial functions were exercised 
by the priests. As in nearly all the 
govemiofients of that early period of the 
world, so among the Egyptians, the 
people were taught to regard their rulers 
aS clothed with divine authority, as 
the immediate delegates and viceger- 
ents of the gods ; and especially in the 
administration of justice, it was their 
object to beget the universal belief that 
their decisions were in fact divine ora^- 
cles. As scarcely any thing of moment 
in private life was undertaken without 
consulting oracles, so especially was 
this the case itk matters of government 
It was of the highest importance that 
the impression should prevail that it 
was done with the concurrence of the 
gods. 

Now that precious stones were in- 
strumentally employed in this kind of 
divination which had respect to the ad- 
ministration of justice, or the delivery 
of judicial oracles^ is very largely and 
lucidly proved by Daubuz in his in- 
valuable 'Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse,' ch. 21, when treating of the 
twelve foundations of precious stones 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. By a learn- 
ed array of citations from ancient an- 
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thort he showi tbat a peculiar mystic 
virtue was attributed to ^ems* as amu- 
lets aod eharmsi and as a medium of 
converse in general with demous and 
spirits of the invisible world. Thus 
Pliny says that ^be jasper was worn 
<;very where over the East for amulets ; 
and of the amethyst be remarks, that 
according to popular belief if the name 
of the sun and moon be written on this 
kind of stones, and they be suspended 
from the neck by the feathers of cer- 
tain birds, they will resist the effect of 
poison, and avert hail, locusts, &c.'; 
uul the same virtue he ascribes to 
aneroids provided they have the figure 
pf an eagle or scarabeus inscribed upon 
them. We may agree with him in the 
remark that such things cannot well be 
written without exciting the contempt 
ftnd derision of the human race ; but 
however vain were such notions, it is 
clear that they influenced the practice 
of the ancients ; and they enable ns bet- 
ter to understand the reason and origin 
of their sacred symbolical use. £piph- 
anius also, in speaking of the gems on 
the High Priest's Breast-plate, takes 
notice of the virtues assigned to them 
by the magician^ Of the emerald he 
says it is accounted to possess a prog> 
nosticating power j of the jasper , that 
U drives away spectres and delusions 
which were attributed to demons ; pind 
the same of the Hgure and hyacinth. 
As therefore these magical and mys- 
tical notions respecting the virtues of 
gems did beyond question prevail among 
the ancient pagans, especially the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans ; as they were 
undoubtedly employed in theii^judicial 
and oracular transactions, we cannot 
but deem it altogether probable that 
there was a certain degree of assimi- 
lation, or latent inter-relation, between 
the Hebrew Breast-plate wi^h its Urim 
and Thummim, and the jewelled collar 
or pectoral of the Egyptian judge. But 
although thus related in general as a 
medium o{ oracular revelatipn, yet they 
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would of course differ according to the 
different scope and genius of their re- 
spective institutions. While with the 
Elgyptians these sacred instruments 
were subservient to the grossest super- 
stition, to magic, and idolatry, with the 
Hebrews they were instituted for a pur- 
pose directly the reverse. They were 
designed to call them away from the 
practice of all unhallowed divinationa 
and auguries, and fix their dependence 
upon the true God. That people were 
indeed permitted to avail themselves of 
an oracle on great emergencies; but 
jthat oracle was divine. It was the true 
God, Jehovah, omniscient, omnipotent, 
and infallible. And though he waa 
pleased, in accommodation to their 
mental condition and capacities to re- 
tain and incotporate into his ritual cer- 
tain usages, to which they had been 
familiar in other connexions, yet they 
were henceforth ^ailojived usages, and 
never to be .associi^ted with any idol> 
atrous sentiments or aims. The use of 
precious stones by those that minister- 
ed at heathen temples was nothing but 
deceit, delusion, and fra^ud. They were 
instrumental in uttering oracles which 
were enigmatical, ambiguous, and false. 
In God's worship they were Urim. and 
Thummimy deam^s and certainty^ 
light and perfectionf lacking nothing 
in explicitness of enunciation, nothing 
in truth of accomplishment. * To shqw 
how all this is suitable,' says Daubuz, 
'to the principles of |hf symbolical 
language, by which alon^ the true no- 
tion and full force of the word Urim is 
to be understood, we need only to re- 
member that God was the king and 
ruler of Israel, and that his oraclet 
were the special orders and commands 
which he gave to that people to govern 
and guide them. Now all kind of gov- 
ernment, according to the style of those 
ages, which were acquainted with sym- 
bolical notions, was represented by 
light ; because the lights or luminaries 
dirf pt ^d show the ^ayj and by con- 
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sequence govern men, who otherwise 
shoald not know what to do or whither 
to go> The word tkummirh. joined to the 
Krtm, and showing this light to be true 
and perfect,' implied that whatsoever 
God shoald by the urim foretel, would 
certainly come to pasd. So that when 
God gave his urim, or lighte of direc- 
tion, to the Israelites, it was in order 
to bring to perfection all those counsels 
which he then discovered to them. It 
was upon this account that Christ is 
called, John, 8. 12, < the ligM of the 
world,' and also, John, 14. 6, * the uny, 
the truth, and the life.*. For these titles 
signify his dominion and power to rule 
all the world ; and be is the Urim and 
Thummim, the disposer of the ordclee 
of God to guide and rule men, and to 
bring to perfection all the mystery 
of Crod, which is to bring men to eter- 
nal life. Hence in the New Jeru- 
sal^m, wherein that mystery is per- 
fected, he is with the Father the Lumin- 
ary thereof. So that this New Jerusa- 
lem being founded or begun upon the 
oracles and light of the apostles of 
Jesus Christ, shall be completed by hay- 
ing therein the great Urim and Thum- 
mim, which gives light to all that are 
therein.* This New Jerusalem state, 
therefore, is one' in which all the will, 
counsel, and promises of God from the 
beginning of the world are to be per- 
fected. It is in that glorious state that 
their accomplishment is to result ; but 
more especially those which have been 
m^de from the beginning of the Gospel 
dispensation by the apostles of the 
Lamb, who laid the first foundation of an 
universal church, and have consequently 
their names written on the symbols of 
that foundation. 

We have enlarged thus fully in the 
preceding train of remark on the origin 
and primitive notions of the Urim and 
Thummim, not only on account of its 
intrinsic importance, but also in order 
to gain still stronger confirmation of the 
view advanced above in relation to their 
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identity with the precious stones and 
their true position in the Breast-plate. 
From an attentive consideration of the 
whole, we cannot but deem the infer- 
ence very fair, that thte gems, though 
perhaps permanently attached to the 
Pectoral, were yet placed in the itaide 
of its folds when doubled, and thus in a 
still more emphatic sense borne ' upon 
the heart' of the High Priest. Yet as 
we cannot claim an entire certainty for 
this explanation we have represented 
the Breast-plate in the preceding cut as 
having the form and appearance usually 
ascribed to it. The matter is left to the- 
enlightened judgment of the reader. 

II. We have now to devote a few 
sentences to the discussion of the man^ 
ner in which responses were given to 
the consultations made by the High 
Priest through the biedium of the Urim 
and Thummiin. And here the cloud, 
in which a remote antiquity has in- 
veloped the question, is made still 
denser by the mists of conflicting con- 
jectures. Among the Rabbinical writers 
there is a pretty general agreement as 
to the occasions on which those consult- 
ation; were resorted to, viz., that they 
were of a public and liot of a private 
nature. As the High Priest appeared 
before God in such cases with the names 
of all the twelve tribes on his Breast- 
plate, so they suppose that the counsel 
sought must be sought in the name and 
on the behalf of aU the tribes, as hav- 
ing relation to interests which concern- 
ed them all y as for instance matters of 
peace and war, the election of rulers, 
the duties of the king on special emer- 
gencies, &c. But as to the precise mode 
of the responses, their diversities of 
opinion show that they were as Httle 
furnished with a clue to it as ourselves. 
The prevalent belief seems to have 
been, that the letters engraved on the 
precious stones were effected in sbme 
extraordinary manner, so that the dim- 
ness or lustre, depression or elevation, 
of the successive letters composing the 
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31 IT And rihou shalt make the 
robe of the ephod all of blue. 



r ch. 39. 9S. 



answer enabled the High Priest to read 
the rfspoDse in, or reflected from» his 
JBrea^t-plate. But this in most cases 
would have been nnpossible, as the 
fuumes of the twelve sons of Jacob do 
not contain all the letters of the He- 
'brew alphabet, nor can we conceive 
how the letters should have been raised 
or illuminated in such order as to con- 
vey an intelligible answer. A far more 
probable opinion is, that the Urim and 
Thummim were merely a rttiuitiit cir- 
ciHn#tonc« in the consultation.; that they 
simply put tkt High Priest into a con- 
dition to receive responeee, and that 
these responses when duly sought were 
gieen in 0^ audible voice from betteeen 
the Chernbii^. This seems supported by 
the ^ct, that this method of obtaining 
the divine response is described as * ask- 
ing at the mouth of the Lord.' * What- 
ever was the precise medium through 
which the response was conveyed, the 
mode in which the priest acted is 
■fiiufliciently plain. When any national 
•emergency arose for which the law had 
made no provision, the High Priest ar- 
fayed himself in his Breast-plate and 
^ntifical vestments, and went into (he 
holy place,, and standing close before 
t the vail, but not entering within it, 
stated the question or difficulty, and re- 
ceived an answer. Several instances 
will occur of this manner of consulting 
■the Loid. It is an opinion which has 
at least the tacit sanction of Scripture, 
that the mode of consulting the Lord by 
Urim and Thummim only subsisted un- 
4er the theocracy, and while the Taber* 
nacle still remained. Spencer strongly 
urges that the Urim and Thummim 
were essentially connected with the 
theocratic government of the Hebrews. 
While the Lord was their immediate 
governor and king, it was necessary 
that they should be enabled to consult 



82 And ther^ shall be an hole io 
the top of it, in the midst thereof: 
it shall have a binding of woven 

him on important matters, and obtain 
his directions on occasions of difficulty. 
This method was also established for 
the purpose of consulting God in mat- 
ters that concerned the common interest 
of the entire nation. On both these 
grounds the oracle might well cease 
when the theocracy terminated by the 
kingdom becoming hereditary in the 
person i^nd family of Solomon; and 
still more, when the division of the na- 
tion into two kingdoms at his death 
rendered the interests of the nation no 
longer common. This is but an hy- 
pothesis: but it is certain that there 
are no traces in the sacred books of 
consulting the Lord by Urim and Thum- 
mim from the time of the erection to 
the demolition of Solomon's Temple: 
and that it did not aftertvarda exist is 
on all hands allowed.' Pitt. Bible. 

THE ROBll OF THE EFROD. ' 

31, 32. Thou fhalt make the robe qf 
the ephodj &c. This is a garment dis- 
tinct from any that has yet been men- 
tioned. It is called the ' robe of the 
ephod,' simply because it was worn im- 
medfately under it. Its Hebrew nanie is 
5*^3>?3 mei7, rendered in the Gr. vnoivr^^ 
voinpffi ^^ under-garment reaching 
down to the feet. Yulg. 'Tunic of the 
Ephod.' Arab. 'A rain-shedding cloak.' 
Luth. 'A silk robe.' Belg. <A mantle.' 
Jun. and Trem. * Pallium, a cloak.* 
The me'il was a distinguishing priestly 
vestment, and therefore t^hrist appears, 
Rev. L 13, < clothed with a garment 
down to the feet (voSnpri)}^ to show him- 
self the Great High Priest of the church. 
It was a long linen gown of sky blue 
color, reaching to the middle of the leg. 
It was ail of one piece, and so formed 
as to be put on, not like other gannents 
which are open in front, but like a sur- 
plice, over the head, having a hole at 
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work round about the hole of it, a» I 33 ^ Aai btntatk, vp<m the hem 
it were the hole of an habergeon, ofitthoushaltmatepom^ranateB 
that it be not renL o/blue, and 0/ purple, anao/scaF- 

the top for the head 10 pass throngb,, fonned ariheeiactnumberDr the pome- 
which waBstnmglf hemmed round with ! gTBnalo Hnd bellt. The Rabbinical 
a binding or well to prevent it Irnni j writeie are mostly niiHninioui in aaj* 
rending,and with opeoingsorinn-holeB I ing, then 



in the aides in place of sleeieg. Round 
it! lower border « 
blue, purple, aod scarlet, in the form of 
pomegranatea, iDterspersed with small 
gold bells, in order to make a noise 
when the High Priest went into or came 
oat from the boly place, Ibe reason of 
which is gireu below. .We «re not in- 



aublless as prabable as any other coo- 
clute an the sobject. 11 will be ob. 
irved, that while the body of the Robe 
:ly of blue, this omamental 
in the akirts was richly 
dyed of lariegated hues, and must have 
rendered the whole a Teelment of ex- 
quisite beauty. 





The Robe 


33 


Then iliatt maki pmegranata. 


lai 


rimmen. The term 'ponwgrono/*' 


is CO 


npoonded ofpoma, apple, and gra- 


nafa. 


gralnid, from its resemblance. 


when 


opened, to an apple full of grain. 



wild in Palesli 






parts of Syi 
Arabia, I^ypI, and the southern parts 
of Europe, and in some portions of ear 
own country. The fruit is the «xe of 
an orange, flattened at the end like an 
apple ; and when cnltirated is of a beau- 
tiful color and highly gratefiil iavor. 
The rind is at first green j butin Augnsi 
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and September when the fruit Is Tipe, 
it assumes a brownish-red color, be- 
comes thick and hard, yet easily brok- 
en- The inside of the pomegranate ia 
of a bright pink, with skinny partitions 
like those of the orange, filled with a 
subacid jnice and a great mullitBde 
of while and pnrphah red seeds. The 
flower, which is of a scarlet ci^or, 
is peculiarly beautiful, end it is prob- 
ably ID the flower that aDnsion ia hai, 
Canl. 4. 3, where the royal bridegroom 
compares Ibe cheeks of hia'hride ton 
' piece of ponegranau,' though others 



nDdersUDd b; tbis a -wcHnn of lbefru[t I an idea of the form of the fruit Mid 
itielT, the cbeebs being called in tbe flower of this planl, both vbicb are 
Tslmudic language, (At pomegTanatti i amang [he moat anikil^ objects of the 
tftlu/att. The snneied cut uriU giie I Hgetable world. 



ajiia, where it was held aacied and en- 
tered into the symbols of the heathen 
vorship, as is plainly 10 be inferred 
from iLa ^ving name to an idolaU-nus 
temple, 3 Kings, 6. 18, called 'the 
bouse of Riminon,' i. e, tbe Pomegran- 
ate. In Persia tbe heads of sceptres 
and bonorary itaTes were formed in the 
abape of a Pomegranale. It was alto 
held sacred in Egypt ; and in all coun- 
tries where it was aot to be found, the 
perppy, which alao aboonds in seeds, 
wag chosen inils stead. Both were de- 
dicated by tbe pagans to Ihe ginerallei 
powers, (heir numerous seeds reader- 
ing (hem an apt emblem of prolific 
fToptTtUl. Hence at marriages the 
hrida waa crowned with a chaplet in 
wfaicb were inserted the flowers of 
pamegranatea and poppies as an omen 
ot fruilfidnttt. As then the idea of 
frliitfiU tncriose ia prominent among 
tbe symbolical notiDOS attached to this 
plant and its fruit, there is perhaps 
ample ground for the snggeatieg, that 
this singular appurtenance to the High 
Priest's dress, in conjunction with the 
bells, WIS designed to intimate that the 



muni of the gospel shanld not be in 
vain; that wherever the mund of the 
doctrine of Christ and the apostles 
ehouid come, then it ghonld bear fruU, 
or that churches should be gathered 
bringing forth the fiuUi of righteous- 
ness ; the preaehing of tie gospel 
should be the means of begetting a 
spiritual progeny zealous of good umrks. 
Tbe remarks of Prof. Edwards are too 
pertinent to this point not to be cited 
in the present connexion. 'The golden 
bells on the Ephod, by tbeir precious 
mailer and pleasant sound do well rep 
resent the good profession that the 
saints make j and tbe pomegrsmates 
the frait tbey bring for^. And aa in 
the hem of the (robe of the) Ephod, 
bells and pomegranates were conitantt; 
connected, as is once and again obaerr- 
ed, — ' a golden bell and a pomegranate, 
a golden bell and a pomegranate' — so 
it is in the true saints. Their good pro- 
/(Mion,and their good fiuit, do con- 
etanlly accompany one another. The 
fruit they bring in life anewera the 
pleasant sound of their profession.' 

Treal. an Afficl, Part III. p. 395. 

IT Of Uue, purpti, tearhl, fcc. Al- 
though the body of this garmani was af 
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let, round about the hem thereof ; 
and bells of gold between them 
round about: 

34 A golden bell and a pomegran- 
ate, a golden bell and a pomegran- 
ate, upon the hem of the robe 
round about 

35 And it shall b^ upo^ Aaron, to 
minister: and his sound shall be 

^^■W^ ■- "I-  y  —**■*■» i^g^iii i»^m, I   I 

one uniforni color, f. l^caiitifal blue, 
yet the skirts were ornameiited with 
this parti-cqlored fringe-work, wrought 
gomewhat like, the silken ballS; or ball- 
tfissels, of modem upholstery, into the 

shape of the fruit here mentioned. 

tr Belk of gold. Of the suggesting origin 
of this part of the dress of the High Priest 
it is difficult to give any account. That 
bells were not unknown in the (^stume 
of the £Ast is evident from the Tar- 
gum on Est. 6. 10, where Ahasuerussays 
to Haman •* Go to my ^atdrobe, and 
take one of my best purple cloaks, and 
of the best silk vests, with gems at the 
lour corners of it, ai^ golden btlla and 
ponugranat4s hanging round aboutJ 
Mic^iaelis ooiyectures that the Oriental 
kings of that period were accustomed 
to wear, little bells upon some part of 
their robes in order to give notice that 
that they were n^ar by, and that the 
peqf^e might retire. Hence perhaps 
the nse of bells as a symbol of the rev^ 
erenoe due to holy pls^ces. Tbis idea 
is favored by the strong language, v. 
36, where the punishment of death is 
threatened upon the neglect of this cere- 
mony 'f which would leem to imply that 
as in the etiquette of a^ Eas^e^n court, 
BO one would ru9h mdely, or without 
8(Hne kind of annunciation, into the 
presence of the soyereigQ, so the Hi^h 
Priest was not to be guilty of the irrev- 
erenpe of approaching the Oracle with- 
ont^some kind of signal of his coming. 
Another use of this appendage, of the 
mantle, as, inferred from !^cclus. 45. 
7 9, was, that the people collected in 
the court around the sanctuary might 



heard when he goeth in unto the 
holy place befoce the Lorp, and 
when he cometh out, that he die 
not. 

36 IF And ^ thou shalt make a 
plate ofmte goldy and grave upcxi 
It like the engravings <x a signet, 
HOLINESS TO XiffiB LOUD. 

tch. 39. 10. SBech. M.ao. 

•' '■ " ' I' > .1 ■-— »»i^»i— ^ 

be admonished of the High Priest's em- 
trance into the Holy Place,, and ao 
unite, their prayers with hi9 incense 
offering, ' An everlasting covenant |ie 
made with him (Aaron), and gave him 
the priesthood amoqg the people $ he 
beautified him with comedy ornaments, 
«^d clothed him with a robe of glory. 
He put lypon him perfect glory; and 
strengthened him with rich g«rm/^n^, 
witjb breeches^ with a Jong robe, i|nd 
the ephod.. And he compaaised ^m with 
pomegranates, and with many golden 
bells round about, that as he went these 
might be a sound, aAd a noise made 
tl^at might be, heard in the tenpple, for 
a mefnorial to the children of his peo- 
ple.' If this be well founded, and the 
sound of the b^^s had principa^l refer- 
ence to the peop^, to reipnind them of 
the proper spirit and deportment to be 
observed on the occasion, theix it may 
be suggested that the phrase, * that he 
di^ not,' is perhaps to be understood 
not of Auon, but to be rendered imper- 
sonally, * that one die not,' * that there 
be no dying,' i. e. thi^t no one may pre- 
sumptuously lay aside the beoomiqg 
reverence and thu^ expose himself to 
death. The original will no doubt ad- 
mit of t^is consti'uction) but whether it 
be the true one, we are uof prepared to 
decide. 

THE OOLDEir PLATE ABP IDTBE. 

36. Thou shaU make a plate of pure 
gold, &c. Heb. *f *>2Z tzUz» Gr. ircraXay, 
pettU, leaf, Yulg. 'Lamina,' plate, 
Arab. *Fillet.' Luth. *Forehead-plate.» 
The original word 1^^3^ tzUz^ from 
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YXZ teutzy to fiourUhf is generally 
understood to signify a JloweVf and the 
Greek rendering petal would seem to 
be founded upon this sense, implying 
either that the plate was itself of the 
form of a flower, or was curiously 
wrought with flower-work. Such also 
was- plfdnly the opinion of Josephus, 
w^o gives a minute description of the 
particular kind of flower or calyx which 
was figured upon the plate. Rosenmnl- 
ler, however, xsontends that this render^ 
ing in this place is founded upon a false 
interpretation of f ^22, which does not, 
he says, legitimately signify a ftower, 
nor has it any relation to ftotoen or 
JUnver-workj but properly denotes some- 
thing glistening f radiant f effulgent y and 
is here applied to the plate on the Mitre, 
from the ^a9Atng«p2endors which beam- 
-ed from it. But the ideas of Jlourish- 
> ing and of emitting splendor are some- 
what closely related in all languages, 
as nothing is more common with us for 
instance than to speak of the hrightfiess 
or splendid hues of flowers, and from 
the usus loquendi of the term it cannot 
at all be questioned that the dominant 
sense of Y*^S is ihsX of fiowers or fiow- 
ering plants. Yet it is very possible 
that the two ideas of efflorescence and 
shining may be combined in this pas- 
sage, especially if we suppose, as we 
think was undoubtedly the case, that 
some kind of fioral ornament was 
wrought upon the glistening gold plate 
of the Mitre. In describing the exe- 
cution of this order, Ex. 39. 30, it is 
said, * they made the plate of the holy 
croum imipn *1t5 f ^2 tzUz nezer 
hakkodesh) of pure gold,' &c., where 
^tU nezfir comes from a verb signify- 
ing to separatSj and hence denoting a 
crotDn as a mark of separation or die- 
tihction. So also the original word for 
mitre occurs Job, 29. 14, where it is 
rendered 'diadem,' leading us to the 
inference that the sacerdotal mitre is 
closely allied vrith the kingly crown. 
Thus too Lev. 8. 9, * and he put the 



mitre upon, his head; also upon the 
mitre, even upon his fore-front, did he 
put the golden plate, the holy crown; 
as the ILord commanded Moses.' In 
like manner we find it said Ps. 132, 18, 
' upon himself shM hU crovm flourish 
(T\n f ""S** ifatzitz nizro)? Here it 
is difficult to account for the idea of a 
crown^s fiourishingj except upon ' the 
suppostion of some kind ofjloralap- 
pendages being connected with it in 
the mind of the writer ; and this might 
^ave arisen from the fkct, that the 
earliest crown was merely a chaplet^ 
garland, or wreath bound Around the 
head ; or from the beautiful wrought 
flower- work on tbe priestly Mitre of 
Aaron. But whatever uncertainty may 
otherwise envelope the subject, this is 
clear beyond question, that the Plate 
was the principal part of the Mitre, s^nd 
that the badges of the priestly are 
closely interwoven with those of the 
kingly dignity in the appointed vesture 
df the Jewish pontiff*. For this fact a 
twofold reason may be assigned. In 
the first place, the entire Elation of Is- 
rael was in a sense concentrated in the 
person of the High Priest, their head 
and representative. It was the high 
prerogative of 'this favored people to be 
chosen as a ' royal priesthood,' a ' king- 
dom of priests,' and the Unity of the 
nation, in this exalted character, was 
made visible in the person of him who 
was ordained as their supreme dignita- 
ry. Nothing therefore would be more 
natural or appropriate than that cor- 
responding symbols or badges of this, 
twofold distinietion should appear on 
the head-dress of the High Priest, as 
we here learn to have been the fact. 
Indeed the Jewish tradition amplifies 
this idea somewhat, and affirms a three^ 
fold dignity of their race, which they 
say was indicated by a triplet of crowns, 
viz., the crown of the priesthood, the 
crown of the kingdom, and the crown 
of the law. — Secondly, this conjunction 
of sacerdotal and royal symbols in the 
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37 And thou alialt pat it on a blue 
laee, that it may be np<Hi the mi- 

Hitra WW intended to aeneas & tjp- 
icttl intimation of the union of theu 
tvo office* in lb« penon of Clui*t, who 



«u to eit BB 'a priiil upon hii thrent,' 
being nude e. priut altei the ordei of 
Mslcbizedek, king of rigbteounicu. 



TBe Goldzv Plate or rm HUM. 



f LUct lh< ingraeingi nf a rigntt. 
It ii probable that the Jewiih m-iler^ 
an correct in suppoiiog (hat iha Utteia 
were not cut or poovtd into tha plate, 
but were ralber nnioutd or modi 
ttani in rtiiif upon it. The precise 
mamwr in which this waa done, cuinol 
St preaenl b« determined, bnt Maimon- 
idee nys that in working the inscrip- 
tioOf the inilrumenla were applied 
tbe imUt and not to tki ouitidt of the 
plalei, lo u to make the, Ultera stand 

out. V HOUHMB TO THe L 

Heb, rrin-'i inp kodtA la-YihmiA, 
hoUnm to Jihanah, or tki holineaa ' 
Jihotah, accordiag lo the Gr. which I 
iyntfia nfin, the holineu, ortancf 
cat<Dn,o/lA( Lord. Thia wu perhi 
the moat conBpicuoue object of iha High 
Priest'e dress, and was in fact a ei^if- 
icanl merhento of the character of the 
entire eervice in vhicb he sustained ao 
prominent a part. 'By this inscription 
the wearer became ' «a a city set on a 
hill, which cannot be hid ;' tbe bright 
memorial incessantly, though silently, 
proclaiming to the eye, to the heart, to 



he conscience, 'a holy God, a holy ser- 
ice, a holy minister, a holy people, azid 
. holy covenant.' Tlte children of It ' 



raei c 



uld i: 



.'look u 






being reminded of the great principle 
which Jehorab would bava to pervade 
all bis wDTsbip, and which is else- 
where «D solemnly announced, '1 will 
be nncl^ei in all tbem that drav 
nigh unto me.' Aod to tbe aainta in 
ill ages it should, sene aa a remem- 
brancer of the equivalent inlimationi 
thai a* ' he wbich hath called us is 
holy, so are we to be holy in all man- 
ner of cODiersation.' 

37. And tlwtt ikalt put it on ablvt 
lati. An idiomatic eipression for < put 
upon il.' It was to bang by a rLblion 
of blue upon the Mitre, aa ia intimated 



ig orer the head. We have ac- 
igly BO represented it on the 
er figure in the cut, aa there is no 
incDoiisleacy in aopposisg it to bars 



38 And It 8%all be upon Aaron's 
forehead, that Aaron may •bear 

> v«r. 43. Lbt. 10. IT. * ^3. «. Numb. I§. 
I. Issi. a. II. Enk. 4. 4, S, B. John I. M. 



been the case. H Tliol « may bt 

upanihtmitTt, Heh. tlODS^ miiztu- 
pKtth, from C]!2 (zoiiopA, (o uirop, (d 
tntcrap, to roil round. The lenn ap- 
plies ilseiral ODce tn Iheatyleofhead- 
dresB commnn amonf; Ihe Arabs, Turks, 
PeriiiDi, md olber Oriental narions, 
called tht turban, and Tofmed of a num. 
ber of Bwalhes or Toldiage of clmh. As 
Dothii^ is said of Ibe prtcitt fi>rm of 
the High Priest's Milre, we, mo doobt- 
less at liberty to suppose it justlj rep- 
resented in ttw main by an eastern lot- 
ban, Ibough perbapi of more than usual 
amplitude. By tbe nncient Greeks this 
kind of covering for tbe head was called 
tiaraj and cidarij, aitd aom^tisaes Aii^ 
dtma; and tbat it was not unusual to 
have it mads of jine ttacn, as in tlie 
present case, is clear from the fact ibnt 
Justin relates of Alexander tbe Great, 



hallow in all their holy gifts; and 
it BhaM be always tipon his fore- 






Ihat he took the diadanbma h 
10 bind up Ibe wounds of Lyeimachus. 
From Ibese titles we perceive new 
evidence that the priestly Milre car- 
fied at the same lime a kin^y import ; 
and ic is eien supposed that the in. 
Teteratc predilection of the Orienlala 
for Ihe lorban arises from tbe belief 

tovfrtignly still clingiDg to it< The 
Mitte of Aaron merely coverei (he 
crown and upper pail of the bead with- 
out descendittg Iqw upon the forehead, 
which was left bare fM tbe golden Plate 
la lie opon it below the edge of the 
Mitre. In this respect (he Milre of the 
High Priest differed from the bonnela 
of the comtaon prfesls, which haTing 
no plate sunk lower en the forebead. Id 
other points the geSeikl resRnblncB 
WM rery staking. 



Tki Hias PBiE*T*d Bbm. 



3S. ThiitAarvimia^Vtartktiniqvity, 
Btc. The implicalioD plainly is, that 
there m^ht be, unconsciously perhaps 
to the otferers, some defects in the 
oblations preaenled, whicii were gra- 
ciously parianti^-n frequent sense, of 
biynu ox cUTTiii in tbe Scriptures — by 
Ibe inteicesnoD it the High PdeM ap- 



peving before God perfectly attired 
and crowned in the niBODer 'presented. 
Tbe efficacy, however, of diis inter- 
medistion os the pirt of Aaron appears 
to be in some way more especially con- 
centiated in this resplendent inscribed 
plate upon his forehead, and this we 
think am only be undentood by refer- 
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heftd, that they may be « afcepted 
b«fore the Lose 
39 1 And thou eholt embroider 



•nee to (he typical cbaiacter wbick tbe 
High Prieil siuluaed. Cbiitl, we well 
know, is tepresealed a* ' beuing Ihe 
sins,' i. e, (be punithnttnt due to the 

type of Chrial, and accordingly is rep- 
reseated not oa\y as nuking an aiont- 
BMtil in gegeral Tor the sins of tbe peo- 
ple, by Ibe sacrifice! offeredj 



Lt for the impir- 
fictiona 1^ Iki atmiment ititif. This 
waa ifioa, it appetua, by what we may 
term the memorial and typical virtue 
of the ahiaiog plate of tbe Mitre, upon 
the iDsciipIioD of which God is sup- 
poaed to look and thereby be reminded 
of that perfect ' holineaa lo the Lord' 
which ^UMild so preemiDently dislio- 
foithtlie graat Mediator whom Aaron 
reprcKDted. Tbe foUowing paaiages 
muat be laben ia this conneiioa ta order 
folly to C0Dv;y the import of the lan- 
guage, Pa. S4. e, 'Behold, Bod our 
■bield, and look upon lAe face of Ihini 
anirintti.' Pi. 133. 9, 10, ' Let ihy 
[aiesti be ctathedwilta righteousae^ j 



the coat of fine linen, and thou 

shall make the mitre o/ fine linen, 
Eiud thou shale make the girdle of 
needle-work. 

and lei thj saint? shout for joy. For 
thy servant David's sake, Jum nstauii|i 
the face of thine aaointtd.' i. e. b» 
propitioui by lookii^ upon the (ace^ 
regard the BigoiBcaoce of the golden, 
plate. Tbe prayers embracing this ex- 
pression appear lo have a special alio-. 
sioa ID the imptrfcctioiu of Ik* holy, 
thing! of the people of God- 



SB. Thou ihall imbToider tU coal ^f' 
Jint ;in»n,io.' Heb. MrO kellantth. 
This was tbe innermost of tbe sa- 
cerdotal vestments, being  long lobe 
with sleeieg [o the wrists, which ut 
close 10 the body, and extended down 
to the feet. This garmeiU wai not pe- 
culiar to the High Priest, but was sim- 
ilar to that worn by the other priesU 
while officiating. What became of the 
tmiic of the High Priests we do not 

was unravelled when eld, and made 
into wicks for the lamps burnt in Iha 
feast of tabernacles. 



170 EXO 

40 TT ' And for Aaron's sons thou 
shall make coats, and thou shale 
loake for them girdles, and booaets 
shslt thou make for them, for glory 
and for beauty. 

41 And thou shall put them upon 

iTtr. 4. cli.3l).lT, 38,aa,41. &uk.44. 
IT. 18. 



T Qirdlt efnttdli-work. Heb. K33K 
abmt. This vu & piece offiiie twined 
lineD, embroideied wiib blue, purple, 
and •cu'te't, udwhicb weot rouDd ihe 
body. Joiephui niji it was embcoider- 
ad wilb flowen ; and alao *Utt« tbal il 
was four fiogen broad, aad that, aTler 
beiDg wonnd twice aiound tbe body, it 
was fssleaed in front, and the ends al- 
lowed to bang down to the feet, on 

ciatiog at (he iltar, the priest threw 
them OTer bis left ahDuMu. Maimoni. 



DUS. IB. C. 1491. 

Aaron thy brother, and his sons 
wiihhim; and shalt 5anointihem, 
and ^consecrate them, and sanctiiy 
them, that they may minister un- 
to mp in the pneat's office. 



dea Uf B the Giidle 
broad, end tbirty-lwi 
ing, as its lengih ne 



lordin. 



, will n< 



,ary l< 



acquainted with the ordinary length of 
Oriental girdles, and the number of 
limes they are carried ^ound the body. 
The Girdle was worn over the embroid- 
ered coat by tlie common priests, to 
whom this coal, DDlike the attire of the 
H^sh Ptissl, fonned the outer garmeat. 



40. BtMUtt. Heb. rn»3)3 n»'5- 
hulk. Bi..ii.ifttt,tiar<u. Vn^. 'Tia- 
ras.' As a diSerent term is aaed to 
dengnata tbs article her* menliooed 
from that which is applied to the Uitre 
of the High Priest, there was prolnbly 
some difference in the Ibrm ; but what 



The GiKDLE. 

it was precisely it ji difficalt to say. 

Aecoiding to the Jewish writers lbs 
BonDSts came down lower upon the 
forehead than the Hilre, and rose up 
higher like an billodc, as the ariginal 
il derived fram 3733 giit, a killack, c 
knoll. In other words they were of a 
more mtiaU shape than the Mitte. 
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43 And thou abalt make them 
 linen breeches to covet their na- 
kedness : from the loins even unto 
the thighs they shall reach: 

43 And ihey shall be upoa Aaron, 
nnd upon his sons, when they obme 
in unto the tabernacle of the con- 

• ch. M. 38. Lit. «. 10. A 1«. *. 

This, however, doe* not coniey t. very 
distinct idea, Knd ve must refer the 
reader to ihe accompaDyin^ cut for a 



negation, or when they come near 
bunto the aliar to minister in the 
holypioee; that ihey "bear not io- 
iquity and die. ^ It shall be a stat- 
-'e for ever UDto him, and his seed 



priestly atlire was to be so ordered as 
to present an air of impressiTe splendot 
and gargeousaess, that (Tbecoming rev. 
erence might he inspired towards tht 
persons of those who ware them. Bol 
to uf, they present merely n gaudy 
spMltcle, a showy pageant, except so 
&i as we fix onr eye upoa Iheit typ- 



II. Lev 

icai import. Here, and hers only, in 
the glory of gract and the btatity if 
holinm, which Ihey shadowed forth, 
do we behold the true glory and btauty 
of these sacred robea. It is only as the 
light of the lubitanci is reflected upon 
the aynial, that the symbol itself con 
at ajl ihiM in our Byes. But when we 
discern in these beauteous robes an 
image of the spiritual attire of the 
saints, the true royal hierarchy, who 
are nude at once kings and priesu unto 
God, we feel no restraint in letting our 
admiration go forth lowurdi the eiler- 




48. Tluni iKM makt thim Hn»n 
fc-«»eftM. Heb. na ■'DSSa mlkntie 
bed; mote properly iitien iraann, 
which though last meniioned were the 
first put on. 'The sntient Jews, like 
the modem Arabs and some other Ori- 
entals, did not generally wear drawera 



or trowMTl. Haimoaides says that the 
drawers worn by the priests reached 
from above the DuTel to the knee, and 
had no opening before or behind, but 
were drawn Up around the body by 
slringa, like a purse. This resemblea 
the linen drawers worn by the Turks 
and Penians al the present day, e«- 



cept that ihtf Teach niher b«lov the | tight aroDnd the bod j bj tmmiu of a 
knee. The; ire lery vide nllogelher, : tlting or girdle, which mna through  
tad when drawn on are lutened vtrj \ hem ia the upper brader.' Pitt, BibU. 



Thk D»awem. 



la coBchtdiHg thig account of (be 
priestly Tob«>, it may be useful to re- 
peat that the rob«s vommcm to all were 
— the Drawers, the Embroidered Coal, 
the Girdle, and the Turban; but.beEJdea 
this, tbe High Priest wore the Epbod, 
the Robe af the Ephod vrilb its Bella 
and Pomegranatea, the Breast-pli 



<r the e 



sof 



onyi-sl 



and the 



ingravei 



Rabbins tetss. 


to have the sanction of 


Ihe Scripture 


for Iheir opinion, that the 


robes were s 


essential a part of the 


priestly chare 


cter, that without them a 


priest had no 


more right than private 



persons, oi 



tnfor 



ignet! 



robee of ihe priests, as already men- 
tioned in Ihe Note on t. 39, were un- 
ravelled, to be burnt as wiclcs for the 
lam^atthe feast of taberaaclee. What 
was done with those of the High Priest 
is not known ; but analogj would seem 
to reader it probaUe that they i#ere 
■iniilarly osed for the laaipa in the tab- 
ernacle. We may remu^ also that 
■i QO Bhosa or aandali ara mentioned 



among the sacred *es(menls, it ia m^ 
posed the priests always miniitered 
barefoot. This is perhaps confirmed by 

the fact that Moses, before the symbol 
of Jehovah at the burning bush, waa 
commanded to put off his shoes- 

43. That thtii btar not injguify and 
die. That istithat they do not expose 
themselves lo be cut off by a sudden 
stroke of vengeance for the profanity 
of appearing before God without their 
holy garments. Gr. icsi tvr tm^ortai 

and thiy ikall not bring tin upon tliem- 
ailva that they die nol. This caution, 
as the Hebrew writers have gathered, 
was intended to apply not to the linen 
drawers only, but to all the garments. 
Their language is as follows: 'The 
H^h Priest that ministerelh witb lesa 
than these eiglit garments, or the in. 
*  ~  mth with teta 






efou 



guilty of death by 
the hand of God, even as a stranger that 
ministereth. When their garments are 
upon them, their prieUhood is npon 
them; if their gacmenta be not upoa 
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AND this is the thing that thou 
shalt do unto them to hallow 
them, to minister unto me in the 

them, their priesthood is not upon 
them, but, lo, they are as strangers; 
and it is written, Num. 1. 51, ' The 
stranger that cometh nigh shall be put 
to death.' ' Mtumanides in Airuwarth, 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE C0N8ECBATI0IT OF THE FBIESTS. 

As God had said, t. 41, of the pre- 
ceding chapter respecting Aaron and 
his sons, 'Thou shalt anoint them and 
consecrate them and sanctify them, that 
they may minister unto me in the priest's 
office,' he proceeds in. the present chap- 
ter to prescribe, with great minuteness, 
the manner in which this solemn cere- 
mony should be performed. As the 
office which they were to sustain was 
in itself one of the utmost importance 
to themselves and the people, it was 
proper that the mode of their induction 
into it should be in the highest degree 
.august and impressive ; and as nothing 
of the kind had been done before, and as 
a permanent form of inauguration was 
now to be fixed upon, we see abundant 
season for the express appointment of 
the various ceremonies by which the 
procedure was to be marked. These 
were of such a nature as was calculated 
to affect the incumbents with the great- 
nesa and sacredness of the work to 
which they wer^ called, and also to 
lead the people to magnify and rever- 
ence an office in which their interests 
were so deeply involved. The whole 
transaction was to be so conducted that 
there should be ample evidence that 
Aaron apd his sons did not ^glorify 
themselves to be made priests,' but that 
they were * called of God' to exercise 
the sacerdotal functions. The Most 
High did, as it«rere, in this ceremony 
put his hand upon them, distingui^ 

16« 



Eriest's office: ^Take one young 
ullock, and two rams without 
blemish, 

• Lev. 8. 9. 

     ■i»-«-*»i^»-~— » 

them from common men, set them apart 
from common services, and make them 
the fixed organ of communication be- 
tween himself and the chosen race. 
' The consecration of God was upon 
their heads.' But while they were thus 
made to feel that they were invested 
with an office of the highest sanctity, 
and one in which they were to expiate 
the sins of the people by typical sacri- 
fices, they were not suffered to forget 
that they also were themselves sinners, 
and needed. an expiation as much as 
any of those for whom they ministered. 
Accordingly the very first step in the 
ceremony of consecration was the pro- 
viding of a bullock, rams, &c., ais a sin- 
offering for themselves, to keep them 
perpetually reminded of the lact that 
the * law made men priests that had in* 
firmity, who needed first to offer up sacri- 
fices for their own sins, and then for the 
people's,' Ueb. 7. 27, 28. The typical 
reference of the office itself to the 
Savior Jesus Christ, the Messiah or 
Anointed One, the great High Priest of 
the Church, is very obvious, although 
those parts of the consecrating cere- 
mony which implied sinful infirmity in 
its subjects could have no bearing in re- 
lation to him who was in himself 'holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners, and made higher than the heavens.' 
He needed not to be sanctified by the 
blood of rams and bullocks, or made 
perfect by the death of others, inas- 
much as he has by his one offering ol 
himself upon the cross satisfied for ever 
all the demands of the law upon him- 
self and his believing people. 

1. And this is the thing thai thou 
shalt do, Heb. ^"in haddabar, ths 
tpord. Gr. km ravra tvrtVy and thtss 
are the things. See Note on Gen. 15. 1. 
T To haUow them. Heb. C^p^ 
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2 And ^imleay^ned bread, and 
cakes unleavened tempered with 

»»Lev. 2.4. &6. 20, 21, 22. 

* "   ■'■   .MII.IMP^II 

'fiTlM lekaddeah othaniy to tanctify them, 
to att them apart. This is here a term 
denoting that general consecration to 
the priestly office which is expanded in 
fnller detail in the sequel of the cbap^ 
tcr. The subsequent expression * con- 
secrate/ r. 9, 29, has respect rather to 
one particular part of the cieremonies 
enjoined on ^ the occasion. — IT To 
miniater in the priest* a office. This 
is expressed in Hebrew by the single 
term y\D^ Ukahin, from "p^ kohin, 
•« priest, uid signifying, literally to 
act the priest, to discharge the prtest- 
hj functions. See Note on Ex. 58. 1. 

IT Take one young bullock. Heb. 

*1pla "p irtfi? ^B par ehad ben bakar, 
■one bullock a son (i. e. a youngling) of 
the herd. The Heb. 'IC par, from which 
comes the German * Farre,' a young 
hull, a bullock, is a geberic term equiv- 
alent to the Lat. * pullus/ a foal, de- 
noting the young of cattle, and yet not 
at, the youngest age. It is perhaps most 
properly rendered, as here, by bull&ck, 
as is the fem. m& parah by heiftr. Gr. 
Ho(r^a(>iov ix /Souiv^ a youngling or calf 
of the oxen. Some of the ffebrew doc- 
tors suppose that ^fS p ben bakar im- 
plies a bullock of not less than three 
years old ; but this canncrt be made tC 
appear, though it doubtless denotes one 

that has been sometime weaned. 

if Without blemish. Heb, &>3'^rin te- 
mimim, perfect, i. e. without defect, 
superfluity, or deformity. The animal 
and the other Articles mentioned in this 
•connexion were to be the first vfhlch 
were to be provided, but they were not 
to be used till various other prelimin- 
ary ceremonies, snch as washmg, rob- 
ing. Ice, had been performed. In fact 
the consecration itself here ordered did 
not take place till after the tabernacle 
was erected. See Lev, 8, 9, 10. 
2. UnUttvened bread^ and cakes, &c. 



oil, and wafers unleavefned annoint- 
ed with oil: o/wheaten flour shall 
thou make them. 

It is important to bear in mind, in re- 
ference to the Jewish ritual genei^ally, 
that the ideas of sacrificing and of 
feasting arc very intimately related to 
each other. We are doubtless mach in 
the habit bf regarding the ofierings of 
the Mosaic law as pertaining wholly to 
one party, and as a purely expiatory 
act on the part of the offerer, in which 
nothing of a,mutucU nature was implied. 
But the truth is, these sacrifices actual- 
iy partook more or less of the character 
of a mntuat entertainment, for with the 
exception of the holocaust, or whoU' 
burnt-offering, and of certain parts 
which were offered and consumed upon 
the altar, the rest were eaten by the oar- 
ers and the priests, and this fact will ac- 
count for some of the oblations consist- 
ing of articles which were and always 
have been articles of diet. The Most 
High could not be expected of course to 
make a party at a literal table, but at 
the same time such viands as would be 
set upon a table might be offered to him. 
and the fire of his altar as his repre- 
sentative might consume them. Con- 
sidering therefore the character and re- 
lation of the parties, the disposal of 
the sacrificial ofierings came as near 
perhaps to the semblance of a mutwU 
feast as the nature of the case would 
allow. If this view of tho subject be 
admitted, it will account for the re- 
quirement of such offerings on the pres- 
sent occasion as unleavened cakes and 
wafers mingled with oil. In our ordin- 
ary meals flesh and bread go together ; 
and so in the present case, although the 
ram was to be a holocaust, yet the bul- 
lock was to be part offered and part 
eaten, constituting with its annexed 
meat or meal-offering, the matter of an 
entertainmeut in which God and they 
might feast together in token of friend- 
ship and fellowship. In this there was 
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3 And thou shalt put them into 
one basket, and bring them m the 
basket, with the buUock and the 
two rams. 

4 And Aaron and his sons thou 
shalt bring unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, cand 
shalt wash them with water. 

« ch. 40. 12. Lov. 8. 6. Hebf. 10. 32. 

a distinct allusion to the prevalent cus- 
torn in the East of ratifying every im- 
portant covenant transaction by an en- 
tertainment of which the covenanting 
parties partook together. In like man- 
ner, the Lord's supper is often properly 
represented as a feast upon a sacrifice. 
While it commemorated the sacrifice 
made by the death of the divine victim 
it betokened at the same time the pa- 
cification and covenant fellowship of 
Christ and his followers. The vegeta- 
ble offering here prescribed as an ac- 
companiment to the animal sacrifice 
constituted a {inDTS minhaJi or mincha, 
as it is usually termed, of the nature of 
which see Note on Gen. 4. 3. The two 
first, the bread and the cakes, were 
mixed with oil (i. e. oil of olives) be- 
fore baking ; the last, the wafers, were 
merely smeared with oil after they were 
baked. The original term for * wafers' 
6'^p'^p*! rekikim comes from ppt ra- 
kaki to be or to he made thiny and is 
applied to signify a thin kind of cakM 
similar to what are known among us by 
the name of 'pan-cakes.^ The Ital. 
version has * fritella' fritters. These 
were all to be put into a basket as con- 
stituting one rrriDJa minhah or bread- 
offering, and brought along with the 
bullock and the rams to the door of 
the tabernacle, and there presented to 
the Lord. 

4. Shalt bring unto the door of the 
tabernacle. To the open space in the 
court in front of the tabernacle, and 
near the entrahce. It was here that 
the altar and the laver stood, and where 
all the ordinary sacrificial services were I 



5 A And thou shalt take the gar- 
ments, and put upon Aaron the 
coat, and the robe of the ephod, 
and the ephod, and the breast- 
plate, and gird him with « the cu-^ 
riou& girdle of the ephod: 

6 f ^d thou shalt put the mitre 

4 eh. S8. S. Lev. 8. 7. • ch. 28. 8. f Lev 
8.9. 

performed. Moreover, as God was 
pleased to dwell by his Shekinah in 
the tabernacle, and the people attended 
in the court, it was peculiarly a'ppro- 
priate that those who were to act as 
mediators between these two parties 
should be copsecrated in some inter- 
▼ening spot between them ; and such a 
spot was here appointed where the sa- 
cerdotal daysman might, as it were, 

'lay his hand upon both.* IT ShaJt 

wash tfiem with water. That is, with 
the water of the laver, which was made, 
anointed, and set in the court of the 
tabernacle before the priests were con- 
secrated. It is reasonably supposed, 
though not expressly asserted, that on 
this occasion their whole bodies were 
washed, whereas at other times when 
engaged in their ministrations they on- 
ly washed their hands and feet ; and to 
this our Savior perhaps alludes, John, 
J 3. 10, 'He that is washed needeth not 
save to wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit.* The object of this preliminary 
oblation cannot well be mistaken. It 
was emblematical of that inward spir- 
itual cleansing which so obviously be- 
comes those who. minister in holy 
things. ' Be ye cleaii that bear the 
vessels of the Lord,' is the fixed de- 
cree of heaven. 

5. Thou shalt take the garments, 8cc. 
The entire person having duly under- 
gone the prescribed ablution, the next 
step was the putting on the priestly 
garments so particularly described in 
the preceding chapter. By this was im- 
plied that not only were they to put 
away the impurities of the flesh, but to 
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upon his head, and put the holy 
crown upon the mitre. ' 
7 Then shalt thou take the an- 



clothe themselves also with the graces 
of the Spirit, significantly shadowed 
forth by the splendid robes in which 
they were to ofiiciate. The original 
word for * gird' is HSfi^ aphadf to fetnrf, 
girdlCf enclose^ from which 'Ephod' is 
a derivative. The act of girding seems 
to denote readiness and preparation 
for active service. So the ministers of 
Christ, prompt to do his will, are sym- 
bolically represented. Rev. 15. 6, by 
< angels coming out of the temple cloth- 
ed in pure and white linen, and having 
their breasts girded with golden girdles J 
•*— IT The holy crown. That is, the 
plate of gold with the blue lace above 
mentioned, Ex. 28.. 36, 37. It is here 
called ^T3 nezer^ separation^ from its 
being a badge of the wearet being sep- 
arated from his brethren. It is else- 
where used as a denomination of the 
diadems of king9, 2 Sam. 1. 19. Ps. 89. 
40. The mention of the linen drawers 
is here omitted, because they were put 
on privately before they came to the 
more public vestry at the door of the 
tabernacle. 

7. Thou ahait then take the anoint- 
ing oU, &c. Heb. nmD>Dn I'aTD she- 
men hammiehshah, oil of ttnctionj the 
peculiar mode of compounding which 
fbr sacred purposes is aflerwards de- 
tailed, Ex. 30. 23—33. This was per- 
haps the most important, because the 
most significant, part of the ceremony 
of the consecration. As the High Priest 
was a type of Christ, whatever part of 
the ceremonies represented the most 
eminent endowments and attributes of 
the great Antitype were certainly of 
paramount import to all others. Now 
the inefiable sanctity of the Savior, the 
measureless possession of the gifts and 
graces the Holy Spirit conferred upon 
him, was one of those divine qualifi- 



ointing g oil, and pour it upon his 
head, and anoint him. 

t <Jh. 28. 41. * SO 85. Ley. 8. 12. & 10, 7, 
ic 14, 10. Num. 35. 25. . 



cations which went preeminently to 
constitute the greatness, the fitness, 
and glory of his sacerdotal character ; 
and so far as the communication of 
this plenary gift of the Spirit could be 
shadowed forth by any physical act, it 
was done by the process of anointing. 
Thus, Is. 61. 1, *The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach,' &c. Indeed it 
is from the import of this act that our 
Lord receives his most familiar desig- 
nation. The Hei). term for anoint is 
tWf2 maahahj from which comes n**1D7a 
mashiah^ or Messiah. Greek Xptaros, 
Christ f i. e. the Anointed One^ the pre- 
eminent and distinguishing appellation 
of the Savior of men. The consecration 
of the High Priest to his office was a 
type of that of Christ, and of this the 
pouring out of the holy oil was a most 
beautiful emblem. As oil insinuates it- 
self into and difiuses itself over the 
body to which it is applied, so the divine 
nature, the informing Spirit of God, 
possessed wholly the human person of 
Jesus, communicating to him all those 
attributes and perfections which ex- 
alted the ' name of Jesus above every 
name,' and qualified him to act as 
Mediator between God and man. In 
the consecration of the Aaronic order, 
the inferior priests were only sprinkled 
with this oil mixed with the blood of 
the sacrifice, but in the unction of the 
High Priest the oil was so copiously 
poured forth as to * run down upon the 
beard, and even to the skirts of his gfar- 
ments.' It was like * the dew of Her- 
mon,' says the Psalmist, 'descending 
upon the mountains of Zion.' This was 
because it pointed to him who received 
the Spirit ' without measure.' He was 
* anointed with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows ;' i. e. above those who pos- 
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8 And h thou shall bring his sons, 
and put coats upon them. 

9 And thou shalt gird them widi 
girdles (Aaron and his sons) and 



^ Ley. 8. 13. 



sessed with him & fellowship or similar- 
ity of office, as types of himself. Aaron 
w&s anointed high priest; Saul was 
anointed king; Elisha was anointed 
prophet ; Melchizedek,«king and priest ; 
Moses, priest and prophet ; David, king 
and prophet ; yet none was ever anoint- 
ed to the joint possession of all these 
dignities together save the Christ of 
God, the antitype of them all. Chris- 
tiana derive the name of Christians 
from their profession of Christy and the 
nature and character of Christians from 
their union to Christ. It is their pe- 
culiar privilege and distinguishing joy, 
<to have the unction from the Holy 
One, and to know all things,' that are 
necessary for them to know. As the 
oil which was poured upon AaroA was 
so copiously effused as to run down to 
the * skirts of his clothing,' so the tmc- 
tion of the Holy One was so abundant, 
that from him as the Head, it ever has 
and ever will run down to the mean- 
est and weakest believers. And this 
* anointing which they receive of him, 
abideth in them, and teacheth them.' 
What distinguished honor then, what 
strong consolation, pertain to them, 
who are made one with Christ, and who 
feel the heavenly influences of his Spirit 
in their souls ! They obtaifi a life from 
him with which they were not born ; 
and which because it is his life can 
never be destroyed ! 

8. And thou Shalt bring, Heb. ^^^pt) 
takribf shalt bring near^ shdlt cau^e to 
approach. But whether the term is to 
be understood in a general sense of their 
being set apart or devoted to the service 
of God, or more strictly of their being 
brought near to the door of the Taber- 
nacle | where these consecration-cere- 



put the bonnets on them; and i the 
priest's office shall be theirs for a 
perpetual statute^ and thou shalt 
^ consecrate Aaron and his sons. 

i Num. 18. 7. kch. 28. 41. Lev. 8. S3. 4(C, 
Hebr. 7.28. 

monies were to be performed, is not 
certain. They were to be immediately 
robed in their sacred garments, as th6 
anointing rite was to be confined to 
Aaron as High Priest. These garments 
were the drawers oi breeches, the coat, 
the girdle, and the bonnet. The first 
two were like those of the High Priest. 
The bonnet was probably the same as 
the mitre worn by the high priest with 
the slight difference before mentioned. 
The girdles of the inferior priests were 
of the same form as that of the high 
priest ; but less costly and of less ele- 
gant texture. Th^se four garments 
we^e of linen, such as were worn by the 
Egyptian priests as emblems pf inno* 
cence. Cicero has observed from Plato, 
that ' white is k color peculiarly becom- 
ing the Deity.' 

^. Put bonnets on them. l^eb. tiO^fl 
&nb habashta lahemf shalt bind to them; 
a phraseology adapted to the act of 
wrapping a head-dress upon one, where- 
as our term <put' is more obviously 
conformed to the usages with which 
we are familiar in loosely and lightly 
coverihg the head with a cap, hat, or 

bonnet. IT For a perpetual statute, 

Heb. qJiT ripnj lehukkath olam, for 
a statute of eternity; i. e. they shall 
enjoy that office in uninterrupted suc- 
cession as long as the Aaronical Priest- 
hood itself continued.r— ^ir Thou shalt 
consecrate Aaron and his sons. This, 
as we have before remarked, is not the 
term for the general act of consecration 
here described, but for a particular 
ceremony forming a part of it. The 
original is *^^ t\vAf^ millStha yady thou 
shalt fill the hand of Aaron and his sons ; 
an expression alluding to the fact of 
some part of the sacrifice being pnt 
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10 And thou shall cause a bullock 
to he brought before the tabernacle 
of the congregation; and i Aaron 



1 Lev^. 1. 4. dt 8. 14. 



into their hands to be waved and then 
borae to the altar. As sacrificing was 
a very prominent part of the sacetdotal 
office, this was a ceremony strikingly 
significant of the nature of the functions 
which they were called to discharge ; 
and as it was the first or initiating 
action that marked their entrance upon 
the performance of the priestly services, 
the idea o{ eontummation or perfection 
is attached to it, for which reason it is 
rendered in English by the term conae- 
crate f as if it were the crowning cere- 
mony of the whole.. So also the Gr. 
rt\(ttwtt$ Aaptav ras X'^F"^ avrov, rat 
ra$ %ccf»a;> nav *via» avroVf thou skalt 
eontummatef or perfect ^ the hands qf 
Aaron and the l^nds of hU sonsj i. e. 
thou shalt do to him, through the me- 
dium of his hands, that which shall be 
virtually the perfecting act of investi- 
ture upon his person. Arab. 'Thou shalt 
complete, or perfect, the glory of Aaron 
and the glory of his sons.' According- 
ly in allusion to this the apostle, Heb. 
7. 28, says, 'The law maketh men high 
priests which have infirmity; but the 
word of the oath, which was since the 
law, maketh the son who is consecrated 
(rtrtXtidiiuvQv perfected) for evermore. 
The allusion is probably the same in 
other cases where the term ' perfect' is 
applied to Christ, implying an official 
instead of personal perfection, or in 
other words th^t fulness of endowment j 
and that completeness of initiation f 
which so signally marked the preemin- 
ence of his mediatorial character. The 
usage which elsewhere obtains in re- 
gard to the Hebrew phrase may serve 
to give a still clearer view o( its import 
in th\s connexion, 1 Chron. 29» 3, 5, ' I 
have prepared for the holy house— the 
gold for things of gold, and the silver 



and his sons shall put their hands 
upon the head of the bullock. 

11 And thou shalt kill the bullock 
before the Lord, by the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 

— — - -- —   — 

for things of silver, and for all manner 
of work to be made by the hands of 
artificers. And who then is willing to 
consecrate his service {Ti*^ tlK^D^ 
lemalloth yadOf to fill his hands) this 
day unto the Lprd.' This is obviously 
an exhortation to a liberal giving to 
a sacred purpose; and whoever pro- 
poses to make a donation takes his 
gift in his hand, and the larger it is, 
the more is his hand filled with it. 
Again, Ex. 32. 28, 29, 'And the chil- 
dren of Levi did according to t^e word 
of Moses ; and there fell of the people 
that day about three thousand men. For 
Moses had said. Consecrate yourselveM 
(DST*^ 1^^)73 milu yedkemy fill your 
hands) to day to the Lord, even every 
man upon his son and upon his brother.' 
This was a kind of initiating or inau- 
gurifting act on the part of the tribe of 
Levi-Hi specimen of such thorough- 
going obedience to the divine mandate 
as to amount to an installing of them- 
selves in the ofiicial dignity tq which 
they were destined. It is easy to per- 
ceive from all this the true force of the 
expression. 'The filling of the hands,' 
says Rab. Solomon, ' is nothing else 
than an initiation when one enters up- 
on any business that he may be con- 
firmed in it from that day forward.' In 
a somewhat like manner it is said to 
have been formerly customary in the 
English church, when a minister was 
ordained, for the Bishop to put into his 
hand a Bible indicative of the nature of 
the work upon which he had now en- 
tered, and of which his hands f as well as 
his head and his heart, were to be fulL 

The BuUockfor a Sin-offeiring. 

10. And thou shalt cause a bullock to 
he broughtf &c. The due completion 
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12 And thou m ghalt take of the 
blood of the bullock, and put it 

ni|jeT. 8. 15. 



of the yarious ceremonies above de- 
scribed was followed by the oblation of 
their sacrifices for Aaron and his sons j 
(1.) A sin-ofieriog; (2.) A bumt-offer- 
ing; (3.) A peace-offering. The sin- 
offering, which here consisted of a bul- 
lock, was a kind of expiation by which 
they wdre first of all to be purified. By 
the ceremony of putting their hands 
upon the head of the victim was signi- 
fied, (1.) that the offerer had need of a 
sacrifice to atone for his sins ; (2.) that 
he symbolically transferred his sins to 
the victim; (3.) that he confided in 
faith and hope that although he deserv- 
ed himself to die, yet the deMh of the 
animal, which he thus devoted to God, 
would be accepted as aft expiation for 
his sins, so as to avert from him the 
punishment which they had righteously 
incurred. The same ceremony of im- 
position of hands was enjoined upon 
every one who brought a sacrifice for 
his sins. Lev. 4. 24, 29, and the manner 
of it, as practised by the Jews, is thus 
particularly described by Maimonides 
in his Treatise on the Sacrificial Offer- 
ings ; 'There is no imposing of hands 
but in the court. If he lay on hands 
without, he must lay them on again 
within. None may impose hands but a 
clean person. In the place where hands 
are imposed, there they kill the beast 
immediately after the imposition. He 
that imposeth must do i( with all his 
might, with both his hands upon the 
beast's head, not upon the neck or 
sides ; and there may be nothing be- 
tween his hands and the beast. If the 
sacrifice be of the most holy things, 
it standeth on the north side (as Lev. 
1. 11.), with the face to the west; the 
imposer standeth eastwf£rd with his 
face to the west, and layeth his two 
hands between the two horns, and con- 



upoD n the horns of the altar with 
thy finger, and pour all the blood 
beside the bottom of the altar. 



Bch.87. 2. dE80.3. 



fesseth sin over the sin-offering and 
trespass over the trespass-offering, &c., 
and saith, ' 1 have sinned ; I have com- 
mitted iniquity ; I have trespassed, and 
done thus and thus, and do return by 
repentance before thee, (ind with this I 
make atonement,'' And what could 
more strikingly represent the fact that, 
in the economy of redemption, the sins 
of men are imputed to Christ, 'upon 
whom the Lord hath laid the iniquity 
of us all,' Is. 53. 6—8. With this 
solemn rite before us, how evangelic 
and happy the familiar strain of th* 
Christian psalmist ; 

My ftdth would lajr her hand 
On that dear head of thine. 

While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sii^. 

My soul looks back to see 
The harden thou didst bear, 

When hanging on the cursed tree* 
And hopes her guilt was there. 

11.* And thou Shalt kUl the huUoek 
hefort the Lord, That is before the 
Shekinah. ' Thou Aalt kill' is doubt- 
less equivalent to * thou shalt cause to 
have killed.' It ia not necessary to sup- 
pose that Moses, who was not strictly 
a priest, killed the bullock in person. 

12. Put it on the home of the altar. 
The first sm-offering differed from those 
ordinarily presented by the priests, in 
which the blood was carried into the 
Tabernacle, and applied to the horns of 
the golden altar of incense, Lev. 4. 3, If 
whereas in the present instance the 
blood <was put upon the horns of the braz- 
en altar of bumt-o^ering which stood in 
the court. But the design of this first 
oblation was to make atonement for the 
altar itself, and to sanctify it, that it 
might afterward be fit to sanctify the 
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13 And o thou shalt take all the 
fat that coYereth the inwards, and 
the caul that is aboT£ the liyei, and 



• Lev. 3. 3. 



offering^ of tbef people laid upon it, as 
ii intimated v. SiS, 37, and still more 
plainly taught, £zek. 43. 25, 26. Be- 
sides this, the ceremony did not in this 
respect differ at this tin^e from that ob- 
served by common persons, inasmuch 
as Aaron and his sons did not become 
iiill priests till the period of their seven 
days' consecration was ended.-'-^ff And 
pour all the blood* That is, all the rest 
of the blood.-*— T Betide the bottom of 
the oUar^ Where there was a trench 
into which the blood of the sacrifices 
vas poured. 

13. The ffU that covweth the tn- 
vxLrda. By the fat that covereth the 
inwards is meant the thin fatty mem- 
brane extended over the intestines, call- 
ed in Lev. 9. 19, simply < that which 
covereth,' and technically denominated 
the omen^ttfiH-supposed to have been 
so called from the iact that the heathen 
diviners derived the good or bad omens 
from the observation of this part of the 
animal. Although in many instances 
the < fat' is said to denote the best or 
choicest part of any thing, as is ob- 
served upon Gen. '4. 4, yet in other 
cases it is evidently used as equivalent 
to that which is <vi/, from the fact that 
fijitness is naturally understood to imply 
an obtuseness of sensibility. Thus it is 
said of the wicked, Ps. 119. 70, < Their 
heart is as /(U as grease.' So Deut. 32. 
16, <But Jeshurun toaxed fat and kick- 
ed 'f thou art waxen fat, thou art grown 
thick, thou art covered with fatness; 
then he forsook God which made him.' 
Again, Is. 6. 10, 'Make the heart of 
this people fat, &c., lest they under- 
stand,' &c. The < fat' therefore, as a 
signal of man's corruption, God ordered 
to be consumed with fire on the altar, 
teaching perhaps the necessity of the 
mortification of our earthly members 



the two kidneys, and the fat that 
is upon them, and bum them upon 
the altar. 



by the work of the Spirit of Christ.—— 
IT The caul that is above the liver. Heb. 
lasn i3? n^^i yothertth al hakkabed, 
the redundance of the ii,per. Gr. rov 
\o0ov rov ?{iraro(, the iobe of the liver; 
I.e. thjB greater lob^ of the liver, which, 
although a plu't ^ the liver itself, may 
very propirly be rendered ' the lobe 
over or by the liver.' As the gall-blad- 
der is attached to this part of the liver, 
it is probably to be included in the pre- 
cept of consumption. Parkhurst re- 
marks; 4f the great excellence of this 
billious juice, and its importance to the 
well-being of the animal, together with 
its influence and instrumentality in the 
passions, both concupiscible and irasci- 
ble, are duly consid^ed, we shall see 
the reasons why the gail-bladder was 
especially ordered by God to be taken 
off and consumed on the altar.' Of the 
moral design of this part of the Jewish 
ritual the early Jewish commentators 
say; 'Therefore the kidneys and the 
fat whicji is on them, and the caul that 
covereth the liver, were burnt unto God 
to make atonement for the sins of men, 
which proceedeth out of the thoughts of 
the reins, and the lust of the liver, and 
the fatness of the heart, for they all 
consent in sin.'— —IT And burn them 
upon the altar, Heb. D^DpTl hiktarta, 
burn. The original here is not the 
word usually employed to signify con- 
suming by fire. The Heb. *^t3p katar, 
in its native import, implies the mak- 
ing a fume by incense, and when ap- 
plied to sacrifices denotes the rising up 
of their smoke as the vapor of incense, 
from their peculiar acceptableness to 
him to whom they were offered. From 
the same root comes D^Dp^ miktoreth, 
a censer, an instrument for fuming in* 
cense; and i^ the participle ^Dp3 niAr- 
tar, perfwmdf we trace the origin of 
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14 But p the flesh of the bullock, 
tnd his skin, and his duog shalt 
thou bum with fire without the 
camp: it is a sin-offering. 

P Lev. 4. 11,13,31. Heb. 13.11. 

the classic Nectar f the fabled beverage 
of the gods, from their inhaling the per- 
fumed odor of incense as if it were a 
delightful drink. It was probably to 
convey a somewhat similar idea that 
the word is employed in the present 
connexion, viz., that these bloody sa* 
crifices /rightly and reverently present- 
ed, were as acceptable as if they had 
been an offering of incense. 

14. But thejleghj &c., ahalt /Ao« burn 
vrith fire without the camp. Here the 
word for * burning' is intirely different 
from that in the former verse, imply- 
ing a consumption by a strong fire 
and excluding the idea of that grateful 
incense-like odor which wo^s conveyed 
by the sacrifice of the fat. It appears 
to have been ordained with a view to 
inspire a greater detestation of sin in 
those sustaining the priestly office. 
The language of the action was, 'Let 
all iniquity be /or from Ihem that bear 
the vessels of the Lord.' In the case 
of a sin-offering for the prince or any 
other person, this usage of burning 
without the camp was not observ- 
ed, but as the iniquities of the priests 
wore of a more heinous character, a 
corresponding brand of reprobation was 
stamped upon them by this enactment. 
It was doubtless with a view to indicate 
that Christ was made a sacrifice under 
circumstances of the greatest possible 
igaominy that the apostle, Heb. 13. 12, 
13, alltides to this precept of the law ; 
'Wherefore Jesus ako, that he might 
sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the 'gat$. Let us go 
forth, therefore, unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach.'-t-^-T It ia 
a nn^ffering. Heb. Min rMtDH hat- 
iath hu, it ia a ain. This strong lan- 
guage implied that it must be Kieated 

Vol II. 16 



15 IfqThoQ shalt alsa takti ont 
ram; and Aaron and his sons shall 
r put their hands upcm the head of 
the ram. 

4 Lev. 8. 18. r Lev. 1 . 4^—9. 

with abhorrence and consumed by tho 
fire, as if it were sin itself. Judging 
from the usage of the Greek it would 
seem that the phrase is accurately 
enough translated, but the expression 
throws a decided light upon the em- 
phatic language of the apostle,.2 Cor.. 
5. 21, ' Christ was made ain for us, who 
knew no sin j that we might be made 
the righteousness of God ia him.' 

The Ram for a Burnt-offering. 

15. Thou ahait aiao take one ram. 
That is, one of the tw^ commanded to 
be taken, v. 1. The remark of Rabbi 
Levi Jben Gerson respecting the design- 
of these several victims may here be 
appropriately given. 'It is proper to 
notice the order in which these sacri* 
fices were offered. For first of all an 
atonement for sins was made by the 
9in*offering; of which nothing but the 
fiit was offered to God (to whom be 
praise) ; because the offerers were not 
yet worthy of God's acceptu>ce of a gift 
and present from them. But after they 
had been purified, to indicate their be- 
ing devoted to the sacred office, they 
immolated to God (to whom be praise )» 
a ik>/ocatMi, which was entirely con- 
sumed upon the alter. And after the 
holocaust they offered a sacrifice re- 
sembling a peace^fferingy of whicb 
part used to be given to God, part to 
the priests, and part to the offerers, and 
which was to indicate their being now 
received into favor with God, so am 
to use one common table with him.' 
Outram. To this we may add, that the 
ram was irAo//y burnt to the hoosr of 
God, in token of the dedication of thenv 
selves wholly to God and to his serviee, 
as living aacrifieeaf kindled with the 
fire and ascending in the fiame of belj 
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16 And thou shalt slay the ram, 
and thou shalt take his olood, aud 
sprinkle it round abomt upon the 
altar. 

17 And thou shalt cut the ram in 

Eieces, and wash the inwards of 
im, and his legs, and put them un- 
to his pieces, and unto his head. 

18 And thou shalt bum the whole 
ram upon the altar: it is a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord: it m a 
• sweet savour, an offering made hy 
fire unto the Lord. 

• Gen. 8. 31. 

lovew T Shail put their hands upon 

the head, &c. The general import of 
this action was always the same, viz., 
to indicate the sinfulness of the offer* 
era, and to prefigure the vicarious suf- 
ferings of Christ, the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. It was 
done on the present occasion, though the 
ram offered was a ram of contecraiion, 
to convey the same impressive lesson 
that it ordinarily did to those concerned. 
Upon the priests' initiation into their 
oS^ce they were to be taught the full 
significancy of the various sacrifices 
which they were henceforth to be em- 
ployed in offering. 

16. Shalt take hia blood, and sprinkle 
it, &c. As nothing is said of any other 
disposition of any part of the blood, we 
may suppose it was all to be sprinkled 
about the altar ; or, as others conjec- 
ture, poured on the altar round about, 
to be consumed or ' licked up' by the 
fire along with the flesh. 

18, It is a sweet savor* Heb. M*^^ 
nin^3 reha nihovah, a savor of rest; 
i, e. an appeasing odor, from its sup- 
posed efficacy in quieting and pacify- 
ing the divine displeasure, and render- 
ing the offerer acceptable.. Chal. 'That 
it may be received with favorable ac- 
ceptation.' Gr. ets offfjLtiv ntoSiai, for a 
savor of sweet smell; an expression 
adopted by the apostle, Eph. 5. 2. See 
KoteonGcn. 8. 31. 



19 IF t And thou ehalt take the 
other rami ; and Aaron and his sons 
shall put their hands upon the 
head of the ram. 

20 Then shalt thou kill the ram, 
and take of his blood, and put it 
upon the tip of the right ear of 
Aaron, and upon the tip of the 
right ear of his sons, and upon the 
thumb of their right hand, and 
upon the great toe of their right 
foot, and sprinkle the blood upon 
the altar roiind about. 

t ver. 3. Lev. 8. 22. 

The Ram for a Peace-offering. 

20. Take of the blood, and put it upon 
the tip, &c. That the ram now to be 
offered, and called, v. 22, Uhe ram of 
consecration,' was truly a peace-offer* 
ing. will be obvious from what is said 
in V. 28, 32. It is doubtless called the 
ram of consecrcUion because there was 
more in this sacrifice that was peculiar 
to the present occasion than in either of 
the others. The ceremonies, therefore, 
were more numerous and significant. 
The blbod instead of being merely 
sprinkled on the horns of the altar or 
effused round about it, was shared, as it 
were, between God and them ; part of 
it being sprinkled, and part put upon 
them, upon their bodies, and upon their 
garments. The parts of their persons 
to which it was applied were no doubt 
selected with a view to render the rite 
most replete with instruction relative 
to the dutieis of their station. It was 
intended to imply that they ought to 
devote diligently their ears, their handSf 
and their feet, or in tother words, a^l 
their faculties of mind and body, to the 
discharge of their ministerial office. 
By the blood's being applied to the ex- 
treme parts of the body, they could not 
but understand that the whole person in 
all its entireness, from the tip of the 
ear to the toe of the foot, was to be 
sanctified and set apart to the service 
of God. 
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21 And thou shalt take of the 
blood that is upon the altar, and 
of n the anointing oil, and sprinkle 
it upon Aaron, and upon his gar- 
ments, and upon his sons, and upon 
the garments of his sons with him: 
and vhe shall be hallowed, and 

uch. 30. S5^ 31. Lot. 8. 30. wyer. 1. 
H«br. 9.22. 

21. Upon the garments. This wais 
merely to carry outinaU its complete- 
ness, and in reference to every thing 
about them, the significant rite of the 
sprinkled blood. The apostle tells us, 
Ueb. 9. 22, that * almost all things were 
by the law purged with blood' 3 and as 
the sacred garments were the badge of 
that office which enabled them to be in- 
strumental in sanctifying and purifying 
others, it was manifestly proper that 
they should themselves receive fully 
the sign of the same cleansing and con- 
secrating influence. *We reckon,' says 
Henry, Uhat the blood and oil, sprinkled 
upon garments, spotted and stained 
them; yet the holy oil and the blood 
of the sacrifice, sprinkled upon their 
garments, must be looked upon as the 
greatest adorning imaginable to them, 
for they signified the blood of Christ, 
and the graces of the Spirit, which con- 
stitute and complete the beauty of holi- 
ness, and recommend us to God. We 
read of robes ' made white with the 
blood of the Lamb.' ' 

22. The fat and the rump, Heb. 
TV^^ alyahj defined by Gesenius and 
Rosenmuller the thick fatty tail of the 
Syrian sheep. Russell in his Natural 
History of Aleppo, p. 51, after observ- 
ing that they are in that coimtry much 
more numerous than those with smaller 
tails, adds, <This tail is very broad and 
large, terminating in a small appendix 
that turns back upon it. It is of a sub- 
stance between fat and marrow, and is 
not eaten separately, but mixed with 
the lean meat in many of their dishes, 
and also often used instead of butter. 



his garmeots, and his sons, and his 
sons' garments with him. 
22 Also thou shalt take of the 
ram the fat and the rump, and the 
fat that covereth the inwards, and 
the caul above the liver, and the 
two kidneys, and the fat that t5 
upon them, and the right shoulder: 
for it i5 a ram of consecration: 

A common sheep of this sort, without 
the head, feet, skin, and entrails, weighs 
about twelve or fourteen Aleppo roto- 
loes (a rotoloe is five pounds), of which 
the tail is usually three rotoloes or up- 
wards ; but such as are of the largest 
breed, and have been fattened, will 
sometimes weigh above thirty rotoloes, 
and the tail of these ten. These very 
large sheep being about Aleppo kept 
up in yards, are in no danger of injur- 
ing their tails: but in some other 
places, where they feed in the fields, 
the shepherds are obliged to fix a piece 
of thin board to the under part of their 
tail, to prevent its being torn by bushes 
and thistles, as it is not covered under- 
neath with thick wool like the upper 
part. Soihe have small wheels to fa- 
ciliate the dragging of this board after 
them.' This contrivance is at least as 
old as Herodotus, who expressly men- 
tions it (Lib. IILc. 115.), where, speak- 
ing of the Arabian shepherds' manage- 
ment to prevent this kind of sheep from 
having their tafls rubbed and ulcerated, 
he says, 'They make little carty and 
fasten one of these under the tail of 
each sheep.' The Abbe Mariti in his 
Travels through Cyprus (vol. I. p. 36.) 
confirms this account of the extraordin- 
ary size of the tails of some species of 
eastern sheep; 'The mutton is juicy 
and tender. The tails of some of the 
sheep, which are remarkably fine, weigh 

upwards of fifty pounds.^ IT It is a 

ram of consecration. Heb. D*^K!)7a ^^ 
Mltl 'el milluim Au, it is a ram of fill- 
ings. 6r. tTTt yap rt\si(o<rti ivrrijfor 
this a perfection. That is, a conteerai* 
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23 X And oae loaf of fajread, and 
one cake of oiled bread, and one 
wafer out of the basket of the un- 
leavened bread, that is before the 
Lord. 

24 And thou shalt put all in the^ 
hands of Aaron, and in the hands 
of his sons; and shalt y wave them 
for a wave-offering before the 
Lord. 

25 B And thou shalt receive them 
of their hands, and bum them upon 
the altar for a burnt-offering, for a 
sweet savour before the Lord: it 
is an offering made by fire unto the 

LoRDk 

z Le V. 8. 86. y Lev. 7. 80. > Lev. 6. 98. 

ing initiation by which the incumbents 
were perfected in their official charac- 
ter. The sense of the term is governed 
by that which we have already assigned 
to the root in our remarks above, v. 9. 
Whether it is implied at the same time 
that the hands were filled with pieces of 
the sacrifice f as an intimation of their 
duties, cannot be ascertained. How- 
ever this may be, the explanation given 
above is sufficient to account for the 
form of the expression. 

23, 24. And one loaf cf breadf &c. 
The Note on v. 2, of this chapter will 
sufficiently explain the reason of the 
order respecting the articles here men- 
tioned. A.S to the 'waving' of the 
whole to and fro, which was ordinarily 
done by the priests' putting his hand 
under theirs, and then lifting them first 
upwards, and then round about in every 
direction, it was probably intended as a 
significant mode of dedicating the offer- 
ing to Him ' whose is the earth and the 
fulness thereof;' who is the Possessor 
of heaven, as well as the earth, and 
claims a universal homage. If, how- 
ever, we keep up the idea of a mutual 
feast in connexion with the peace-offer- 
ing; this ceremony of wooing may per- 
haps be considered as a virtual act of 
offering or presenting a dish to an hon- 



26 And thou chalt take »tlie 
breast of the ram of Aaron's . con-* 
secration, and wave it^or a wave- 
offering before the Lord: and bit 
shall be thv part. 

27 And thou shalt sanctify c the 
breast of the wave-offering, and 
the shoulder of the heave-offering, 
which is waved and which is 
heaved up, of the rafit of the con- 
secration, even of that which is for 
Aaron, and of th^ which is for his 
sons: 

28 And it shall be Aaron's and 
his sons' dby a statute for ever, 

• Lev. 8. 39. b Pa. 09. 0. < Lev. 7. 3L 34. , 
Numb. 18. 11, 18. Deat. 18. 3. d Lev. lO. Id. \ 

ored guest who sits at the table. This 
God could not do in person, but he 
would still have that kind of fellowship 
recognised, and he made the altar his 
substitute for devouring his part of the 
sacrifice. The Gr. renders by o^^wic, 
thou shalt separate y and Paul uses this 
term in speaking of his designation to 
the ministry, Rom. 1. 1, as if he had 
been m^de in that office a kind of wave- 
offering to the Lord. V Shalt wave 

them for a wave-offering. Heb.. n&3n 
ndisr DriM henaphta otham tenupkahf 
thou ' shalt wave them a waving. The 
original root tfXi nuph signifies prop- 
erly to shake, agitate, move to and fro, 
or up and down. 

25. Burn them upon the altar for a 
burnt-offering. Although it is un- 
doubted that this was not a whole 
burnt-offering, but a peace-offering, yet 
as some of it was burnt on the altar, 
that part of it is called a humt-offer- 
ing. Compare Lev. 3. 5, where all that 
was to be burnt of the peace-offerings 
is commanded to be * burnt upon the 
burnt sacrifice,' in reference to which 
act it might very properly b^ called a 
burnt-offering. 

26—28. And thou shflt take the 
breast, &c. These three verses are* 
probably to be regarded as a parenthe- 
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from the children of Israel : for it 
is an heave-ofieripg : and • it shall 
be an heave^offermg from the chil- 
dren of Israel of the sacrifice of 
their peace-(^erings, even their 
heave-ofiering unto the Lord. 
29 IF And the holy garments of 
Aaron ^ shall be his sons' after him, 
g to be anointed therein, and to be 
consecrated in them. 

e Lev. 7. 34. t Numb. 20. 36, 98. t Numb. 
18. 8. * S5. 35. 

sis fixing the law for all future time, 
in relation to the priests' part of the 
peace-offering) viz., the breast and 
shoulder. .It is truCi that on the pres- 
ent occasion these were divided, and 
the shoulder burnt on the altar with 
Crod's part, ▼. 23, but ever after they 
were both to go together as the allotted 
portion of the priests. This, if we 
may admit the suggestion of Ains- 
worth, was intended to intimate to 
them <how with all their heart j and 
with all their atrengthj they should 
give themselves unto the service of the 
Lord in his church.' • As to the pre- 
cise distinction between tcavt'Offering 
(n&ISn tenvphah) and heave-offering 
(n^l^n terumah)f it is not easy to 
ascertain it, as we are furnished with 
DO clue in the original, except what we 
find in the import of the terms; of 
which we may say in general that the 
former more properly denotes hori- 
zontal and the latter perpendicular 
motion. This fact has led Houbigant 
and some others to imagine that by 
this twofold movement in the act of 
oblation we are to recognise a dim and 
shadowy ^g«rc of the eroeSy on which 
the great Peace-offering between God 
and man was offered, in the person of 
the blessed Redeemer. But as this 
conjecture rests upon no positive au- 
thority, we build nothing upon it, leav- 
ing the reader to deduce his own infer- 
ences from the etymology of the words. 
29, 30. And the holy garmente of 
16* 



30 And h that son that is priest in 
his stead shall put them on i seven 
days, when he cometh into the ta« 
bemacle of the congregation to 
minister in the holy place, 

31 1[ And thou shalt take the ram 
of the consecration, and k seethe 
his flesh in the holy place. 

32 And Aaron and his sons shall 
eat the flesh of the ram, and the 

hNumb. 30. 38. iLev. 8. 35. dfe 9. 1, 6. 
k Lev. 8. 31. 

Aaron shall be, &c. Another general 
law is here given, viz., that all the suc- 
cessors of Aaron in the high priest- 
hood should be set apart to the office 
in the same garments, by the same 
unction, and, as we learn from v. 36, 
with the same sacrifices, as those which 
were prescribed on the present occa- 
sion. Accordingly it is said. Num. 20. 
28, 'And Moses stripped Aaron of his 
garments, and put them upon £leazer 
his son ; and Aaron died there in the 
top of the mount.' For seven successive 
days was the high priest to be robed in 
these sacred vestments, and during that 
time to abide without intermission at 
the door of the tabernacle * keeping the 
charge of the Lord,' Lev. 8. 36. As 
the number seven is the Scripture num- 
ber of perfection, and is often used to 
denote the completion, consummation, 
or fulness of any thing, so the act of 
consecration was to last seven day« 
that it might signify a perfect confte- 
oration, and to intimate to the priest 
that his whole life was to be devoted to 
his ministry. It afforded the oppor- 
tunity also for one Sabbath to pass over 
him in his consecration, in reference to 
which the Jewish writers say, ' Great 
is the Sabbath day ; for the high priest 
entereth not upon his service, after he 
is anointed, till the Sabbath pass over 
him, as it is written, Ex. 29. 30, 'Seven 
days shall he that is priest,' &c. 

31, 32. Seethe his fiesh in the holy 
plaee. That is, boil his fledi, in order 
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1 bread that is in the basket, by the 
door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. 

33 And mthe^ shall eat those 
things wherewith the atonement 
was made, to consecrate and to 
aanctify them: abut a stranger 
shall not eat thereof, because they 
are holy. 

34 And if aught of the flesh of 
the consecrations, or of the bread, 
remain unto the morning, then 
othou shalt bum the remainder 

1 Matt. 13. 4. m Lev. 10. 14» 15, 17. ^Lev. 
12.10. oLev. 8. 33. 

to render it edible. The phrase <hoIy 
place' is here used in a wider sense 
than ordinary. The next verse shows 
that it means the outer court of the 
sanctuary near the door. This is still 
more expressly affirmed Lev. 8. 31. 
This requisition as to the place of eat- 
ingwas peculiar to the present occa- 
•icMi. In ordinary cases the allotted 
parts of the peaoe-ofieritig might be 
taken home and there eaten by the 
offerers and Iheir families, but this was 
to be eaten in God's own house, as it 
were, whepe his ministers officiated and 
neither sons nor daughters could share 
with them in it. 

33. A atrangtr bHoU not eat thereof 
hecauoe they are holy. Heb. Olp "^D 
tn ki kodeeh ASm, because they are 
holineee; i, e. the bread and meats. 
Or the pronoun * they' may refer to 
Aaron and his sons, who are called 
holy because they were consecrated to 
the service of God. * Stranger' here 
signifies one that is notof the family of 
Aaron. Holy things for holy men was 
the motto of the Levitical economy. 

^. For atonement. Heb. D'^'l&^n ^39 
/el hakkippuriMf pi. /or expialioney pro- 
fitiationtf reconeHiationa; meaning for 
Aaron and his sons, and the altar. 
The original term implies both the pa- 
eifieation of God's wrath on account of 
«in^ and the mereiful covering of trans- 



with fire: it shall not be eaten, be- 
cause it is holy. 

35 And thus shalt thou do unto 
Aaron, and to his sons, according 
to ail things which I have com- 
manded th^e: p seven days shalt 
thou consecrate them. 

36 And thou shalt q offer every 
day a buUock/or a sin-offering for 
atonement ; and thou shalt cleanse 
the altax, when thou bast made an 
atonement for it, ' and thou shalt 
anoint it, to sanctify it. 

P Exod. 40. IS. Lev. 8. d3» 34, 35. qHebr. 
10. 1 1. r ch. 30. 26. 38, 30. & 40. 10. 

- -  - I ,11 II . I . I r I ■-   

gression, which enter so essentially in- 
to the idea of atonement. See Note on 

Gen. 32. 90. % Thou shalt cleanse 

the altar. Heb. DHtSIl hiUetha. Le- 
clerc well remarks that this word in 
Piel when spoken of persons signifies 
to expiate, to atone for, but when ap- 
plied to things to purge, cleaoMe, puri- 
fy, as here. Gr. KaBaptsts^ thou shall 
purify. It is not to be supposed that 
this period of seven days allotted to 
the consecratiou. of the altar was dis- 
tinct from the seven days of consecrat- 
ing the priests, or that the atonements 
in the one case were different from 
those in the other. They were 'in fact 
one and the same. The atoning virtue 
of the sacrifices applied itself at the 
same time both to the persons sanc- 
tified and to the altar. The phrase 
' when thou hast made atonement for 
it,' should rather be rendered 'when 
thou hast made an atonement upon it,' 
and the meaning is, that during all the 
time in which they were engaged from 
day to day in offering the prescribed 
sacrifices, they were to be careful to 
keep the altar duly cleansed, to have 
the ashes removed, and the unction ap- 
plied to it, so that at the end of the 
time it should be an altar duly conse- 
crated, like those who had been minis- 
tering at it, so that henceforth it should 
be 80 preeminently holy as to confer a 
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37 Seven days thou shalt make 
an atonemeat for the altar, and 
sanctify it ; * and it shall be an al- 
tar most holy : t whatsoever touch- 
eth the altar shall he holy. 

38 If Now this is that which thou 
shalt offer upon the altar; utwo 
lambs of the first year w day by 
day continually. 

39 The one lamb thou shalt offer 
^in the morning: and the other 
lamb thou shalt offer at even: 

• ch. 40. 10. tch. 80. 39. Matt. 23, 19. 
«Nuinb. 28. 3. 1 Chron. 16. 40. 2 Chron. 2. 4. <k 
13. 11.4c31.3. Ezras. 3. ^ See Dan. 9. 27. 46 
13. 11. x3 Kings 16. 15. Ezek. 46. 13, 14, 19. 

relative holiness upon the gifts laid up- 
on it. * Whatsoever toucheth it shall 
be holy,' upon which our Savior's brief 
and pithy comment is, 'The altar sane- 
tifieth the gift.' Like a magnetized bar 
of iron or steel, it was first toreceive it- 
self a sanctifying influence from the 
oblations pres^ted upon it, and then 
for ever after to impart it. 

Law of the Daily Offering. 

3&— 44. Thie is that ivhich thou ahalt 
offer f ^c. Two lambs of the first year 
were to be offered daily, the one in the 
morning, the other in the aAemoon, for 
a burnt-offering. These were generally 
termed the morning and evening daily 
«acrt/k€, and were never on any ac- 
count to be intermitted. Other ad- 
ditional sacrifices were appointed for 
Sabbaths and festivals on various occa- 
sions, but they were never to be allow- 
ed to displace, supersede, or interfere 
with this stated and constant offering, 
which was binding in its observance in- 
asmuch as it typified the never-ceasing 
necessity and efficacy of the atonement 
made by the 'Lamb of God which tak- 
eth away the sins of the world.' It 
conveyed also to the people of God of 
that age and of every age a significant 
intimation of the doty of daily morning 
and evening worship^ As regularly as 
the son rises and declines in his daily 



40 AndVith the one lamb a tenth- 
deal of floar mingled with the 
fourth part of an ]iin of beaten oil: 
and the fourth part of an hin of 
wine /or a drink-offering. 

41 And the other lamb thou shalt 
y offer at even, and shalt do thereto 
according to the meat-offering of 
the morning, and according to the 
drink-offering thereof, for a sweet 
savour, an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord. 

42 This shall be ^^continualhxmkt-' 

yl Kings 18. 29, 36. 2 Kings 16. 19. 
Ezra 9. 4,- 5. Ps. 141. 3. D&n. 9. 31. > ver. 
38. ch. 30. 8. Numb. 28. 6. Dan. 8. 11, 13, 13. 

round, the spiritual sacrifices of prayer 
and praise are to be offered upon the 
altar of our domestic or private devo- 
tion; and not. only should no business 
be suffered to jostle them oat of their 
appropriate seasons, but they should be 
regarded as a sacred feast to the soul, 
for which we should long as earnestly 
as for the food th^ sustains our bodies. 
It was probably with a view to render 
this idea more familiar to their minds 
that the several particulars requisite 
to a feast accompanied the sacrifice. 
Bread and wine for a meat and drink- 
offering formed a part of the command- 
ed oblation, as a continual remembrance 
of the privilege of fellowship and com- 
munion with God to which they are ad- 
mitted. The word rendered tenth-deal 
(1^1D9 issaron) means a tenth of an 
ephe^f or about three quarts wine- 
measure, being the same as an omer 
A hin contained a gallon and two pints ; 
the fourth part of this was consequently 
about one quart and a quarter of a pint 
wine-measure.— IT Where I will meet 
you (pi.) to ep^ak there unto thee (sing.) 
As if he spake unto all the congregation 
when he spake to Moses, their repre- 
sentative. Yet as if this might appear 
to indicate something unduly exclusive 
— a privilege vouchsafed to Moses but 
denied to them — ^he gives the assure 
ance in the next verse in the most uni 
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offering throughout your genera- 
tions at the door t>f the tabernacle 
of the congregation before the 
Lord : « where I will meet you to 
speak there unto thee. 
43 And there I will meet with 
the children of Israel; and the ta- 
bernacle b shall be sanctified by my 
glory. 

• ch. 35. 32. A 30. 6, 96. Numb. 17. 4. b ch. 
40. 34. 1 Kings 8. 11. 3 Chron. 5. 14. A 7. 
1, 2, 3. Ezek. 43. 5. Hag. 3. 7, 9. Mai. 3. 1. 

versal terms — ' There I will meet with 
the children of Israel;' with all of 
them; they shall all have the benefit 
of this high distinction. Chal. 'And 
1 will appoint my Word unto you, that 
he may speak with you there.' This 
promise is still farther amplified in 
what follows ; 'And the tabernacle shall 
be sanctified by my glory.' Heb. VSlpi 
"^^DSn nikdaah Hkbodi; where the verb 
has no specific nominativci leaving us 
to understand the expression in its 
largest sense, as implying that every 
thing, people, tabernacle, altar, and 
priesthood, should be illustriously hal- 
lowed by the glory of the divine pre- 
sence, the visible symbol of which was 
to be seen in the Shekinah enthroned 
in the Most Holy Place. It will be ob- 
served that the marginal reading of the 
English Bible is, *Iarael shall be sanc- 
tified.' This is very admissible gram- 
matically, and is no doubt favored by 
the parallel promise, Ezek. 37. 28, to 
which the present has clearly an ul- 
timate or typical reference, 'And the 
heathen shall know that I the Lord do 
eanctify leraely when my sanctuary shall 
be in the midst of them for evermore.' 
As the glory of God is in a great meas- 
ure identified with his tcibernaele in 
which it dwelt, the wnc^/ytng virtue of 
the one was that of the other, so that the 
two passages are plainly of kindred im- 
port. But this interpretation makes no 
less true or pertinent the remark of Hen- 
ry, that ' what is sanctified to the glory 
of God, shall be sanctified by his glory.' 



44 And I will sanctify the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and the 
altar: I will c sanctify also both 
Aaron and his ^ns, to minister to 
me in the priast^a office. 

45 And <i I will dwell among the 
children of Israel, and will be their 
God. 

« Lev. 31. 15. A 23. 0, 16. d Exod. 35. 8. 
Lev. 26. 13. Zech. 3. 10. John 14. 17, 33. 
3 Cor. 6. 16. Rev. 31. 3. 

45. Jnd I will dweU among the chil' 
dren of Israel^ &c. Heb. '^tOlDttn w- 
ehakantii and I will tabernacle. Chal. 
' I will make my miyesty C^rO^ID she- 
kintif my ehekinah) to dwell in the 
midst of the children of Israel.' The 
* Shekinah' here is the same as the 
Word of V. 43, according to the same 
version. On the peculiar force of this 
word and its etymological relations, 
see Note on Ex. 25. 8, where we have 
expounded at some length what we 
conceive to be the genuine import of 
this promise. Its primary fulfilment 
was the grand central fact in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people for century 
after century, as long as their national 
polity continued. To this peculiar in- 
dwelling among the chosen race the 
tabernacle and the temple were entirely 
subservient. They were each in its 
turn the palace of the Great King. It 
was not simply a spiritual but a •«nH- 
ble residence of the Deity, which hal- 
lowed those sacred structures. That 
this mode of habitation and manifesta- 
tion was indeed typical of a future in- 
dwelling of God by his enlightening 
Spirit in the hearts of men, cannot be 
questioned. It is a view of the subject 
expressly recognised by the apostle, 
2 Cor. 6. 16, ''For ye are the temple of 
the living God; as 6dd hath said, I 
will dwell in tbem ani^ walk in them ; 
and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.' But nothing is clearer 
from the prophecies, than that this form 
of fulfilment does not exhatut the rich 
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46 And they shall know that «I 
am the Lord their (j^odi that brought 

« ch. 99. S. 

purport of the promise. It is a promise 
no less made to Israeli in their future 
restoration f than at their original adop- 
tion; and in thai; relation is no less 
literally to be understood, though far 
more gloriously, than in the present an- 
nunciation. So far as we are able to see, 
the literal restoration and return of the 
Jews are assured to us by no other 
principles of interpretation, than those 
which require us to admit the literal 
return and re-establishment of the mani- 
fested glory of Jehovah, the true Sheki- 
nah, in visible communication with the 
children of men on earth. Let the fol- 
lowing passages, for instance, be taken 
as a specimen : Zech. 2. 10 — 12, * Sing 
and rejoice, O daughter of Zion : for lo, 
I come and I tpill dwell in the midit 
of thee C^rO^V 8hakan(ti)f saith the 
Lord. And many nations shall be join- 
ed to the Lord in that day, and shall be 
my people: and I will dwell in the 
midst of thee (*^!n!3^1D »hakanti)j and 
thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts 
hath sent me unto thee. And the Lord 
shall inherit Judah his portion in the 
holy land, and shall choose Jerusalem 
again.' Ezek. 37. 21 — ^28, 'And say un- 
unto them. Thus saith the Lord God ; 
Behold, I will take the children of Is- 
rael from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on 
every side, and bring them into their 
own land : And I will make them one 
nation in the land upon the mountains 
of Israel ; and one king shall be king to 
them all : and they shall be no more 
two nations, neither shall they be di- 
vided into two kingdoms any more at 
all : Neither shall they defile themselves 
any more with their idols, nor with 
their detestable things, nor with any of 
their transgressions; but I will save 
them out of all their dwelling-places, 
wherein they have sinned, and will 



them forth out of the land of Egypt, 
that I may dwell among them: I 
am the Lord their God* 

cleanse them: so shall th^y be my 
people, and I will be their God. And 
David my servant shall be king over 
them; and they all shall have one 
shepherd: ^hey shall also;waIk in my 
judgments, and observe my statutes, 
and do them. And they shall dwell in 
the land that I have given unto Jacob 
my servant, wherein your fathers have 
dwelt, and^ they shall dwell therein, 
even they, and their children, and their 
children's children for ever: and my 
servant David shall be their prince for 
ever. Moreover I will make a covenant 
of peace with them ; it shall be an ever- 
lasting covenant with them ; and I will 
place them, and multiply them, and 
will set my sanctuary in the midst of 
them for evermore. My tabernacle 
(plp^ mishkan) also shall be, with 
them: yea, I unU he their (rod, and 
they shall be my people. And the 
heathen shall know that I the Lord do 
sanctify Israely when my sanctuary 
shall be in the midst of them for ever- 
more J We have given thisextract at full 
length, because there is scarcely in the 
whole compass of the Scriptures a more 
direct and unequivocal prediction of the 
literal return of the Jews to their own 
land, than is to be found in these words. 
That it is a return yet future is clear from 
the fact ; (1.) That the two grand divi. 
sions of the nation, the houses of Judah 
and Israel, are both to be restored, which 
it is well known was not the case at the 
return from Babylon. No past period can 
be assigned when this prediction can be 
fairly said to have been fulfilled. (2.) 
They are to be gathered under the head- 
ship of 'David their king/ which is un- 
doubtedly the mystical denominatiolg^ 
of the Messiah. He is probably here 
called 'David' more especially because 
he shall reign over the two united na- 
tions of Judah and Israel, as did the 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AND thou shah make *an altar 
b to bum incense upon : o/shit- 
tim-wood shalt thou make it. 

•ch. 37. 25. A 40. 5« b See ver. 7. 8, 10. 
Ley. 4. 7, 18. Rev. 9: 3. 

literal I)avid before the kingdom 'was 
divided. THKt Christ will ever rule over 
his people i/f-this title in any other 
world than the present, we can gather 
no evidence from the Scriptures. Ac- 
cordingly Newcome remarks upon the 
passage, that * it favors th^supposition 
that Christ will hereafter assume royal 
state on earth unong the converted 
Jews.' (3.) It is said, v. 25, <They shall 
dwell therein, even they, and their chil- 
dren, and their children's children, /or 
ever; and my servant David shall be 
their prince for ever.* Even though 
this language should be taken to mean 
something short of absolute eternity, 
yet it is clear that it has never yet been 
fulfilled. Consequently its fulfilment is 
still future ; and we are utterly unable 
to see why it is not quite as certain that 
the visible glory will be restored to the 
land of promise as that the choaen peo- 
ple will. If further evidence of this be 
necessary we find it in Ezek. 43, 1~4, 
which is a prediction having respect to 
the destinies of the Jewish race in the 
latter day, after their re-establishment 
in the land of their fathers ; * Afterward 
he brought me to the gate, even the gate 
that lobketh toward the east : And be- 
hold, the glory of the God of Israel 
came from the way of the east: and 
his voice was like a noise of many 
waters : and the earth shined with his 
glory. And it was according to the 
appearance of the vision which I saw, 
even according to the vision that 1 saw 
when I came to destroy the city : and 
■the visions were like the visions that I 
•aw by the river Chebar', and I fell 
upon my face. And the glory of the 
Lord came into the house by the way 
of the gate whose prospect is toward 



2 A cubit shall be the length 
thereof, and* a cubit the breadtU 
thereof; four-square shall it be ; 
and two cubits shall be the height 
thereof: the horns thereof shall be 
of the same. 

the east.' This is no other, as will ap- 
pear upon strict examination, than the 
glory of the Shekinah which dwelt be- 
tween the Cherubim in the Temple, and 
which on account of the sins of the na- 
tion had forsaken its ancient dwelling- 
place, Ezek. 10. 18—20, but which is 
here announced as again returning to 
its vacated habitation. This glory, 
however, will be the glory of the per- 
son of Christ, in whom the shadow of 
the Shekinah is turned into substance. 
It is this which constitutes the criterion 
of identity between the prophetic Jeru- 
salem of Ezekiel and that of John in 
the Apocalypse ; *■ And he showed me 
that great city the holy Jerusalem, de- 
scending out of he%ven from God, hav- 
ing the glory of God,* But in regard 
to this sublime amiunciation we must 
for the present rest contented with the 
simple fact assured to us. The tnan- 
ner of its accomplishment is hidden by 
a vail which only the developements of 
time and providence can remove. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE ALTAS OF IITCENSE. 

1, 2. Thou Shalt make an altar to 
burn incense upon. Heb. ^t3p^ PDT^ 
n^t3p mizb'eah miktar ketorethy an in- 
cense-aitar if incense; or, an altar, a 
perfumatory of perfume. Gr. Bvoiatrr' 
npiov OvfiiaiiaTOiy an altar of incense. 
Chal. 'Thou shalt make an altar to of- 
fer upon it incense of sweet spices.' 
The original implies an altar on which 
odorous substances were to be burnt 
and resolved into a fragrant and grate- 
ful fume. lU' the subsequent account 
of its construction, Ex. 37. 25, it is 
called simply an < altar of incense,' as 
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3 And tbou shalt overlay it with 
pure gold, the top thereof, and the 
sides thereof round about, and the 

rendered by the Greek here, and in 
Num.4. 11, 'the golden altar,* as the 
«ther covered with brass was called 
< the brazen altar.' But as the Hebrew 
term foraitar (tV,\l2 mizb'eaJit from HDT 
zabdhf to slay) J legitimately carries 
with it the idea of slain sacrifices^ and 
as no such service was performed upon 
this, it is for distinction sake termed 
^t3p7a miklar, from ^t3p katar, to 
fufMf to fumif^Sy to make to smoke. 
The practice of burning incense upon 
altars as a religious rite is to be traced 
to a very remote antiquity;' but we 
have nothing m&re ancient in the way 
of historic record relative to this cus- 
tom than what, the present chapter con- 
tains. It seems scarcely probable, how- 
ever, that the custom originated on this 
occasion in the order here prescribed. 
Incense altars appear in the most anci- 
ent Egyptian paintings, and when it 
was required to be compounded ' after 
the art of the apothecary (perAimer),' 
it would seem to be implied that this 
was an art which was practised, and 
which the Israelites had learned, in 
Egypt. Plutarch moreover assures us, 
that the Egyptians offered incense to 
the sun — resin in the morning, myrrh 
at noon, and about sunse^ an aromatic 
compound which they called kypi. But 
the custom was in ancient times by no 
means confined to Egypt. It pervaded 
all the religions of antiquity, and like 
many other features of the Hebrew wor- 
ship may have been derived from an 
antediluvian origin. Nor are we dis- 
posed to overlook the circumstance in 
this connexion of incense being burnt 
among the Orientals by way of honor- 
ary tribute to kings, princes, and per- 
sons of distinction. It is one of the 
usages peculiar to palaces, and the 
houses of the wealthy and great, and 
as God in the character of Theocratic 



horns thereof; and tl^ou shalt make 
unto it a crown of gold round about. 

'  ' - ' ' I «» »i .  , ... 

Ruler of Israel saw fit to b^ honored in 
modes analogous to those wlfich were 
common in reference to eastern sove- 
reigns, so he would not have his palace, 
the S&nctuary, to be lacking in ft usage 
of such strilfing significancy. But we 
shall hope to evince in th# sequel that 
this came far short of fulfilling all the 
symbolical purposes which were an- 
swered by this remarkable portion of 
the fumitniih of the Tabernacle. Of 
the remark of Maimonides that incense 
was burnt in the Tabenacle to counter- 
act the offensive smell of the sacrifices, 
we can only say, that although this 
may have been to a very limitted de- 
gree the effect of the ordinance, it fell 
altogether short of being its main o6- 
ject. As to its materials and form 
this. Altar was made like the Ark of 
shittim-wood overlaid with plates of 
gold. When it is said to have been 
< four-square,' the meaning is, not that 
it was, as a whole, of a cubical form, 
but that upon its upper and fmder sur- 
face it showed four equal sides. It was, 
however, twice as high as it was broad, 
being twenty-one inches broad, and three 
feet six inches high. From the four 
comer posts arose four horns or pinna- 
eleSf doubtless of similar form to those 
of the altar of sacrifice, which were 
covered with gold 4ike the rest, and it9 
top was surrounded with an ornamental 
ledge or border of solid gold, here call- 
ed * a crown,' like that which adorned 
the upper edges of the Ark of the 
Covenant and of the Table of Shew- 
bread. Beneath this were placed two 
golden rings, probably on the opposite 
comers, for the conveniency of carry- 
ing it on staves during the marches of 
Israel in the wilderness, and after-- 
wards when removed to different plat^ 
in Canaan. 

3. The top thereof. Heb. i:i3 goggo, hi» 
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), and tbere u >M the leut 
n nude of cleaniiBg the Altar 
. from Mbn, or of an; thing to nceiTa 
Iheni. The ntceDW was not bonit Dpon 
a sialr, bat in a golden cenwr which 
vas placed, filled viih coals, vpoa the 
Altar, so thai do aihei or lefiue vbat- 

npon the Altai. T Tlu 

net; trrawoua, IS the orig- ' (iduUirto/. Heb. ITn'^p tj>9(*«ite, 
iml word is difleienl frDin that appUed ' hit tralUi in omlinned utalogj with 
to the grot* of the hnien iltar (*C3B . the atinctuie of a bootc. 



ed like the fiat nnb of eastern 
These were furnished with parapets, 
baltlemenu, or balHtiadea, to which 
the borde[ or crown of the altar borr, 
OB a coiall (rale, a striking resem- 
bluce. The mxttniu; of the Gr, 
kearlk, and the Lai. Tulg. ■Craiicnls 



The myitieal deaiga of the Altar af b- 
cenae now demand* atteatioa. tta pri- 
mary nae is sofiicicntl^F aTidMl fnua iu 
•aitte, and fram what is tud in ike nb- 
■eqaent 'ersea. Aa the TaU* wai 
tar the Bread, the CiiMllealic* (or the 
Lifbti, and the braini Altar for the 8a- 
cH5ces,BO the golden Altar wai for the 
Incense which was to be boiwt npod it. 
Now that the genera] import of Urease 



be qneitioatd by asy lat who easts his 
eye ever the following paaaages; Pa. 
141. 1, 'Let ny prmftr be set forth he- 
Tore tbec (as) tvenie,- and tbe lifting 
Dp of my hands as tbe evnijiig sacri- 
Cee. Rer. 5. 8, 'And when be iMd _ 
■Uhen ibe booh, the fnarbeiislsandfiiar'Rratelfal and aeeeptabis cload befota 
apd twenty eldeta tell down before the - God. In like ■Mumer it is said. Lake, 
Lsmb.haTingenryooeoribem lanpt j 1.9, 10, thai while Ze^ariah wu 'a. 
(■d geUn nab Ml of adon, wkick I eeatng (he pticat'i attca •coaidi^ l» 




KtU U* prmftrt •/ aU sai'iifs Bpoa 
the goUea altar wUch was befiwe the 
tbaae. And tbe saraka of tbe incenac, 
which came with the pe a j Ha af Iba 
saiali, aiceoded op befcee God ool af 
the aagePs haad.' Hen it b t*>deallj 
implied that while the vcesdotal aagnl 
was eOdatii^ at the galda Altar, tba 
saints were to be at tbe same tin* 
engaged in otferiag ly laayera whit* 
might, aa it wse, Bingle with tbe fia- 
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the custom, his lot was *o burn incense 
when he went into the temple of the 
Lord. . And the whole multitude of the 
people were praying tpithout at the 
time of incense.* Here the two servi- 
ces were performed tog^ether, the one 
being an emblem of the other. As then 
the idea of prayer is prominent in the 
symbolical purport of the act of offer- 
ing incense, we may safely consider the 
intercessory office of Christ in heaven 
as primarily shadowed forth by the 
golden Altar and its Levitical uses. As 
the brazen Altar which was placed 
without the sanctuary typified his m- 
cri/lce, which was made on earth, so 
the Altar of Incense stationed within 
the sanctuary represented his interced- 
ing work above, where he has gone to 
appear in t^e presence of God for us, 
and where his intercession is as sweet- 
smelling savor. This is to be inferred 
from the fact that it occupied a place — 
directly before the mercy seat — which 
represented the appropriate sphere of 
the Savior's present mediatorial func- 
tions. Whatever service was perform- 
ed by the priests within the precincts 
of the Tabernacle had a more special 
and emphatic reference to Christ^s work 
in heaven; whereas their duties in the 
outer court had more of an earth- 
ly bearing, representing the oblations 
which were made on the part of sinners, 
and on behalf of sinners, to the holy ma- 
jesty of Jehovah. As, however, scarce- 
ly any ot the objects or rites of the 
ancient economy had an exclusive typ- 
ical import, but combined many in one, 
so in the present case, nothing forbids 
us to consider the prayers and devotions 
of the saints as also symbolically rep- 
resented by the incense of the golden 
Altar. As a matter of fact, they do 
pray below while Christ intercedes 
above ; their prayers mingle with his f 
and it is doing no violence to the sym- 
bol to suppose their spiritual desires, 
kindled by the fire of holy love, to be 
significantly set forth by the uprising 
Vol.. II. 17 



clouds of incense, which every moni- 
ing and evening filled the holy place 
of the sanctuary with its grateful per- 
fume. 

Still it may be doubted ^whether the 
full and complete design of the golden 
Altar as a symbol can be reached, 
without assigning to it, as well as ta 
the Candlestick and the Table, a pros*' 
pective reference. Can it be in keep- 
ing with the rest of the furniture of 
the Tabernacle, unless it points to the 
heavenly state as yet to be developed ? 
There no Altar of sacrifice is found, 
because the one ofiiering of the Savior 
was consummated in his oblation of 
himself upoti the cross. But the Altar 
of Incense is there, and it bears a name 
(nnt^ mizbeah), the leading idea of 
which is that of slain sacrifice. Why 
is this idea to be carried forward into 
the upper sanctuary in connexion with 
a structure intended mainly as a shadow 
of prayer, thanksgiving y and praise 7 
Why, but to intimate that there is still, 
i^nd is ever to be, to the saints a real 
and indissoluble connexion between the 
atonement of Christ and the praises and 
doxologies in which they are eng^aged 
in heaven? — between acquittal from 
guilt And acceptance to favor ? Were it 
not for the virtue of his atoning sacri" 
fice how could they be in heaven to 
praise him at all? In the ministra- 
tions of the earthly sanctuary, the coals 
on which the incense was burnt on the 
golden Altar were to' be taken from the 
brazen Altar. This taught the Israelite 
from whence the efficacy and accept- 
ableness of their prayers and praises 
was derived. So in the heavenly sanctu- 
ary, the instrument of incense is call- 
ed by the otherwise inappropriate name 
of altar (sacrificatory) to keep its 
blessed inhabitants in mind of the fact, 
that the blood of atonement and ihejlrs 
of sacrifice f must be for ever that which 
imparts all its grateful fragrance to the 
songs, ascriptions,, and halleliyahi of 
the ransomed throng in glory. 
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4 And two golden rings shalt thou 
make to it under the crown of it, 
by the two corners thereof, upon 
the two sides of it shalt thou make 
it ; and they shall he for places for 
the staves to hear it withal. 

5 And thou shalt make the staves 
.^shittim-wood, and overlay them 
with gold. 

6 And thou shalt put it hefore the 
yail that is hy the ark of the testi- 
mony, hefore the c mercy-seat that 
%8 over the testimony, wnere I will 
meet with thee. 

«ch. 85.91,83. 

6. Thou shalt put it before the vail^ 
he. That is, before the separating vail 
suspended between the Holy and Most 
Holy Place of the Tabernacle. It woald 
6f course be ' before the mercy-seat,^ 
though the Vail interposed. It wa^ 
stationed about midway between the 
Candlestick and Table of Shew-bread, 
though considerably nearer to the Vail 
than either. 

7, 8. Aaron ahail burn thereon noeet 
incense every morning, Heb. ri*1t3p 
&'^)3D ketoreth sammimy incense of 
spices .^ Gr. Bv^ia^a awOerov \enroVf in- 
cense delicately campounded. It might 
seem from the letter, that Aaron or the 
High Priest alone was entitled to burn 
incense on this Altar. But the word 
'Aaron' is oflen used to designate the 
tDhole priestly order. There is no doubt 
that Aaron did in person perform this 
service on the present occasion, and the 
High Priest, whoever be was, did the 
same on other great occasions; but it 
was ordinarily executed by the inferior 
priests in their courses. Whatever 
priest was appointed by lot to be in 
waiting during the week, he every 
morning and evening filled his censer 
with fire from the brazen Altar, and in- 
troducing the sacred incense went into 
the holy place and set the censer upon 
the Altar. As the daily sacrifice repre^ 
seated the perpetual efficacy of Christ's 



7 And Aaron shall hum thereon 
d sweet incense every morning: 
when e he dresseth the lamps, he 
shall bum incense upon it. 

8 And when Aaron light^th the 
lamps at even, he shall bum in- 
cense unon it; a perpetual incense 
before tne Lokd, throughout your 
generations. 

9 Ye shall offer no fstrange in- 
censp thereon, nor burnt-sacrifice, 
nor meat-offering ; neither shall ye 
pour drink-offering thereon. 

d voT. 34. 1 Sam. 3. 28. 1 Chron. 23. IS. 
Luke 1. d. • ch. 27. 81. t Lev. 10. 1. 

atonementf so the burning of incense 
morning and evening typified his con- 
tinuaJ intercession for us. This ofiered 
incense was called a * perpetual incense' 
because it was regularly offered at the 
appointed time without cessation. By 
a like phraseology we are exhorted to 
^ pray without ceasing,' i. e. to continue 
in the daily practice of prayer without 
omitting, it. The command to have the 
incense burnt at the same tinie that the 
lamps were dressed gives occasion to 
Henry to remark in his ordinary spirit- 
ualizing vein, that it was designed ' to 
teach US', that the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, which are our light and lamp, is 
^ part of our daily work, and' should 
accompany our prayers and praises. 
When we speak to God, we must hear 
what God says to us, and thus the com- 
munion is complete. *-i IT When Aaron 

lighteth. Heb. tli^^rD be-haalothj when 
he causeth to ascend; a phraseology the 
ground of which is explained in the 

Note on Ex. 27. 20. IT At even. 

Heb. d*'!3'l5n 1*^13 ben ha^arbayim, be- 
tween the tVH) evenings. See Note on 
Ex. 12. 16. 

9. Ye shall offer no strange ^ncense 
thereon. That is, incense of a different 
composition from that prescribed,^ v. 
34. Gr. avfitana irepov^ another incense. 
Chal. 'Incense of strange spices.' The 
incense was to be that alone which God 
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10 And s Aaron shall make an 
atonement upon the horns of it 
once in a year, with the blood of 
the sin-onering of atonements: 
once in the year shall he make 

fLev. 16. 18. &tS. 87. 

had appointed ; and special care vas to 
be taken to make no confusion between 
the offerings belonging to the respective 
altars, of which the one kind was for 
atonement f the other for acceptance on- 
ly. So when drawing nigh to God in 
prayer, we are not to bring the fervor of 
mere animal spirits, which may easily 
be mistaken for true devotion; but a 
broken and a contrite heart, which 
alone sends forth an odor that is well- 
pleasing to God. Nor are we to imagine 
that by our prayera, or by any thing 
else that we can bring to God, we can 
atone for sin, or contribute in the least 
degree towards the efficacy of Christ's 
atonement. These must be kept quite 
distinct; and whilst our prayers are 
offered on the Altar of Incense, our 
pleas must be taken solely from' the 
Altar of Burnt-offering. 

10. Aaron shall make atonement upon 
the horns of it once in d year. This was 
(o be upon what was called the great day 
of Atonement, of which a full account 
is given Lev. 10. 1 — ^28. The ordinance 
was peculiarly striking, as it intimated 
that all the services performed at it 
were imperfect, that the Altar itself 
had contracted a degree of impurity 
from the sinfulness of those who min- 
istered there, and that even the very 
odors of the daily incense needed to be 
sweetened by a fresh infusion of the 
savor of the blood of sprinkling. — This 
mention of atonement made upon the 
horns of the Altar affords a fair occa- 
sion for an attempted explication of a 
passage in the Apocalypse, c. 9. 13, 14, 
which commentators have for the most 
part passed over with a very superficial 
notice ; 'And the sixth angel sounded, 
and I heard a voice from the four horns 



atonement upon it throughout your 
generations: it is paost holy unto 
the Lord. 

11 1[And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 



of the golden Altar which is before God, 
saying to the sixth angel who had the 
trumpet. Loose the four angels which 
are bound in the great river Euphrates.' 
The question is, What is implied in the 
fact of this voice being represented as 
proceeding from the four ' horns of the 
golden Altar?' In answer to this it 
may be observed, that the cases men- 
tioned Ex. 21. 24. I Kings, 1. 60. I 
Kings, 2. 28, clearly evince that the 
horns of the- Altar were constituted an 
asylum for those who had been guilty 
of undesigned transgressions. It is true 
indeed that in these instances allusion 
seems to be had more especially to the 
Altar of holocausts standing in the court 
of the Tabernacle, but as the blood of 
atonement was sprinkled in like man^ 
ner upon the horns of both the brazen 
and the golden altar, it is to be infer 
red, we imagine, by a parity of reason- 
ing that the horns of the Altar are in 
general a symbol of divine protectioOi 
or of a secure sanctuary for those whose 
crimes are of a remiseible nature. Bol 
as the sin to be punished by the voice 
of the sixth trumpet was that of idol- 
atry, as appears from Rev. 9. 20, 21, 
which in a whole people is less par- 
donable in the sight of God than any 
other, the voice issuing from the four 
horns of the golden Altar, is a virtual 
proclamation that God was about to 
withdraw his protection from a portion 
of idolatrous Christendom, and to send 
upon it a plague of far more desolating 
character than that of the locusts which 
had preceded. For in the case of the 
locust* wo, commandment was given that 
m^n should be tormented, but not kill- 
ed. But in that of the sixth trumpe|, 
the Euphratean horsemen were appoint- 
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12 HWhen thou takest the sum 
of the children of Israel after their 
number, then shall they give every 
man ia ransom for his soul unto 
the Lord, when thou numberest 
them: that there be no k plague 
among them when thou numberest 
them. 

13 iThis they shall give, every 
one that passetn among them that 
are numbered, half a shekel, after 
the shekel of the sanctuary : (^ a 
shekel is twenty s^erahs:) nan naif 
shekel shall be the oflTenng of the 
Lord. 

h ch. 38. S5. Numb. 1. 8, 5. 4e 20. 3. 9 
Sam. 34. 3. i Jdb 33. 34. * 36. 18. Ps. 40. 
7. Matt. 30. 88. Mark 10. 45. 1 Tim. 3. 6. 
1 Pet. 1 18, 19. k3Sam. 84. 15. I Matt. 17. 
14. piLer. 37. 35. Nomb.S. 47. £zek.45. 
18. nch.38.S8, 

ed to tlay the third part of men. The 
voic« therefore in this vision of the 
prophet is to be understood as a sign 
that neither atonement nor protection 
were any longer to be afforded |)y the 
boms of the Altar to those who were 
the destined victims of the impending 
judgments. The consequence was that 
a great part of degenerate Christendom 
was speedily overrun by myriads of the 
Turkish cavalry, carrying wasting and 
destruction in their progress. 

THE ATONEMEirr-MONEV, OS SAITSOK- 
TAX. 

12 — 16. When thou takest the sum, 
&c. That is, when thou makest a 
census ; which Moses is not indeed here 
expressly commanded to do, but which 
it is supposed, from its intrinsic utility 
and propriety, he would do, as would 
also his successors in the government 
of Israel in after ages. It seems to be 
a general direction as to the mode of 
raising the requisite revenues for sup. 
porting the expenses .of the Tabernacle 
worship. The original building and 
furnishing the sanctuary was provided 
for by the voluntary contributions of 



14 Every one that passeth among 
the.m that are numbered, from 
twenty years old and above, shall 
give an offering unto the Lord. 

15 The o rich shall not give more, 
and the poor shall not give less 
than hall a shekel, when they give 
an offering unto the Lord to make 
an p atonement for your souls. 

16 And thou shalt take the atone- 
ment-money of the children of Is- 
rael, and q shalt appoint it for the 
service of the tabernacle of the 
congre^tion; that it may be 'a 
memorial unto the children of Is- 
rael before the Lord, to make aa 
atonement for your souls. 

o Job 34. 10. Proy. 83: 3. Ephes. 8. 9. 
Col. 3. 35. P ver. 13. 4 ch. 38. 35. r Kumb. 
16. 40. 

the people ; but the necessary chaises 
for sustaining the worship now to be 
es^tablisbed were to be defrayed fi^m 
other sources, and the present or''cr 
se^ms to come in as a kind of reply to 
the question which vi^ould be naturally 
but tacitly asked, *Uow are the inevi- 
table expenses of such a system of wor- 
ship to be met V The passage before 
us contains the desired ib formation. 
The Most High foreseeing that the cus- 
tom of taking a census, not annually 
perhaps, but occasionally, would ob> 
tain among the chosen people, now 
orders that an assessment, or poll-tax, 
of half a shekel each, should be gra(\ed 
upon this custom, and that this should 
be the ordinary revenue for the support 
of the ritual. But why is this tax call- 
ed a 'ransom or atonement (*^!:ID A:«- 
phor) for the soul V The word ' atone- 
ment* naturally suggests the idea of 
expiation for sinj but can silver or 
gold or any thing short of the blood of 
the 'Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world,' avail to propitiate the jus- 
tice of God, and serve as a * ransom for 
the soul ?* The true answer to . the 
question depends upon a correct int^r- 
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17 lAnd the Lord 
Moses, saying, 



spake unto 



pretation of the language. The tenii 
'soup in this connexion is equivalent 
to * life/ ' person,' ' self,' as explained 
in the Note on Gen. 14. 21. It was 
therefore a ransom for their HveSf or in 
other words, a tribute paid to God by 
way of acknowledgment that they had 
originally received their lives from him, 
that they had forfeited their lives to him, 
and that their continued preservation 
in being under these circumstances was 
owing to his more sovereign forbear- 
ance and patience^ and that conse- 
quently he might most justly claim 
horn them whatever he might see fit 
to demand, for the support of insti- 
tutions of which they themselves at 
the same time were to reap the great 
advantage. The payment of the tax of 
half a shekel, therefore, was an act of 
homage to their sovereign Lord, by 
which they would express their d,e« 
pendence upon him for their spared 
lives and continued mercies, and de- 
precate those plagues and judgments 
which their sins had deserved. This 
tax was to be assessed' upon those who 
were twenty years old and upward, 
women, minors, and probably very old 
men being exempted ; and by the same 
sum being fixed for all, rich and poor, 
it was strongly intimated that all lives, 
or persons, were in the sight of God of 
equal value. So in the higher atone- 
ment which Christ has wrought, the 
same price had to be paid for the soul 
of the lowest/ weakest, meanest be- 
liever, as for the greatest philosopher, 
prince, or potentate that shall taste of 

his salvation. IT Every one that 

pasteth among them. In allusion per- 
haps to the customary mode of num- 
bering and marking flocks of sheep, 
which were made to pass before the 
numberer that he might count them 
one by one. See Note on Lev. 27. 32. 

Comp. Jer. 33. 13. IT Shekel of the 

17» 



]8 "Thou shalt also make a 

>ch.38. 8. 1 Kings 7. 38. 

sanctuary. So called, it is supposed, 
from the fact of the standard of weights 
and measures being kept in the sanc- 
tuary. This might have been the case 
under the Temple, but it seems in the' 
highest degree unlikely that such a cus- 
tom obtained at this early period. And 
yet we know of no other reason for the 
use of this peculiar designation. On 
the name and value of the ancient He- 
brew shekel see Note on Gen. 20. 10. 
A half a shekel was not far from 
twenty-five cents of our money.— 
IT Tiuit it may be a memorial unto the 
children of Israel h^ore the Lord* 
That is, a memorial at once of them 
and for them ; a memorial testifying 
to their obedience, and reminding them 
of what they owed to their heavenly 
Benefactor. We read of different me- 
morials in the sacred Scriptures. The 
censers in which Eorah and his com- 
pany ofi*ered incense were taken out ot 
the fire in which the offerers perished, 
and made into plates to be a covering of 
the altar ; Uo be a memorial that none 
but the seed of Aaron come near to 
offer incense before the Lord.' The 
jewels and bracelets of which the Is- 
raelites spoiled the slaughtered Midian- 
ites were presented to the Lord * as a 
memorial unto the children of Israel,^ 
that not one of their army fell, though 
the whole Midianitish kingdom was ut* 
terly destroyed. So the half shekels 
at the numbering of the people would 
serve as a remembrancer of all the in- 
teresting facts connected with the oo- 
casion of their past deliverance, of the 
fulfilment of the divine promises, and 
of their future preservation and blessed- 
ness under the favor of heaven. 

THE LAYER. 

18. Thou shalt make a laver t^f brass, 
&c. Heb. ^T'S kiyorf rendered * cal- 
dron,' 1 Sam. 2. 14, but usually spoken 
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layer 0/ brass, and his foot also of 

brass, to wash withal: and thou 

shalt tput it between the taber- 

t ch. 40. 7, 30. 

■^^»  m « i^  ■■■■■■.■■■■■■■, ■!  

of a large basin or other vessel for 
washing. In respect to none of the sa- 
cred articled is the information of the 
text more brief than in respect to this, 
as nothing is said of its form or dimen* 
sions. It is reasonable, however, to 
Infer, that as Solomon modelled the 
furniture of the Temple after that of 
the Tabernacle, only on a vastly larger 
scale, and as his Laver was an im- 
mense vat oj reservoir, called ^ a sea,' 
and of a circular form, so the form of 
the Taberoacle-laver was also circular. 
De Dieu infers the same from the fact, 
that the analogous Arabic word is used 
to denote vessels of that form, and to 
this inference we have nothing to ob- 
ject. The original word rendered f6ot 
Cp ken) has a meaning not easily de- 
termined. Some interpreters under- 
stand it of a lid or cover ^ but as the root 
has the sense of establiahingy fixing^ 
founding any thing, we prefer to con- 
sider it as importing in this connexion 
a hasisy pediment^ or suppofter upon 
which the Laver rested. As the cut 
which we have given below is sub- 
stantially the same with that of the 
Pictorial Bible, and adopted for a like 
reason, we cite the words of the Editor 
as conveying on the whole tbat view of 
the subject which we consider the most 
correct. ' Our impression is, that the 
Laver, whatever were its shape, stood 
upon another basin, more wide and 
shallow, as a cup on a saucer ; and that 
the latter received, from cocks or spouts 
in the upper basin, the water which 
was allowed to escape when the priests 
washed themselves with the water 
which fell from the upper basin. If 
by the un^er basin we understand the 
'foot' of the text, the sense is clear. 
The text does not say that the priests 
were to wash themselves in the basin, 



nacle of the congregation and the 
altar, and thou shalt put water 
therein. 



but 0/ it. In it they could not well 
wash their hands and feet if the Laver 
was of any height. The Rabbins say 
the Laver had several cocks, or, ' nip- 
ples,' as they call them, from which 
the water was let out as wanted. There 
were several such spouts, but the num- 
ber is differently stated. How the 
priests washed their hands and feet at 
the Laver seems uncertain. That they 
did not wash in either the Laver or 
its base seems clear, because then the 
water in which they washed would 
have been rendered impure by those 
who washed before or with them ; and 
as we know that Orientals do not like to 
wash in a basin, after our manner, in 
which the water with which we com- 
mence washing is clearer than that with 
which we finish, but at a falling stream, 
where each successive affusion is of 
clean water, we incline to think that 
the priests either washed themselves 
with the stream as it fell from the 
spouts into the base, or else received 
in proper vessels so itiuch water as they 
needed for the occasion. The Orientals, 
in their washings, make use of a vessel 
with a long spout, and wash at the 
stream which issues from thence, the 
waste water being received in a basin 
which is placed underneath. This 
seems to us to illustrate the idea of the 
Laver with its base, as well as the ab- 
lutions of the priests. The Laver had 
thus its upper basin, from which the 
stream fell, and the under basin for re- 
ceiving the waste water ; or it is quite 
compatible with the same idea and 
practice to suppose that, to prevent too 
great an expenditure of water, they re- 
ceived a quantity in separate vessels, 
using it as described, and the base re- 
ceiving the water which in washing fell 
from their hands and feet. This ex- 
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19 For Aaron and his sods oshall 
irash ibeir hands and theit feel 
thereat: 

20 When they go into the taber- 
nacle of the codgregacion, they 
shall wash with water, thai ihey 
die not: or when they come near 

Iitl. M. II. 
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b. 10, « 



plsnaiion, alihough ii aeemt tn ui prob- 
ble, is, necesiarily, lillle more Lhaa 
conjectural. Our cm exhibits (ngihet 

interpret a lioQB. Tbe Jewish cnminen. 
tslors EHf IhU anj kind of wtiter might 
be used for (he Lmer; but thai the 
water. WM to be cbaoged e'crj day. 
They Uto itale that ablutiou berote 
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to the altar t 

offering made by fire i 

21 So theyshall wash their hands 
and their feet, that ihey die not : 
and V it shall be a statute for ever 
to them, even to him and to his 
seed throughout their genetatioos. 
-ch.t8.U, 



entecing tbe Tabernacle was ia no case 
dispensed with. A maa might be per- 
fectly clean, might be quite free from 
■ay ceremouial impurity, and might 
etcn haie waahed his hinds and feet 
before he left home, but itill he couU 
by DO meana «iter the Tabemacla 
without preiioiu ablution at the Lib 



The Layer. 

The typical design of the LavH flows a'ailable lo themselves. Their .fW 
so nsluniUy out of its primary uses, trod the hallowed precincts of Iha 
that bat little room is left for a formal Holy Place, and [heir handi offered the 
diaeoaaion of the subject. The external sacrifices upon the altar, and to these 
ablution of the body with water, either members, therefore, in lieu of their 
in whole or tn part, was a aignificant whole bodies, was this uashing to be 
especially applied. Tbe position of 
the Laver was hetweea the Tabernacle 
and the Altar, as an intermediate some- 
thing which had an important relation 
to the entrance within tbe outer Tail, 
In passing from the Altar oi' SacriBce 
of the Sancli 



mode of teaching the necessity of an 
inward putificaiion of the spirit. Those 
who were officially engaged in the ser- 
tices of the Sanctuary were especially 
to be reminded of tbe duly of preseriiiig 
purity in all their miniatmiions, aud of 
dreading the pollutions of sin, II was 
only Ihui that Iheir fnnctions could be { prietl w 



it were, uresled bj tha 
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22 ITMorcoTer, the Lord sp^ke 
unto Moses, saying, 

23 Take thou also unto thee 
« principal spices, of pure y myrrh 
five hundred shekels^ and of sweet 
cinnamon half so much, even two 

X Cant. 4. 14. Ezek. S7. 32. y Pa. 45. 8. 
Prov. 7. 17. 

Laver, at which he was previously to 
paase and perform the requisite per< 
sonal cleansings. Thus too there £s 
BO entering into heaven, the upper sane* 
tuary, without a previous washing in the 
laver of regeneration. The renewing 
and purifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, not only at the outset, but 
through the whole course of the Chris- 
tian life, are most significantly shadow- 
ed forth by this feature of the ancient 
economy. Indeed, we may say in brief 
that as the Altar on which the victims 
were ofiered was a symbol of juatifica- 
Hon, so the Laver, with its cleansing 
fountain, was a symbol of «anc/(/ica/ion; 
and among the moral truths so impressi* 
ively taught by the sensible emblems 
of the Mosaic ritual, none was perhaps 
more pertinently or palpably set forth 
than the strict connexion between the 
atoning blood of Christ and the aancti' 
fying efficacy of the Holy Spirit in this 
mutual relation of these articles stand- 
ing iu the outer court. It is a relation 
which seems to be expressly recognised 
by David when he says, Ps. 26. 6, * I 
will wash mine hands in innocency, so 
will I compass thine altar, O Lord.' 
The same truth is taught in the New 
Testament, where we are told that 
Christ came both by tvater and by blood 
— the one to atone and the other to puri- 
fy — ^and beyond this it is not needful 
to seek for the typical mystery of the 
Laver. 

THB HOLT Avonraiiro ou.. 
33, 24. Take thou vrUo the principal 
9pice8f &c. Heb. 1DH**I ti'^TSIDa beaafnim 
rathf head tptces; intimating that the 



hundred and fifly sfiekels, and of 
sweet ' calamus two hundred and 
fifty shekels. 

2i And of « cassia, five hundred 
shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary, and of oil-olive an b hin: 

X Cant. 4. 14. Jer. 6. 20. a Ps. 45. 8. ^ ch. 
39.40. 

several spices which formed the in- 
gredients of the anointing oil were to 
be of the very best kinds then known 
and valued. These we may consider 

in their order. 1 Pure myrrh. Heb. 

1l3r\l ^Ja mar deror, myrrh of free" 
dom; i. e. myrrh which flowed freely 
and spontaneously, instead of being 
drawn by incision, and was therefore of 

the purest kind.^ T Sweet cinnamon, 

Hebrew tilCD "paSp kinnemon beaem, 
aromatic cinnamon ^ a well-known arti- 
cle of spicery deriving its name direcU 
ly from the Hebrew. The word is 
ordinarily used to denote the second or 
inner bark of the cinnamon- tree which 
grows in great abundance in the island of 
Ceylon. But as the bark of the root has 
a stronger flavor than that of the trunk, 
Scheuzer conjectures that that which 
was employed in the composition of 
the holy anointing oil was of the former 

kind. IT Sweet calamus. Heb. tT3p 

Q1D!3 keneh bosem, spiced cane. This 
term denotes an aromatic reed growing 
in moist places in Egypt, in Judea near 
lake Gennesareth, and in several parts 
of Syria. It grows to about two feet 
in height; bearing from the root a 
knotted stalk, quite round, containing 
in its cavity a soft, white pith. The 
whole is of an agreeable aromatic smell ; 
aitd the plant is said to scent the air 
with fragrance, even while growing. 
When cut down, dried, and powdered, 
it makes an ingredient in the richest 

perfumes. T Cassia. Heb. nip 

kiddah; but as the Shemttic d and r 
are closely related in sound, the word 
is otherwise written kitzia^ from which 
comes the 6r. /ca9<r«a, and thence tht 
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25 And thou shalt make it an oil 
ot holy ointment, an ointment com- 
pound after the art of the apothe- 
cary: it shall be c an holy anoint- 
ing oil. 

26 dAnd thou shalt anoint the 
tabernacle of the congregation 
therewith, and the ark of the testi- 
mony. 

27 And the table and all his ves- 

c ch. 37. 20. Namb. 35. S6. Ps. 89. 20. A 
133. 3. dch. 40. 0. Lev. 8. 10. Numb. 7. 1. 

English, cassia. We find in the Scrip- 
tures no mention of, this article except 
here and £zek. 27. 19, where it is joined 
with calamus and enumerated among 
the precious things which were brought 
from the mart of Tyre, 

25— S8. Thou shait make it an oil af 
holy ointmsnt. The quantity of oil waft 
sufficient to retain the compound in a 
liquid state, which was probably much 
improved by straining ofl* the dreggy 
parts and leavmg the residuum defecat- 
ed and pure. With this holy oil was 
the Tabernacle, with its priesthood and 
its furniture, to be anointed, as the last 
and crowning act of consecration. By 
this sacred unction the whole was sanc- 
tified and set apart to the uses for 
which it was designed. And as every 
thing to which it was applied became 
thereby m<M( holy, so a peculiar sanc- 
tity attached to the anointing oil itself, 
wl^ch imparted this, and it was on peril 
of death that any of the same com- 
position was made for any other pur- 
pose. But the tradition of the Jews, 
founded upon the phraseology of v. 31, 
* throughout your generations,' that the ! 
very oil now prepared by Moses was j 
preserved till near the captivity , and that ; 
none was to be made like it, not even , 
for the same purpose, is undoubtedly [ 
erroneous. It is perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that under the inspection of , 
the High Priest it was made as often as ' 
it was wanted ; nor do we see any ob- 
jection to the idea that not only the i 



: sels, and the candlestick and his 
vessels, and the altar of incense. 

I 28 And the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing with all his vessels, and the 
laver and his foot. 

29 And thou shalt sanctify them, 
that they may be most holy: 
whatsoever toucheth them shall 
be holy. 

30 f And thou shalt anoint Aaron 

• ch. 29. 37. 'ch. 99. 7, ^c. Lev. 9. 
12. 30. 

priests but also the kings of Judah were 
anointed with it, although as that form 
of government was not especially con- 
templated at this time, nothing is said 
on this subject. 

29. Whatsoever toucheth them shall he 
most holy. The two leading attributes 
of the anointing oil were its precious- 
ness and its sanctity. The spices of 
which it was composed were peculiarly 
rare and odoriferous, and the oil with 
which they were blended was most 
pure. This was doubtless intended to 
shadow forth the excellency of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, whose distinguish- 
ing emblem under the old economy was 
oil. And what is to be compared with 
the preciousness of those divine influ- 
ences which emanate from this source ? 
Upon whomsoever they are poured 
forth, they impart light to the under- 
standing, pliancy to the will, purity to 
the affections, tenderness to the con- 
science, and holiness to the entire man. 
There is nothing beside them to be so 
earnestly coveted or so advantageously 
possessed. They are the true riches 
of the soul, and the sealing title to an 
eternal inheritance. Wherever enjoyed 
they constitute the subject of them, ' a 
new creature,' and so far sanctify every 
ofiTeriog which he presents, that ' God 
smells a sweet savor from it,' and is 
well pleased. And liot only so. It is 
a diffusive blessedness which is thus 
conferred. As every vessel that was 
anointed with the holy ointment, im- 
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and his sons, and consecrate them, 
that they may minister unto me in 
the priest's office. 
31 And thou shalt speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, This 
shall be an holy anointrng^ oil unto 
toe throughout your generations. 

32 Upon man's flesn shall it not 
be poured, neither shall ye make 
any other like it, after the compo- 
sition of it : s it 15 holy, and it shall 
be holy unto you. 

f ver. 35. 37. 

imrted a sanctity to every thing with 
which it came in contact, so every true 
Christian communicates Co others, as 
far as bis influence extmds, the same 
divine principles which he has imbibed. 
As was said in mystic language of the 
Savior, so may it be said of all his 
anointed ones', <Tbeir garments smell 
of myrrh, aloes, and cassia,' and wher- 
ever they go they diffuse around them 
< the savor of the knowledge of Christ.' 
Let us ^ek then this * unction from 
the Holy One,' the * crown of. the 
anointing oil,' which sanctifies and 
separates all those upon whom it comes. 
Let ns guard against any thing that 
would reflect dishonoi^ upon the Holy 
Spirit. Let us bear in mind the stri- 
king admonition conveyed in the figur- 
ative style of Solomon ; * Dead flies 
cause the ointment of the apothecary 
to send forth a stinking saVor j so doth 
a little folly him that is in reputation 
for wisdom and honor.' There is a 
sanctity about the Christian character 
which should be kept inviolate, and he 
that dishonors his calling puts fire to 
the oil of his consecration to his own 
consuming. 

32. Upon man^a flesh eholl it not he 
poured. That is, upon common men , up- 
on any who were not priests ; equivalent 
to whic^ is ' stranger' in the next verse. 

THE HOLY PEaFVME. 

S4. Take unto thei tweet epicea^ fto. 



33 ^» Whosoever compoundeth any 
like it, or whosoever putteth any 
of it upon a stranger i shall even 
be cut off" from his people. 

34 IT And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, k Take unto thee sweet spices, 
stacte, and onycha, and galbanum; 
these sweet spices with pure frank- 
incense: of each shall there be a 
like weight: 

b ver. 88. i Gen. 17. 14. ch. 13. 15. Lav. 
7. 30, SI. kchSd.0. * 37.89. 

This order has respect to the composi- 
tion of the Incense which was to be 
burnt upon the golden Altar. This al- 
so was prepared of sweet spices, though 
not of so rare or precious a quality as 
those of which the anointing oil was 
compounded. But concerning both pre- 
parations the same law is given that 
nothing like them should be made for 
common use. This would tend to beget 
among the Israelites a reverence for 
whatever was of divine institution, and 
a sedulous care to guard against its pro- 
fanation or abuse, and as to us, who 
are privileged to look deeper into the 
spiritual drift of the Mosaic economy, 
it may well admonish us to beware oi 
any * counterfeit presentment,' or any 
unhallowed prostitution, of those ordin- 
ances, gifts, or graces which emanate 
from the Spirit of God and in which 
his honor is especially concerned.— 
ir Stacte. Heb. t]tD3 netaph from t)t3D 
ncAaph^ to drop. Gr. arcurrn, from a-ra^o», 

to distil. This was a fine kind of gum 
wliich was produced from the myrrh- 
tree, but diffi^ing from that substance 
mentioned v. 23, by retaining a waxy 
or resinous form, instead of flowing out 
as a liquid. It is supposed to have 
been the same with what was afte^• 
wards called ' opobalsam' or ' the balm 

of Jericho.' If Onyc^«. Heb. nimO 

eheh^ethf a word which occurs only in 
this place, and of which the true sense 
is consequently very diflleult to be de- 
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35 And thou shalt make it a per- 
fume, a confection i after the art of 
the apothecary, tempered together, 
pure and holy : 

36 And thou shalt heat some of 
it very small, and put of it before 
the testimony in the tabernacle of 
the con^egation, m where I will 
meet with thee: nit shall be unto 
you most holy. 

1 vcr. 85. » ch. 30. 42. Lev. 15. 8.  ver. 
33. ch. S9..S7. Lev. 3. 3. 

termined. In Syriac MDimS sheheltaf 
is a teoTf a ditfUlcUion, and the Hebrew 
word would seem therefore to mean 
aom^king that exudtdf some vegetable 
gum of odorous qualities. The Gr. indeed 
has ow%«, onychay from oyv^, nailf and 
several learned critics have supposed 
it to be the external covering (nail) of 
the shell-fish purpura or murex^ which 
possessed aromatic properties and was 
thence called ungui$ odoriferantf odor- 
iftrous onyx. This,' according to Rum- 
phius, was the basis of the principal 
perfumes employed in India, just as 
al9t» is the basis of all their pills. But 
as India was too distant for drugs to be 
brought from thence to Judeaor Arabia, 
where the Israelites now were, and as 
the context and the etymology seem 
to require some vegetable substance, the 
opinion is far preferable that makes it 
the gum of some aromatic plant ; and 
as the Arabic version has 'Ladana,^ it 
is not improbable that gum-todanttm, 
the produce of the ^Cistus ladanifiprus,' 
was the drug in question. This is a se- 
cretion from the leaves, which is swept 
off by the beard of the browzing goats, 
from whence it vras collected. The 
shrub is a native of the Levant, the 
isles of the Mediterranean, and Arabia. 
•^-«T Oalbanum, Heb. TlSSbn helbt' 
nahf which Michaelis supposes to be a 
compoimd of 3^n heleb, milk or gum 
and 'pb teben, tokitef denoting the 
white milk or gum of some plant, as it 
is common with us to call the while 



37 And as for the perfume which 
thou shalt make, oye shall not 
make to yourselves according to 
the composition thereof: it shall 
be unto thee holy for the Loan. 

38 p Whosoever shall make like 
unto that, to smell thereto, shall 
even be cut off from his peo- 
ple. 

ver. 33. P ver. 33. 



juice which exudes from certain plants 
the * milk,' and the phraseology is re- 
tained in medical nomenclature <gum 
lac, tfcc. The < galbanum' is supposed 
to have been the gum-resin or thickened 
sap of the 'Bubon Gummiferum,' an 
umbelliferous plant of Turkey/ which 
yields this gum in softish, pliant, and 
pale cream-colored masses, whenever a 
wound is made in any part of it. It 
is of a strong piercing smell, and of 

a bitterish taste. T Frankincenee. 

Heb. rmb lehonah, a term of which the 
root also is 'pb laben and conveying 
the idea of whiteness* The English 
word ^frankincense' is supposed to have 
the prefixed epithet ^ frank,' free, from 
the liberal and ready distribution of its 
odors. This drug, otherwise called 
' oUbaaum,' is a dry resinous sub- 
stance of a yellowish white color, a 
strong fragrant smell, and bitter acrid 
taste. It is produced from the 'Bos> 
wellia serrata,' a native of India, and 
a fine tree belonging to the family of 
the turpentine-bearing trees. The * pure 
frankincense' is that which is first ob- 
tained from the tree, and for that rea- 
son considered the best. When laid 
upon burning coals, or a hot iron, it 
sends forth a vapor of mpst delicious 
fragrance. 

35. Tempered together » Heb.M^Ta^ 
memuUahf salted^ from H^Ta melahf 
salt. The Chal. and Gr., however, have 
set the example of rendering by mixed 
or tsmg^sdf 9» if their idea was that 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

AND the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 
2 » See, I have called by name 
Bezaleel the ^ son of Uri, the son 
ofHur, oflhe tribe of Judah t 
3 And I have « filled him with the 

» ch. 35. 3Q. & 36. L ^ 1 Chron. 2. 20. 
«ch. 85.31. IKin^iiT. 14. 

the different ingredients were to be 
mixed together just as salt is mixed 
with any substance on which it is 
sprinkled. Ainsworth contends for the 
liberal rendering, inasmuch as the law, 
Lev. 2. 13, expressly says, *With all 
thine offerings thou $halt offer talt.* 
In support 'of this he quotes Maimoni* 
des, who affirms that ' there was not 
any thiftg offered on the Altar ivithout 
ioltf except the wine of the drink-offer- 
ings, and the blood, and the wood;' 
and of the incense he says still more 
expressly, that < they added to it the 
fourth part of a kab of salt.* In accord- 
ance with which, it is supposed, our 
Savior says, Matt. 9. 49, *£very sacri- 
fice shall be saited ivith salt.* We feel 
incompetent to decide the question, but 
confess a leaning towards the view of 
Ainsworth, who ifurther remarks very 
appropriately, that * if our speech is to be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
as the apostle teaches, Col. 4. 6, how 
much more should our incense, our 
prayers unto God, be therewith sea- 
soned V 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The Workfnen called, 

3. 1 have called by name Bezaleel the 
son of Uri. That is, I have especially 
designated, appointed, and set apart to 
the superintendance of this work Be- 
zateel the son of Uri. His name signi- 
fies * under the shadow of God,* but 
that it has any particular significancy 
in this connexion we see no evidence. 
He was the seventh in descent fronk 



spirit of God, in wisdom, and in 
understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in aU manner of workman- 
ship, ' 

4 To devise cunning works, to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in 
brass, 



Judah, and the reader will find his 
genealogy expressly detailed, 1 Chroo. 
2.6—20. 

3. I have. filled him with the Spirit 
of God, &c. That is, with those intel- 
lectual gifts and endowments which 
are immediately specified, and which 
amounted to something like a divin€ 
inspirationf but at the same time not 
implying any thing of a mortU char- 
acter, the usual result of the operation 
of the Spirit of God. Both he and his 
associates in the work were to be the 
subjects of ui influence which should 
improve their faculties and endow them 
with an ingenuity and skill far beyond 
the utmost stretch of their unassisted 
powers. This extraordinary ability 
now to be imparted, infinite wisdom 
doubtless saw to be indispensable on 
the present occasion. The children of 
Israel had in Egypt been condemned to 
a hard bondage in brick uid in mortar, 
and in all kinds of coarse, rough, and 
degrading labor, and consequently could 
not be supposed to be qualified for the 
curious workmanship which was now 
required. To engrave and to embroid* 
er, to work gold, to cut diamonds, and 
to mount jewels, would of course de- 
mand a degree of tact and dexterity for 
which, as they had served no previous 
apprenticeship at it, they must be m- 
debted to a supernatural teaching. But 
he who had designed the work was 
abundantly able to qualify the work- 
men. 

4. To devise cunning work. Heb. 
rocn^ ^fCtii lahashot mahashobothf 
to think thoughtSf or to ponder device* 
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5 And in cuttix^: of stones to set 
themi and in carving of timber, to 
work in all manner of workman- 
ship. 

6 And I, behold, I have given 
with him ^Aholiab the son of 
Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan; 
and in the hearts of all that are 
« wise-hearted I have put wisdom; 
that they may make all that I 
have commanded thee : 

7 f The tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and g the ark of the testi- 
mony, and b the mercy-seat that is 
thereupon, and all the fiirniture of 
the tabernacle, 

8 And Uhe table and his furni- 
ture, atid ktbe pure candlestick 
with all his furniture, ai^l the 
altar of incense, 

9 And Uhe altar of bumt-offer- 

d ch. SJj. 34. • ch. fl8. 3. St 8S. 10, 34. A 
36. ]. 'ch. 86. 8. ffch. 37. 1. hch. 37. 
3. i ch. 37. 10. k ch. 37. 17. 1 ch. 38. 1. 

Gr. ap;^(rc«rr9i'i»(ra(, lit. to architectom- 
ize, Chal. 'To teach artificers ;' i. e. 
to act in the capacity of chief designer, 
director, and overseer, in executing the 
Tariotts works prescribed. The term 
does not, however, in this connexion 
imply that Bezaleel or any of his assist* 
ants were to exercise their ingenuity in' 
tontriving or ttriginnlting any of the 
utensils or decorations of the Taber- 
nacle. They were merely to execute 
the plans of the divine Draughtsman. 
But in doing this there was still room 
for the display of much mechanical 
tact, or i£vic€^ in accomplishing every 
thing with axactnsss, readiness, and 
elegance. 

5 — 11. In oarHng o/ tmhtr^ Heb. 
DlD'Vin haharothUhf from DVl haroMhy 
which has the general sense of mahinc 
inci9Um»i or furrowty whether by a 
pioughahan in tke $oii, or by a graving 
tool in mitalf leoodf or s^ons. It is the 
same word with that rendered 'cut^ 
ting* in the precediiig clause, which has 
reference maialy to the ongrwting of 

Vot n. 18 



ing with all his furniture, and «" the 
laver and his foot, 

10 And nthe clothes of service, 
and the holy garments for Aaron 
the priest, and the garments of his 
sons, to minister in the priest's 
offipe, 

11 oAnd the anointing oil, and 
p sweet incense for the holy place ; 
according to all that I have comr 
manded thee ahall they do. 

12 IT And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

13 Speak thou also unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying, q Verify my 
sabbaths ye shall keep: for it »5 a 
sign between me and you through- 
out your generations;, that ye may 
know that I am the iiOBD that 
doth sanctify you. 

mch.38.-8. Bch. 39. 1 41. Nomb. 4. ft, 
6, &c. och. 30. 85, 31. A 37.29. Pch.30. 
34. dc 37. 29. 4 Lev. 19. 3, 30. 4c 26. 2. EzeM. 
30. 19,20. A 44. 24. 
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the names on the gems of the breast- 
plate. We do not indeed read elss> 
where expressly of there living been 
any ' carved work' about the Taberna- 
cle, which has led Patrick to suppose 
that the term indicated merely the com- 
mon work of carpenters and joiners. 
But we deem it altogether probable that 
there was some ornamental carved woric 
about the pillars ; and if, as we havs 
hinted above, several of the utensils 
were made from ouw/di, there can be 
little doubt that these were carved out 
of wood.)— -f Tht fumitture, Heb. 
"^^d keli, mMeli, implementaf tU_$miU. 
See Note on Gen. 34. 53.-^— IT Ctotku 
of aerviee. That is, the various vailji 
and coverings of cloth which w^re used 
for wrapping the holy things whenevsr 
the people broke up from their encamp> 
ments, and moved oh their joainsyy* 
Comp. Numb. 4. 5—12. 

The Olnervanee of the SiObaih 
re-enjoined. 
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14 'Ye shaj) keep the sahbath 
therefore : for it is noly iinto you. 
Every one that defileih it shall 
surely be put to death: for •who- 
soever doeth any work therein, 
that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people. 

15 t Six days may work be done, 



rch. 20. 8. Deut. 9. 13. Ezek. 80. 12.  ch. 
35. S. Numb. 15.35. tch.20.9. 



This comiuand is here repeated from 
the divine foresight of its necessity un> 
der the circumstances. It is as if he 
iiad said, 'You are indeed about to 
be employed in an important and sacred 
work, one requiring great assiduity and 
despatch; nevertheless let it not be 
thought tbat this circumstance affords 
sufficient ground for encroaching upon, 
holy time with the work in which you 
are engaged. Let the most urgent 
business come to a pause during the 

hallowed hours of the Sabbath.' 

1* The Lord that doth sanctify you. 
That is, by an external consecration of 
the race t>f Israel to himself, as a sign 
and token of which the Sabbath was 
ordained as a day of worship and of 
rest from secular labor. The institu- 
tion of the weekly Sabbath as a KinC" 
tified season, was an expressive indica- 
tion of the character of the covenaint 
relation which was to subsist between 
God and Israel. They were continually 
reminded by it that they were to be a 
tanctijied people, chosen, separated, 
and distinguished from the rest of the 
world, with whom all traces of the 
primitive <Sahbath had become nearly 
extinct. Consequently this institution 
would not be a sign to the Israelites 
only, but to the surrounding nations. 
They Would be taught the same truth 
by the same medium. As the religiouis 
rites and ceremonies of all people are 
an index of the character of the deities 
whom they serve, so the stated observ- 
ance of the Sabbath ia a boly maimer 



but in the n seventh is the sabbath 
of rest,, holy to the Lord: whoso- 
ever doeth any work in the sab- 
bsth-day lie shall surely be put to 
death. 

16 Wherefore the children of Is- 
rael shall keep the sabbath, to ob- 
serve the sabbath throughout their 
generations, /or a perpetual cove- 
nant/ 

n Gen. 2. 2. ch. 16. 23. & 20. 10. 

would testify to all the world the holy 
attributes of that God whom they wor- 
shipped and with whom they were in 
covenant. 

14. It ia holy unto you, Heb. IDIp 
ti^J) Kin kodesh hi /aArem, it is holt' 
nets or  sanct^fication unto you.  
IT Shall surely be put to death. Heb. 
tl^l*^ ril^ moth yumathf dying shall 
be made to die. That is, by the bands 
of the magistrate if the iniquity could 
be proved ; if not, by premature death 
at the hand of God himself, which 
seems, from the Rabbinical writers, to 
have been understood as the penalty 
denounced against daring crimes when 
there were no human wtitnesses to bear 
testimony to the fact. See Note on 
Gen. 17. 14. ^ 

15. Sabbath of restj hoty to the Lord. 
Heb. mn^i TOnp lirOtD tatO shab- 
bath shabbathon kodesh laihova, a sab- 
bath of sabbatismf holiness to Jehovah. 
Gr. avattavais iyia T<a KVfxdi, a rest holy 
to the Lord. The phra!Se is peculiarly 
intensive in the original. Upon com- 
paring this with the preceding verse, it 
is clear that the two parties, God and 
Israel, were each to hold the Sabbath 
holy to the other ; and upon this ground 
the observance of it is called v. 16, a 
< perpetual covenant.* 

16. To observe the sabbath. Heb. 
town DM trUD^b ladsoth eth hashshab' 
bathf lit. to door make the saH^nUh. The 
expression in the original is peculiar, 
and conveying an idea not easily trans- 
ferable into English. Our phrases ' ke^p 
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17 It is ^ a. sisn between me and 
the children oflprael for ever : for 
y in six days the Lord made hea- 
ven and earth, and on the seventh 
day he rested and was refreshed. 

18 If And he gave unto J^oses, 

X ver. 13. Ezek. 20. 12» 20. y Gen. 1. 81. 

the Sabbath' and * observe the Sabbath' 
are hardly to be distinguished in im- 
port from each other, carrying with them 
mainly the idea o( cessation from seeuhr 
work. But the Hebrew formulary * to 
do the Sabbath' has the additional in- 
volved sense of the <icHve doing or 
performing of certain acts and • exer- 
cises essential to the due sanctification 
of a day which was yet emphatically a 
day of rest. The same phrase occurs 
I>eut. 5. 15, 'And remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of £gypt, 
and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched*out arm: therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the sdbbath'day, (cmo tn^ Dflt mtoyb, 
to do the day of rest),* So also, Deut. 
16. 1, 'Observe the month of Abib, and 
keep the passover (HIDE) t\'^'fD^ asitha 
pesahi do the passover) unto the Lord 
thy God.' * Comp. Mat. 2$. 18, 'The 
Master saith, My time is at band; / 
fpiil keep the passtmer (roi&i to (waffx^ 
J will do or make the passover) at thy 
bouse with my disciples.' Again Deut. 
16. 13, <Thou shah observe the feast of 
tabernacles (niZ99D tDDil 3)1 hag has- 
sukkoth tadseh, the feast oftabernades 
thou Shalt do or make) seven days,' 
&c. 

n. A sign hettoeen me and the chil" 
dren of Israel for ever, Chal. ' Between 
my Word and the sons of Israel.'— - 
V Was refreshed. Heb. ID&S*^ yinna- 
phesh, fetched breath. Of course to be 
understood as spoken •fGod after the 
manner of men, on the principle of an' 
thropomorphism, of which a very ex- 
panded detail is given in Rev. J. P. 



wfien he had made an end of com- 
muning with him *ln>on mount 
Sinai, <two tables of testimony, 
tables of stone, written with the 
finger of God. 

* ch. 94. 12. & 39. 15, 10. & 34. 28, 991 
Deitt. 4. 13. ds 5. Its. dE 9. 10, 11. 9 Got 
3. 8. 

Smith's Comparative View of Scriptui 
and Geology. 

Th$ Delivery of the Tables of th» 
Law. 

18. When he had made an end ^ 
communing vHth him. At the close of 
the forty days' sojourn apon the mount, 
during which time all the preceding 
laws and ordinances had been deUvered 
to him. The clause occurs at a point 
where it forms a very suitable transition 
in the progress of the narrative. In the 
ensuing chapter be is about to relate 
the fact of his having broken the tables 
under the ipipulse of a holy indignation 
at the sins of the people, and he accord- 
ingly here premises the necessary in- 
formation respecting the tables* them- 
selves, what they contained, and whence 
they were received.— IT Tuxf tables 
of teStivMny. The grounds of this ap- 
pellatipn have already been explained, 
ch. 25. 16. The laws written on them 
testified the will of God as to the duties 
of his creatures, and by being received 
and deposited in the Ark, they were a 
testimony on the part of Israel that they 
had covenanted to receive and obey 
them upon the penalty of incurring all 
the judgments and curses by which they 
were enforced. They were written on 
tables of stone to denote their perpetual 
and unchangeable obligation ; and they 
were written not by the commandment , 
but by the immediate power of God him- 
self, here termed his ' finger,' which is 
elsewhere used in the same sense, Ps. 
8. 3. Luke, 11. 20. As however, the 
< finger of God' is spoken of by our 
Savior as equivalent to the ' Spirit of 
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God/ the power by which devils w^ 
etst out, •ome'have supposed that all 
that is meant here is, that these tables 
were writtea by Moses indeed, but stiU 
by the direct prompting and dietation of 
the Spirit of God, so that it was more 
entitled to be considered as a divine 
than a human work. But the follow* 
iiig passages would seem to be too ex- 
plicit to allow of any other than the 
common explication. Ex. 34. 12, 'And 
the Lord -said unto Moses, Come up to 
me into the mount, and be there : and I 
will give the tables of stone, and a law, 
and commandments which I have writ- 
ten; that thou mayest teach them.' 
Ex. 33. 15, 16, 'And Moses turned, and 
went down from the mount, and the two 
tables of the testimony were in his 
hand : th« tables were written on both 
their sides ; on the one side and on the 
other were they written. And the ta- 
bles were the Ufork o/ God, and the writ- 
ing was the writing of Godf graven upon 
the tables.' Deut. 6. 22, 'These words 
the Lord spake unto all your assembly 
in the mount, out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud, and of the thick dark- 
ness with a great voice ; and he added 
no more : and he wrote them in two to- 
hfes of stone, and delivered them unto 
me.' <0f the DecalogUe, above all other 
holy writ, God seems to say, as Paul, 
Philem. 19, 'Behold, I have written it 
with mine own hand.' ' Trupp. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

The Golden CeOf, 
If ever a situation occurred in the 
history of man in which we were au- 
thorised to expect the presence and 
prevalence of a deep and awful sense 
of the majesty of Jehovah, together 
with a grateful acknowledgment of his 
goodness, and a trembling ^solicitude to 
avoid every thing which might offend 
him, it was that in which the race of 
Israel was now placed nt the base of 
the hallowed mount. They had ex- 



perienced- the most incontestible.and 
astonishiQg proofs the divine power, 
favor, and love. Little more than thirty 
days had passed since they had wit- 
nessed a scene of grandeur and glory 
such as ^ad never before l^en accorded 
to mortal eyes. Jehovah had delivered 
to them his holy law in the midst of 
thunder, lightning, earthquake, JSre,and 
the presence of the ministering angels. 
The terms of a sacred binding covenant 
had been proposed to them, to Which 
they with one voice acceded, and in- 
deed the last thing which is related of 
them prior ta the present chapter is, 
that 'Moses came and told the people 
all the words of the Lord, and all the 
judgments ; and all the. people answer- 
ed with t)ne voice, and said. All the 
words which the Lord hath said we 
will do, and be obedient.' Even now 
Moses was gone up into the mount to 
commune with God on their behalf; as 
their faithful representative, he had 
transacted all their great concerns ; the 
forty days were almost completed ; and 
he was just upon the point of coming 
down, bearing the sacred tables in his 
hand, and fully instructed and author- 
ised to set up the Tabernacle-worship 
among them ; when lo, the innate de- 
pravity of the human heart breaks oat 
with a virulence utterly astounding, 
and unbelieving impatience ripens at 
once into an act of gross idolatry I 
Who could have thought it ? Daily fed 
by manna from heaven ; daily refresh- 
ed by water fVom the smitten rock ; 
surrounded by miracles of might and 
benignity against which it would seem 
impossible that their eyes should be 
closed, who could have anticipated, 
that in utter defiance of the command- 
ment to which they had so lately and 
so solemnly avowed obedience, they 
should have ordered the fabrication oif 
other gods, and ' changed their glory 
into the likeness of an ox, that eateth 
grass ?' Yet this is the mournful scene 
which w« are now called to coaten^ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

AKD when the people s^w that 
Moses ft delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gather- 
ed themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said unto him, ^ Up,, make us 

«ch. S4. 18. Deut. 9 % bAcU7.40. 

plate f No .wonder that Josephud should 
have felt this transaction to be such a 
stain on the character of his people as 
to make him ashamed to record it ; al- 
though its disgraceftilness cannot jusli- 
fy him, as an honest historian, in omit- 
ting it. "^ 

1. When the people aaw that Moses 
delayedf &c. Heb. rWf2 TDTDi "^S ki 
hosheah Moshehf lit. that Moses caused 
shame. The idiom of the original in 
regard to this word is peculiar. The 
radical isy\2 bosh signifies primarily to 
he ashamed f abashed ^ to blush for shame , 
whether through fear, modesty, or dis- 
appointment ; and as long tarrying or 
waiting in vain for one's coming is apt 
to be attended with a sensation of shame 
or displacency, as Judg. 3. 25, * they 
tarried till they were ashamedj^ the 
word is thence easily applied as here 
to tarrying or delayingf the effect be- 
ing put, by a usual rhetorical figure, 
for the cause. See this ideal con- 
nexion between delay and shame in 
the diction of the Hebrew more fully 
unfolded in the Note on Judg. 3.25. 
The Gr. has Kt^ovus from xP'**'^^*^* ^ 
procrastinate y a derivative from xP^*"*ii 
usually rendered time, but in many 
cases more legitimately signifying de- 
lay. Thus Rev. 10. 5—7, *j^.nd the 
angel which I saw stand upon the sea 
and upon the earth, lifted up his hand 
to heaven. And sware by him that liv- 
eth for ever and ever, who created heav- 
en, and the things that therein are, 
and the earth, and the things that there- 
in are, and the sea, and the things 
which are therein^ that there should be 
time ixP?*^^ delay) no longer : But in 
the days of the voice of the seventh 

18» 



S which shall ego hefbre us: 
4 for this Moses, the maH that 
brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is hecomie 
of him. 



c ch. 13. 81. 



angel, when he shall begin to sound, 
the mystery of God should be finished i 
as he hath declared to his servants 
the prophets, Here the meaning un» 
dottbtedly is, that there should be n» 
longer delay than until the days of 
the voice of the seventh angel, when 
the events predicted should come to 
pass. As there can be no question, 
from the computation of prophetic chro* 
nology, that we are brought, ia the 
evolutions of providence, to the very 
borders of this period, it should b^ 
no matter of surprise to witness the 
most stupendous changes, moral, intel- 
lectual, and political in the affairs of 
the world. The ' finishing of the mys- 
tery of God' is a much greater event, 
or order of events, than the occur- 
rence of the anticipated Millennium. 

IT Gathered themselves together va- 

to Aaron, Heb. "^n* 5^ Slp*^ yi*- 
kahel al Aaron, were assembled upon 
or agcUnsty Aaron, The usual term in 
Hebrew for to is ^ el instead of ^ alp 
which latter has more the sense of con- 
tra, against, and the idea intended to b^ 
conveyed is probably that they bea€$ 
him in a violent and tumultuous man»> 
ner, clamorously demanding of him that 
be should yield to their wishes. It ia 
perhaps but justice to Aaron to suppose 
that he at first earnestly opposed tha 
measure, but that he was at length 
overcome by the importunity and meo^ 
aces of the people. Still nothing can 
excuse his ultimate compUance.— — 
IT Up, make us gods, kc, Heb. MIDy 
ti'^n^K lA aseh Umu elohimt make for 
us Elohim, The term itself leaves it 
somewhat doubtful whether a unity of 
pluralty of idea is intended by it, as i^ 
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Kdmits of either. From Neh. 9. IS^It 
would seem that the former was the 
meaning 3 *Yea, when they had made 
them a molten calf, and said, This 
it thy God that brought thee out of 
Egypt/ The same is doubtless also 
to be inferred from the fact that Aaron 
made only one calf. Stephen indeed, 
Acts, 7. 40, uses the plural number, but 
this is probably merely in imitation of 
the Hebrew form, which very often has 
•a singular import. Comp. Gen. 25. 13. 
.35.7. We are not to suppose that a 
people who only six weeks before had 
witnessed such amazing demonstrations 
of the existence and glory of the true 
God had suddenly sunk to such a pitch 
of mad infatuation and brutish stupidity, 
as \fi imagine that human fabrication 
could ' mftke a god that should go be- 
fore them.' Their meaning was that 
an image, a visible sign or symbol of 
Jehovah, should be made, something 
which should answer to them in place 
of the Shekinah which had hitherto 
conducted them in the pillar of cloud. 
This visible symbol, which they had 
hitherto enjoyed, and which had now 
become apparently immoveable on the 
summit of the mount, is frequently de- 
nominated * glory,' or 'glory of the 
Irord,' and as they proposed to form to 
themselves so vile a substitute for this 
as a brute animal, therefore it is that 
the Psalmist caUs it a 'changing of 
their glory into the likeness of an ox 
that eateth grass:' That the measure 
was prompted at bottom by a disrdish 
t>f a purely spiritual worship, and a 
desire to be furnished with some sensp- 
tie sign of a divine presence in the 
midst of them, is, we think, quite mani- 
fest ; and that the forms of Egyptian 
idolatry, to which they had been previ- 
ously familiarised, had tended to in- 
fuse this leaven into their minds, is, in 
our view, equally unquestionable. We 
are inclined, therefore, to give no little 
weight to the following extracts from 
the Rabbinical writers cited by Bishop 



Patrick. In the Pirke Elieser (c. 56.) 
We are told that ' they said unto Aaron, 
The Egyptians extol their gods ; they 
sing and chant before them 3 for they 
behold them with their eyes. Make us 
such gods as theirs ar^, that we may 
see them before us.' So also R. Jehu- 
dab (Cosri, P. 1. § 97.) 'They desired a 
sensible object of divine worship to be 
s6t before them ; not with an intention 
to deny God, yfho brought them out oi 
E^ypt, but that something in the place 
of God might stand before them, when 
they declared his wonderful works.' 
— V We ^cot not what U become of 
him. They evidently had no sufficient 
reason to warrant them in supposing 
that he was lost, or that he delayed his 
return longer than was necessary. They 
knew that he had made arrangements 
for a somewhat protracted stay. They 
had seen him ascend the mount and 
enter the cloud ; they knew his errand, 
for they had themselves, when shrink- 
ing under a sense of guilt and terror 
from converse with the Most High, de- 
legated him to be their representative. 
Had they not then every reason to be 
persuaded of his safety? Yet they 
affect to consider him as lost to them, 
as no more to eome among them ; nor 
any more to guide them towards the 
promised land ! Yet even if they were 
sincere in this, how little respect do 
they show to his memory ! How lightly 
do they speak of the apparent loss of 
their faithful leader, of their kind bene- 
factor i 'We wpt not what is become 
of him !' — evidently implyiug that they 
cared as little as they pretended to 
know. Alas .* how true is it, as evinced 
by this transaction, that the highest 
services, the greatest merits, the rich- 
est benefactions, cannot secure their 
subjects from the vilest indignities, 
aspersions, and ingratitude of their ob- 
jects ! 

2. Aaron said unto them^ break off 
the golden ear-rings^ &c. The very 
jewels, without doubt, of which they 
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2 And Aaron said unto them, 
Break off the <> golden ear-rings 
"which are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons, and of your 
daughters, and bring them unto 



me. 



3 And all the people brake off 
the golden ear-nogs which' w0i^ 
in their ears, ai^d brought them un- 
to Aaron. 



*, 



dJudg.8.94,35,36,37. 



had despoiled their oppressors at their 
departure from Egypt, and at the Red 
Sea. But what shall be said of the 
conduct of Aaron on this emergency? 
We have no intimation in the text that 
he remonstrated at all against the mon- 
strous suggestion, or endeavored in the 
least to convince the people of their sin 
and folly in the measure they proposed ; 
and yet we would fain, if possible, find 
some extenuation of the course pur- 
sued by so good a man on this occasion. 
There is perhaps a shadow of ground, 
on which to erect a charitable apology 
for Aaron in this part of the transac- 
tion. The proposal that they should 
break off and give up their ear-ring[s 
may have been made in the secret hope, 
that they would be unwilling to devote 
their choicest treasures to this object, 
and that while they were wavering in 
reference to the project, Moses might 
return and by his presence crush the 
growing evil in the bud. But the result 
showed that it is not safe to try experi- 
ments upon the readiness of sinners to 
make sacrifices for their lusts, and that 
his true course was at once to have 
stood up and boldly resisted their in- 
solent and impious demands, even at 
the hazard of his life. His not taking 
this resolute stand, and in humble trust 
in God braving all consequences, but 
pusillanimously yielding to their im- 
portunities, gave a kind of public and 
officinl sanction to the whole proceed- 
ing, in consequence of which the peo- 
ple would naturally rush on with ten- 



i| « And he received them at their 
hand, and fashioned it with a 
graving tool, after he had made it 
a molten calf: and they said, 
These be thy gods, Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. 

• ch. 30. 33. Dent. 9. 16. Judg. 17. 3, 4. 
1 Kings 13. 28. Neh. 9. 18. Ps. 106. 19. 
Isai. 46. 6. Acts 7. 41. Rom. 1. S3. 



fold violence in their chosen way. How 
fearful the example of ^ great and good 
man succumbing to the urgency of a 
lawless mob ! How deplorable the is- 
sues when the appointed barriers to 
iniquity beeome, by their yielding, its 
abettors I 

3. All the people brake off, &c. The 
sequel shows that the phrase * all the 
people' is not to be taken in its most 
literal sense, for there were some that 
still refused to give in to the general 
act of rebellion ; but the majority were 
unanimous, and promptly resigned their 
ornaments; thus teaching us that the 
impulse of a mad and foolish super- 
stition is sometimes sufiiciently power- 
ful to overrule the principles of pride 
and avarice, and that the charges of 
idolatry are more cheerfully met than 
the expenses of the true religion. Alas ! 
how is the ai§^rd]iness of the people 
of God in maintaining the services of 
his worship rebuked by the liberality 
and self-sacrifices of the votaries of 
idols ! 

4. Fashioned it with a graving-tooJ, 
after, &c. But if it were run or cast 
in a mould, as is implied by the word 
* molten,' how could it properly be said 
to have heen fashioned afterward? The 
literal rendering of the original is, ' He 
fashioned it with a graving-tool, and 
made it a calf of molten-work ;' by 
which we may understand either, that 
he first formed a model of wood, with 
the instrument here mentioned, by 
means of which a mould was construct- 
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5 And when Aaron saw ity k» 
built an altar before it; and Aaron 



«d, and in the mould the calf was cast, 
or that the carved image was itself 
made into the idol by having the melt- 
ed metsd poured over it. It is a point 
difficult to be determined, and one that 
has given rise to mtfch diversity of in- 
terpretation among commentators. This 
we forbear to recite, as it is needless to 
i^ell the accumulation of uncertainties. 

IT Made it a molten calf. The 

motive for giving this form to a rep- 
resentation of the Deity, is doubtless to 
be proximately traced to their famil- 
iarity with the idol worship of Elgypt. 
That people were in the habit of pay- 
ing divine honors to Apis in the form 
of an ox or bull, and this probably of- 
fered the hint to the Israelites on the 
present occasion. Whether Apis was 
in himself an original and independent 
God, or merely a living and visible rep- 
resentation of another, is still question- 
able. The most general and probable 
opinion is^ that he was regarded as a 
symbol of their chief god Osiris, or the 
Sun ; and if so, we can see more reason 
for the remark made above, that the 
object of the Israelites in this proceed- 
ing was to make a symbol or sign of 
the Most High, or something to rep- 
resent to the senses his real presence 
among them. But although the allu- 
sion to the Egyptian mythology now re- 
cognised might, without going any far- 
ther, be deemed a sufficient explana- 
tion of the fact, we are still induced to 
express the opinion that there was, 
moreover, at the same time a latent 
and ultimate reference to the cherubic 
symbol, of which the ox was one of the 
leading elements. \ye know no reason 
to doubt that from the earliest ages the 
Cherubim, as an accompaniment of the 
Shekinah, had been revealed under the 
fourfold variety of aspect which is as- 



made f proclamation, and said, To- 
morrow is a feast to the Lord. 

t Lev. 33. 3, 4, 31, 37. S Kings 10. 20. 9 
Chron. 30. 5. 

signed to them in Slzekiel ; and as this 
device 'was consequently closely con- 
nected in the Israelitish mind with the 
visible manifestation of the Deity, it 
would not be unnatural that, having 
come recently from Egypt, they should 
have chosen it as the most appropriate 
medium of representing Jehovah.— 
IT Theat be thy gods, IsrcLelf &c. 
That is, this is thy god, O Israel ; in ac* 
cordance with what we have already 
said above of the import.of the phrase. 
The tenor of the observations just made 
must be our clue to the right construction 
of this language. Aaron did not intend 
to say that this molten image was the 
recU and veritable God who had brought 
them out of Egypt, but simply that it 
was his visible symbol; and not im- 
probably his secret hope was, that on 
this account they would make the due 
mental discrimination) and not be so 
sottish as to worship it. But the act 
was in direct contravention of the sec- 
ond commandment, and that it was re- 
garded by the Spirit of God as an in- 
stance of downright, unequivocal idol- 
atry, we are assured upon the testimony 
of the apostle, 1 Cor. 10. 7, 'Neither be 
ye idolaters^ as were some of them.' 
So also Ps. 106. 19, 'They made a calf 
in Horeb and worshipped the molten 
image.* 'How oA, alas ! have we abus- 
ed God's mercy ; taking his jewels, 
and making a golden calf of them !' 
Trapp. \ 

5. When Aaron saw itf kc: Heb. 
y^TSi^ i^'T^I va-yar Aaron^ and Aaron 
saw; i. e. saw the result ; saw how the 
affair was regarded by the people \ saw 
and considered the issue of his own 
conduct. The word *it,' supplied by 
our translators, does not refer to the 
calf, but in a wider sense to what oc- 
curred upon its formation^-— —IT And 
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6 And they rose up early on the 
morrow, and offered burnt-offer- 
ings, and brought peace-offerings: 
and the g people sat down to eat 
and to drink, and rose up to play. 

7 ^ And the Lord said unto Mo- 



f 1 Cor. 10. 7., 



Aaron made a proclamation ^ and saidf 
To-morrow is a feast to the Lord. Heb. 
nrr^J) 3n hag laihotahf a feast to^for^ 
or of Jehovah. By Aaron^s building an 
altar and proclaiming this feast to the 
true God, it would seem that he still 
proposed within himself to lead the 
thoughts of the people through the out- 
ward medium and &c them upon Je- 
kovah himself, the only proper object 
of adoration. But such a mixture of 
divine and idolatrous worship never 
fails to mislead the mass of men, and 
though the priests of a corrupt religion, 
in imitation of Aaroni may plead that 
the use of paintings, images, and sacri- 
fices, is intended merely as a help, by 
sensible media, to spiritual worship, 
yet there cjui be no dojubt that its pra^ 
tical effects are always just the same 
with those here recorded, and that it 
comes under the same condemnation. 
Whatever were Aelron's private views 
or wishes, the transaction is thus again 
charaeterised by the Holy Ghost, Acts, 
7. 41, 'And they made a calf in these 
days, and offered sacrifices unto the 
idolf and rejoiced in the work of their 
hands.' So Jehu, led away by the same 
delusion, could boast, of his zeal for the 
Lord of hosts, while yet he was a wor- 
shipper of the golden calves of Jerobo- 
am, 2 Kings/ 10. 16, 29. 

6. And they rose up iarly, Ito. 
Eagerly intent upon their idolatrous 
service, and apparently uneasy at its 
being delayed so long as until the mor- 
roWf they lost no time on the ensuing 
morning in bringing their burnt-offer- 
ings and peace-offerings, although of 
■in-offerings, which they most needed, 
we find no mention. They thought- 



ses, hGro, ^t thee down: for thy 
people, which thou broughtest out 
of the land erf Egypt, » have cor- 
rupted themselves : 

b Deut. 9. 13, ver. 1. ch. 33. 1. Dan. 9. 24. 
i Gen. 6. II, 12. Deut. 4. 16. <b 32. 5. Judg. 
2. 19. Hob. 9. 9. 

lessly exulted in the celebration of a 
festival which was soon to prove. so 
fatal to them.— -IT Sat down to eat 
and to drink. That is, upon the re- 
mainder of the oblation of peace-offer- 
ings, to a share of which the offerers 
were entitled. The burnt-offerings were 
wholly consumed as holocausts. By 
thus partaking of these offerings they 
were brought into forbidden fellowship 
with the idol, as is clear from the rea> 
sonings of Paul, 1 Cor. 10; 17—21. The 
sad consequences of this apostacy they 
were soon made to experience. God's 
jealousy burns very fiercely about his 

altar. IT Rose up to play. Heb. 

pfXSL^ letzahSk. A word of ominous 
import, implying not only such sports 
as singing, dancing, and. merry-making 
in general, but in some cases also a 
species of conduct which the epithet 
wanton as correctly defines as any term 
which we deem it proper to employ. 
Compare the use of the same original 
word, rendered 'mock,' Gen. 39. 14. 
Compare also Num. 25. 1, 2. In like 
manner it appears that the ancient sa- 
crificial feasts among the Gentiles were 
so frequently turned into scenes of vo- 
luptuous revelling and drunkenness, that 
AthensBus informs us, that by the early 
Greeks, the word (asOvciv, to be drunk, 
was supposed to be derived from ftna 
TO BvetVf i^ter the sacr^ctSf when they 
gave themselves up to large drinking. 

7. And the Lord said Unto Moses, 
Goy get thee dovm, &c. As if the ur- 
gency of the occasion would naturally 
give the utmost intensity to the lan- 
guage, the Greek here adds the word 
* quickly,' as does Moses indeed him- 
self in speaking of the incident, Deot. 
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8 They have turned aside quick- 
ly out of the way which ^ 1 com- 
manded them: they have made 
them a molten calf, and have wor- 
shipped it, and have sacrificed 
thereunto, and said, i These be thy 

kch. 20. S, 4, 33. Deut. 9. IB. 1 1 Kings 

 » ' 

9. }2, 'Arise, get thee down quiokly.' 
The people, abandoning themselves to 
unhallowed revelry, thought neither of 
God, before whom they had so recently 
trembled, nor of Moses, their venerable 
leader and friend, nor of the tea com- 
mandments to which they had a few 
weeks sitice so solemnly sworn obed.ir 
ence, and one of which in the roost ex> 
press terms forbade the very crime of 
which they were now guilty. Giving 
themselves up to licentious mirth, they 
thought only of the present moment. 
But here we learn how the matter was 
viewed on the tnount. This ought in 
fact to have been their chief concern — 
not how they regarded it, but how it 
was looked upon from above. But this 
was neglected, and the same neglect 
is continually evinced by heedless 
transgressors intent upon sensual pleas- 
ures. Ah, did they but reflect that there 
is an unsleeping eye ever watchful over 
their career, and a true estimate in- 
cessantly making up of their conduct, 
which will finally come to them in the 
form of a fearful indictment, what a 
salutary damper would it throw upon 
their profane hilarities ! How needful 
is it for us often while sporting on the 
plain y to think of the judgment formed 
of our conduct on the mount /—IT Thy 
people, A tone of indignation breathes 
through this language, as if the offend- 
ing people had forfeited nW right to be 
longer considered God^e people, and he 
had utterly cast them off; < for thy peo- 
ple have corrupted themselves.' The 
effectofsin is to write 'Lo-ammi,' not 
my people, upon the most chosen ser- 
vants of Jehovah. < But in this mode of 



gods, Israel, which have brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt 
9 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, ml 'have seen this people, and 
behold, it 15 a stiiOf-necked people : 

m ch. 33. 3, 9. & 34. 9. Deut. 9. 6. 13. & 
31. 37. 2 Chron. 30. 8. Isai. 48. 4. Acts 
7.51. 

speech something gracious was con- 
cealed. A hint was, as it were, given 
him to gainsay the Lord, and to put 
him upon the thine and the thou. Of 
this he immediately availed himself 
and said, 'Why doth thy wrath wax 
hot against thy people, which tium hast 
brought forth out of the land of Egypt, 
with great power, and with a mighty 
hand ?' Krummacher, The original term 
for ' corrupted' implies both their idoU 
atry and the coneequent judgment* 
which they had brought upon them- 
selves, according to the twofold senae 
of the same word, Gen. 6. 11 — 13, on 
which see Note. 

8. They have turned aside quickly ^ 
&c. This language might properly be 
used considering the very short time 
that had passed since they heard the 
law from mount Sinai, and promised 
obedience, and were afterwards warned 
not to * make to them gods of silver or 
of gold.' They quickly forgot his 
works ; but the punishment which their 
sudden defection incurred admonishes 
us, that nothing is more provoking in 
the eyes of heaven than a speedy back- 
sliding after solemnly renewing our 
covenant with God, or receiving special 
mercies at his hand. 

9. I have seen thi$ people, &c. Targ. 
Jon. * The pride of this people is re- 
vealed before me.' The meaning is, I 
have long noted, observed, and studied, 
as it wei«, their disposition. I know 
their genius, and the character which I 
am constrained to give of them is, that 
they are a stiff-necked people. This is 
a metaphor taken from stubborn and 
intractable bullocks whose necks are 
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10 Now therefore nlet me alone, 
that omv wrath may wax hot 
against them, and that I may con- 
sume them : and p I will make of 
thee a great nation. 

11 qAnd Moses besought the 
Lord his God, and said. Lord, 
why doth thy wrath wax hot 
against thy people, which thou 
hast brought forth out of the land 

A Dent. 9. 14, 10. o ch. 22. 24. P Numb. 
14. 13. 4 Deuk 9. 18, 96, 37, 38, 30. Ps. 74. 
1, 2. & 106. 23. 

brought with the greatest difficulty to 
submit to the yoke« Compare the 
equivalent allusion, Is. 48. 4, ^Thy 
neck is an iron sinew,' which would 
not bend' J^ir. 5. 5, 'But these (the 
great men) have altogether broken the 
yoke and burst the bonds.' 

10. Now th€r^or% let tne alontf &c. 
Chal. 'Leave off thy prayer before me.' 
Do not interpose by prayers and de- 
precations in their behalf. Moses had 
not yet- opened his mouth, but God fore> 
saw the holy violence with which his 
importunity would besiege his throne, 
and apparently desires him not to in* 
tercede for them. What greater or 
more significant proof could be given 
of the divine condescension to, the pe> 
titions of a mortal? 'God is fain to be- 
speak his own freedom ; as if Moses' de- 
votion were stronger than God's indig- 
nation. Great is the power of prayer ; 
able, after a sort, to transfuse a dead 
palsy into the hand of Qftnipoience.' 
Trapp. The words, however, which 
teemed to forbid, were really intended 
to encourage Moses in his suit. They 
are not indeed a positive command to 
him to pray in behalf of Israel, but they 
indicated what it was that would stay 
the divine hand from punishing; and 
were equivalent to saying, ' If you in- 
tercede for them, my hands are tied, 
and I cannot execute the deserved ven- 
geance.' Of this hint Moses would not 
be slow to avail himself.^—*-!' And I 
will make of thee a great nation. As 



of Egypt, with great power, and 
with a mighty hand? 
12 ' Wherefore should the Egyp- 
tians speak and say, For mischief 
did he bring them out, to slay 
them in the mountains, and to 
consume them from the face of 
the earth ? Turn from thy fierce 
wrath, and > repent of this evil 
against thy people. 

i-Numb. 14. 13. Deut. 9.88. A; 33. 37 
• ver. 14. 

if the Most High would bribe the for- 
bearance of his servant. Ij'he words 
evidently disclose a secret purpose to 
try the spirit of Moses, as if to see 
whether the prospect of becoming great 
and distinguished himself, would out- 
weigh his regard for the interests of his 
people. He assaults him in a point 
where most men are most vulnerable, 
but the noble disinterestedness of Mo- 
ses was proof against the power of this 
appeal to the selfish principles of his 
nature, and the apparent dissuasives 
from intercession only urged him on 
with more vehemence in his suit. 

11. Why doth thy ivrath teax hot 
against thy people ^ &c. This is not 
probably to be understood as an ex- 
postulation, as if. there were not suffi- 
cient cause for God to be angry ; but 
rather as an earnest entreaty that he 
would not in wrath consume them. The 
same usage of speech is common both 
in the prophets and the Psalms. Thus 
Ps. 44. 23, 24, 'Awake, why sleepest 
thou, Lord? arise, cast us not off for 
ever. Wherefore hidest thou thy facey 
and forgettesi our affliction and our op- 
pression?' See also the interrogative 
and optative modes of expression in- 
terchanged, Mat. 5. 39, and Luke. 8. 53. 
Mat. 8. 39, and Luke, 8. 28. 

12. Wherefore ahould the Egyptians 
speak and «ay, &c. The prayer of Mo- 
ses on this occasion contains a three- 
fold plea ; (1.) That God would not re- 
flect upon his own wisdom by so soon 
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13 Remember Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel, thy servants, to whom 
thou *swarest by thine own self, 
and saidst unto tnem, nl will mul- 
tiply your seed as the stars of hea- 

t Gen. 22. 10. Hebr. 6. 13. « Gen. 19. 7. 
4t 13. 15. A U. 7. 18. dt 9fl. 4. A28. 13. A 85, 
11, 12. 

destroying what he had cmploj^ed so 
much power to preserve. (2.) That he 
would oot give advantage to the Egyp- 
tians to glory over the ruin of a race 
whom they so much hated. (3.) That he 
would remember his covenant promises 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
second of these arguments he pros- 
ecutes in the passage before us, and in 
doing so shows that he had the glory 
of God quite as much at heart as the 
welfare of Israel. Aware that the eyes 
and the tongues of Egypt and the sur 
rounding nations were intent on finding 
matter of malicious triumph over a 
people so signally delivered from bond- 
age, so miraculously sustained, so won- 
drously conducted, he would at all haz- 
ards preclude every ground and occa- 
sion upon which the divine glory could 
be blemished in the estimate of bis ene- 
mies. Should the chosen people now 
after such illustrious displays of divine 
power in their behalf perish uhder the 
stroke of deserved wrath, what would 
be more natural than that fickleness or 
impotence should be imputed to their 
covenant God, and thus his holy name 
be blasphemed on every side ? All that 
had been thus far done would go for no- 
thing, and to human appearance the 
Most High would * disgrace the throne 
of his glory.* But this was a con- 
sequence which the pious heart of Mo- 
ses could not endure to contemplate, 
and therefore is he so emphatic in urging 
the question, 'What will the Egyptians 
say?' Whatever petitions we offer to 
God, the glorifying his great name 
should ever be the grand prompting 
m^dtive and the ultimate scope.— 
IT For mitthUf, Heb. nSP^U Uraahi 



yen, and all this land that I hare 
spoken of will I gire unto your 
seed, and they shall inherit it for 
ever. ) 

14 And the Lobd v repented of 

'vDeat.3S.96. 28am. 34. 16. I Chron. 
21. 15. Ps. 106. 45. Jer. 18. 6. A 36. 13, 19 
Joel 2. 13. Jonah 3. 10. & 4. 2. 

in evUf in malice; i. e. maliciously. 
Gr. nera vovripiaiy toUh maHci<msne98 
— — ^ir Repent of this evil a^inet thy 
people, Heb. yi^^i n3?*ff1 i!P al karaak 
le-ammeka, over the evil to thy people, 
Gr. tirt rri Ktutif -rov Xaov 9oi>f Vpom the 
evil of the people. The original doubt* 
less implies both the evil of crime 
committed by the people, and the evil 
of punishment suffered, or aboat to be 
suffered, by them. The latter idea of 
the two was so prominent in the mind 
of the Chaldean translator that he has 
rendered it, ^Repent of the evil which 
thou purposedftt to do unto thy people.' 
This of course is spoken after the man- 
ner of men on the principles explained 
in the Note on Gen. 6. 6. The simple 
meaning is, 'Relent from inflicting this 
threatened evil.' 

18. Remember Abrahamy ieaac, &e. 
This was doubtless the great argument 
of all, the promise made to the fathers. 
To the fulfilment of thie promise the 
veracity of God would have been pledg- 
ed, had it been given nmply in the form 
of a plain declaration ; but there was 
more than this ; it was a promise con- 
firmed by an oath, and an oath sworn 
by himself, than whom he could swear 
by no greater. Conseqoently nothing 
could be conaeived more binding by 
which the honor of divine truth could 
be engaged to the performance of its 
stipulations. It is as if he had said, 
'Lord, if thy people be now destroyed, 
shall not thy promise fail for ever- 
more t And shall their unbelief be al- 
lowed to make th^ truth of none effect? 
Ood forbid.' 

14. Artd the Lord repented t &c, Heb. 
mn^ bra'^l wi-ywina&sm Tehovah, Gr. 
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the evil which he thought to do 
UDto his people. 
15 HAnd X Moses turned, and 
went down from the mount, and 
the two tables of the testimony 
were in his hand : the tables were 
written on both their sides; on 
the one side and on the other were 
they written. 

X Dent. 9. 15. 

^i^^^-^^^^m  — III III I la n w w *»^m-^i ■■imwp  i 

iXav^if Kvpioft the Lord W(U propitiated; 
the same term which occurs in the pray- 
er of the publican, Luke, 18. 13, 'God, 
be merciful (iXaadtirt^ be propitiated) 
to me a sinner ;' i. e. by the interven- 
tion of a mediator. The publican there- 
fore does not rely upon the absolute 
mercy of God irrespective of an atone- 
ment. — The suit of Moses prevails with 
Jehovah. He so redoubles and multiplies 
the obstacles which he would lain throw 
in the way of the execution of ven- 
geance, that God virtoally acknowled^^es 
himself overcome, and accordingly the 
Psalmist says, Ps. 106. 2d, <He would 
have destroyed them had not Moses 
his chosen stood before him in the 
breach.' 

15. Tks two talUee of tutimony were 
in hie hand* The reason of this de- 
nomination has been previously ex- 
plained. See Note on Ex. 25. 16. These 
tables, as we are elsewhere informed, 
were of stone ', by which we are per- 
haps to understand a substance similar 
to that of the precious stones ; beau- 
tiful and splendid in a high degree, as 
well as durable, that it might corres- 
pond with the remaining articles of the 
tabernacle-furniture. Thus the Jewish 
writers; 'The first tables were hewn 
out of the sapphire of the throne of 
God's glory.' The two tables were 
probably designed to close together like 
the lids of a book, and by their being 
written on both sides is meant that 
their right and left hand leaf or side 
were each of them to be occupied with 
letters. 

Vol. II. 19 



16 And the y tables tcere the 
work of Crod and the writing was 
the writing of Grod, graven upoQ 
the tables. 

17 And when Joshua heard the 
noise of the people as they shodtt- 
ed, he said unto Moses, There is i^ 
noise of war in the camp. 

y ch. 31. 18. 



16. The tablee were the work qf Qodf 
&c. That is, the preparation of the 
materials, the stony tablets,, by which 
they were brought into a state suitabls- 
for receiving the purposed inscription^ 
was as purely the work of Jehovah hin* 
self, as the engraving of the characters 
which appeared upon thenu 

17. And tflften Joekua heard, Ike 
The ignorance of Joshua respecting tha 
real nature of the uproar in the camp 
evinces that he had not,, after ascend« 
ing the mount with Mos«s, ch. 24. 13^ 
as yet returued thither again ; so that 
the inference is obvious that Joshua, as. 
well as Moses^ was forty days in the 
mount, though not in the same part of 
it. How he was sustained or employed 
we are not informed. He was now 
probably waiting for Moses at some 
distance from the top of the mountain, 
at the point whither Moses 'went 
down,' V. 15, and up<»n his re-appear- 
ance addressed him in the words that 
follow. His calm and. quiet waiting 
during all the time of Moses' ahsenoe 
stands in very strong and, to hira, cre4« 
itable contrast with the rash, irapa* 
tient, and unbelieving temper of tha 
people during the same periods— —T As 
they shouted, Targ. Jon., < When they 
shouted with the noise of jubilee b^ 
fore the calf.'— -IT A noise of war in 
the camp. Heb. n&n^)2 ^Ip kol mil* 
hamah; a phrase rendered in Jer. fiO.22^ 
' the sound of battle.' The sounds thai 
struck his ear were so different fron^ 
those with which the camp had thus 
far been familiar, that he seems at onqt 
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18 And he said, Ji( i5 not the voice 
of them thai shout for mastery, 
neither u »^ the voice of them that 
cry for being overcome: but the 
noise of them that sing do I hear. 

19 K And it camte to pass as soon 



to have concluded tkat an attack had 
been made upon the hoet by some of 
the wandering tribes of the desert, and 
that what he heard was the cr^ or shout 
of onset, such as was usually made by 
an eager soldiery hishing into combat. 
But this erroneous report of his senses 
was soon corrected. 

18. Ititnotth4 voice, fcc. Heb. < It 
is no voice of the crying of strength 
(prowess), and it is^no voice of the 
crying of weakness.' Chal. < It is not 
the voice of strong men which overcome 
in the war, neither is it the voice of 
weak men Which are discomfited'— a 

correct paraphrase. IT But the noiae 

Hf them that eing do I hean That lung 
in alternate or responsive stfains, one 
choir OfutMrtfig (D139 annoth) another, 
•s the original properly implies. Gr. 
'The voice of them that sing for wine ;' 
is allusion to their revelling and riot. 
As Moses had been instructed of God 
•s to what the people were now doing, 
he could easily correct the mistaken ap- 
prehensions of Joshua. 

19. And it cam* to pate, &c. The 
first effects of this fearful apostacy are 
here related. They show themselves 
in the conduct of their returning leader. 
It is recorded as a high character of 
|(oses that he was pre-eminent in meek- 
Bess. Yet in his, as in every other case 
of true meekness, this spirit wrought 
in harmonious cooperation with a live- 
ly and glowing zeal for the Lord of 
bests. With all his gentleness and pa^ 
tienca he could tolerate nothing that 
reflected or cast a stain upon the divine 
glory. His own insulta and injuries, 
the ingratitode and disrespect shown 
to bumelf during his mbsenee, he could 



as he came nigh unto the camp, 
that she saw the calf, and the 
dancing: and Moses' anger waxed 
hot, and he cast the tables out of 
his hands, and bteak them beneath 
the mount. 

* Deut. 9. 10, 17. 



easily pass by. But not so the offence 
committed against God. This was too 
gross, daring, and high-handed an in^ 
suit to' the msgesty of heaven not to 
draw f^rom him the tokens of a holy in- 
dignation. Accordingly as he approach- 
ed the camp and beheld the congrega- 
tion giving themselves up to bacchan- 
alian revelries and dancing around the 
idol which they had formed, he cast the 
precious tables out of his hand and 
brake them to pieces at his feei. This 
was not done in a paroxysm of intem- 
perate wraih, but as a significant em- 
blem representing the crime which they 
had now committed. He was undoubt- 
edly inwardly moved to it by a prompt- 
ing from above. God had condescend- 
ed to enter into a covenant with them 
to be their God, and they had covenant- 
ed to be his people. These tables of 
stone contained, as it were, the terms 
of agreement ; and were a pledge, that 
God would fulfil to them all that he had 
spoken. This covenant' ihey had en* 
tirely annulled, and consequently all 
their expectations from Grod were utter- 
ly destroyed. Such a mode therefore 
of representing the transacticm, on the 
part of Moses, was perfectly lawful 
and right. Indeed, so far was his con* 
duct on this occasion from being a sud* 
den transport or sally even of piotis 
wrath in view of the enormity of Is- 
rael's sin, that there is every reason to 
Regard it as the result of a deliberate 
purpose executed indeed by a roused 
and energetic spirit. It is to be recol- 
lected that he did not first come to the 
knowledge of the people's crime, when 
he first came within sight of the camp. 
God had previously informed him of it. 
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20 » And he took the calf which 

they had made, and burnt it in the 

'fire, and ground it to powder, and 



itDeat. 9. SI. 



andit was no doubt under divine dictation 
that he resolved as he descended upon 
the manner in which he should most 
significantly express his own and Jeho- 
vah's sense of the fearful consequences 
of their guilt. This was to be done by 
some action performed in the sight of 
the host. Accordingly instead of be- 
ing ordered to leave the tables behind 
him on the mount, he was directed to 
take them along with him, that when 
they were broken before their eyes 
they might be more deeply affected, 
and filled with confusion to think what 
blessings they had lost. They had 
broken the covenant itself, and Moses 
as a sensible sign of the awful fact 
breaks the monumental tables in which 
it was inscribed. Nothing could more 
solemnly indicate that their covenant 
standin^g was wrecked, and that they 
now lay exposed to the severest ven- 
geance of an angry God. It is doubtless 
in this view of the transaction (hat we 
find no censure passed upon Moses, nor 
does he aAerward, Deut. 9. 17, speak of 
it with any regret. 

20. And he took the eoXf, A:c. The 
zeal with which he was inspired ena- 
bled him to face the congregation 
with majestic authority, and to seize 
and reduce to powder the vile fabri- 
cation of their hands. They appear to 
have been too much overawed by his 
presence to attempt any resistance, and 
he proceeded at once in a very striking 
manner both to convince them of their 
sin, and to punish them for it. He gives 
themt a. demonstration of the vanity of 
the idol which they had so stupidly 
worshipped by virtually annihilating it, 
except as a portion of it remained as an 
bstrument of correction.^— ^ir Ground 
it to powder. Heb. yitd^ ^han. The 
original denotes any mode of com- 



1 strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel drink 
' ofU. 



minuting or isAKing to small particles 
a hard substance, whether by filing, 
grinding, or any other process of abra- 
sion. As to the precise manner in 
which the effect was produced in the 
present instance^ we are not informed. 
We must be lelt to our own coi^ectinreSy 
aided only by the dim light of the 
parallel' passage, Deut. 9. SI, <And I 
took your sin, the calf which ye had 
made, and burnt it with fire, and stamp- 
-ed it, and ground it very small, even 
until it was as small as dust : and I cast 
the dust thereof into the brook that de- 
scended out of the mount.' By its be- 
ing < stamped' we are probably to infer 
that it was Veat or kammtred out into 
thin plates, and from that form re- 
duced to the condition of a fine dust, 
which might easily be strewed upon 
the water. The process would no doubt 
require considerable time and labor 5 
but he would have nnmbers to assist 
htm, and no hypothetical difficulties vx 
the way of the result are to be allowed 
to countervail the express testimony of 
revelation that tuck tow the faet^-^-^ 
T Made the children of lerasl to drink 
of it. Not perhaps that he eonsfra^neii 
them to this ; but having no other water 
for their daily use than that of the brodk 
which descended out of the mount, Ex. 
17. 6. Deut. 9. SI, they could not avoid, 
when they drank at all, drinking thia 
mixture. How suitable the punish- 
ment to the sin ! What greater in- 
dignity could be offered to the worth- 
less idol ? What more humiliating pun- 
ishment could be inflicted upon the peo- 
ple, than to be thus compelled to «iinl- 
low their god^ and to * cast him out in- 
to the draught' with their common food. 
But this, like the' breaking the tables, 
was an emblematieal action. It not 
only showed them bow utterly con- 
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21 And Moses said unto Aaron, 
* What did this people unto thee, 
that thou hast brought so great a 
sin upon them ? 



bG«n.fO. 9. AM. to. 



temptibleiTM the idol, which could thus 
be redoced so near to nothing, but tan^t 
them also in a most impressive man- 
ner, that < the backslider in heart shall 
be filled with his own ways.' The 
powder miied with their drink < signi- 
fied to them that the curse they had 
> thereby brought upon themselYes, would 
mingle itself with all their enjoyments, 
and embitter them ; that it would enter 
into their bowels like water, and Uke 
oil into their bones.' Henry. 

21. And Mo9t8 taid unto Aaronf &e. 
Another painful duty still remained 
to be performed by Moses. His own 
brother had been ' chief in the trans- 
gression,' and he is now to be called to 
account and interrogated with a holy 
sternness. The language in which Mo- 
ses addressed him might seem at first 
▼lew to involve a latent vein of irony 
or satire, as if he had inquired what 
offence they had committed against 
him, that he should think of avenging 
' himself by leading them into so great 
wickedness. This would imply that so 
enormous in his eyes was the guilt of 
^the transaction, that it must have re- 
quired some vioteni motive on the part 
of Aaron to prompt him to engage in 
it. On the conrnnon principles by which 
a servant of God might be supposed to 
be actuated, it seemed to him impossi- 
ble to account for his conduct, and he 
therefore asks if there were not some 
personal consideration which moved 
him to the deed. This is the view 
taken of the passage by Scott and other 
commentators, who understand Moses 
as insinuating that the spirit of rettUia- 
Hon or revenge was at the bottom of 
his conduct. But we prefer on the 
whole a simpler construction of the 



22 And Aaron said, Let not the 
anger of my lord wax hot : « thoa 
knowest the people, that they are 
set on mischief. 

f 

c ch. 14. 11. * 15. 34. A 16. 8, 30, 88. 4^ 17. 
3. 4. 

1- - ,-------^-^ ^ ,IR 

speaker's meaning. We believe the 
scope of the question is simply to in- 
quire, what were the influences and in- 
ducements brought to bear upon him 
by the people, which could prevail to 
gain his consent to such an abominable 
measure. If it were possible for him to 
advance any thing which should stand 
him instead of an excuse, he was will- 
ing and anxious to hear it. <Did they 
importune, or cajole, or threaten thee? 
Make a free confession, and solve the 
problem of thy conduct.' Yet it is not 
to be supposed that Moses anticipated 
any answer from Aaron that could 
really excuse him, or explain away the 
fact that a great tin had been actually 
committed. Whatever were his motives, 
he had led the people into Hn^ not per- 
haps by being the first mover of it, but 
by consenting to it, aiding and abetting 
it, when, as a magistrate, he should 
have resisted and put it down. He 
might justly be said, therefore, to have 
^ brought it upon them' by giving them 
his countenance in it. Such is the ten- 
fold power of evil, which attaches itself 
to the example of those who stand high 
in authority and repute .' In the esti- 
mate of Scripture Aaron's conduct was 
a virtual hatred of hii people which 
was not to have been expected except 
from an enemy. Lev. 19. 17, < Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart ; 
thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbof , and shalt not suffer sin upon 
fttm.' This text is an humbling com- 
mentary upon the proceedings of Aaron 
in this sad afiair, 

22. And Aaron Muf, Let nof, kc. 
The reasons assigned by Aaron for his 
conduct are honest, but frivolous. He 
makes a candid statement of the facts, 
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23 For they said unto me, ^ Make 
us gods which shall so before us: 
for as for this Moses, me man that 
brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become 
of him. 

24 And I said unto them, whoso- 
ever hath any gold, let them break 

d ver. 1. 

but leaTes himself wholly unjustified in 
the premises, as may easily be inferred 
from the circumstance , that Moses does 
not seem to regard it as desenring of a 
reply. He passes by the lame apology 
without a single word of comment.— 
T Thou knotoest'the people j that they 
are set on miethief, Heb. VCTi !P^ 
her a Ati, that they are in evilf an em- 
phatic mode of expression indicating 
that they are, as it were, settled, sunk, 
immersed in evil or in sin. So, ] John, 
5. 19, ^The whole world Ueth in wick- 
edness (in evil) ;' a phrase equivalent 
to being very evil, as when it is said, 
Ps. 33. 4, (Heb.) <his words are in 
truth,' the meaning is, that his words 
are pre'eminently true and faithful, 
6r. <Thou knowest the violent force of 
this people.' Yet how obvious even to 
a child, that the perverseness of the 
people was no apology for the pusillan- 
imity of their leader. Were they given 
to evil? — So much the more needful 
was it for him to stem the torrent, and 
by inflexible firmness withstand the 
workings of their corruptions. Our in- 
stinctive sentiments at once respond to 
the justice of the divine judgment re- 
specting this affair as recorded, Deut. 
9. 20, 'And the Lord was very angry 
with Aaron to have destroyed him: 
and I prayed for Aaron also the same 
time.' 

24. And there came out this etif. It 
might perhaps appear from the letter 
that Aaron intended to insinuate, that 
the calf was produced by accident, or 
by some invisible or magical operation, 
and that he was as much surprised at 
19« 



it oflf. So they gave «< me: then 
I cast it into the fire, and ther« 
• came out this cal£. 
25 T And when Moses saw that 
the neople were f naked, (for Aaron 
ghad made them naked unto thwr 
shame among their enemies,) 

• ver. 4. f ch. S3. 4, 9. r S Chron. 28. 19. 

the result as any one else could be. 
The Targ. Jon. takes the same view 
of it ; 'And I said unto them, whoso- 
ever hath gold let him break it ofi* and 
give it to me ; and I cast it into the 
fire, and Satan entered into it, and it 
came out in the form of this calf.' But 
it is scarcely possible to conceive that 
a man like Aaron should have resorted 
to such a silly Vid ridiculous subter- 
fuge. We therefore take it as a brief 
and rather garbled account of the pro- 
cess of formation, upon the details of 
which he did not like to dwell, though 
he would not deny his agency in the 
affair. He confesses that he took the 
gold and melted it, and that the calf 
was the result ; but he excuses himself 
' from reciting all the particulars of the 
process. 

25. And when Moses saw that the 
people were naked. Heb. 9^& parua, 
from 9'*)D para, to free, to set hose, to 
let break away, and thence to fail into 
disorder, confusion, and exposedness, a 
' state in which one is naked of defence. 
This is probably the leiding idea ; not 
so much that they were denuded of 
their garments or ornaments, as that 
they were deprived by their impi- 
ous act of the favorable presence and 
protection of heaven, which was their 
glory and their strength, so that they 
now stood as naked unarmed men lia- 
ble to be surprised and put to flight by 
the weakest enemy. It was doubtless 
a conduct strikingly exemplifying the 
truth of the apothegm of one of the Lat- 
in fiithers ; * Non est nudus nisi quern 
culpa nudaverit,' he only is naked whofn 
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26 Thai Moses stood in the gate 
of the csiapy and said, Who is on 
the Lord's side ? let him come unto 
ine. And all the sons of Levi 
gathered themselves together unto 
him. 

27 And he said unto them, Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, Put 

*crime hath mad^ ao. As the import, 
however, of the original word is not 
settled with absolute precison, it may 
be that it more properly denotes a dis- 
sipated, dissoliite, disorderly state, in 
which the people had thrown off dis- 
ciplinQ and restraint, and given them- 
selves np to every excess of revelling 
and riot. Thus the <>r. < were digaipat- 
edf for Aaron had dUaipated them.' 
Parkhurst renders it to break looatf or 
9tart aHdaf as from the true religion 
and worship ; parallel to which he says 
is the usage of the term, Prov. 29. 18. 
'Where there is no vision the people 
pariah (9*^&*^ yipparU) j' rather, ^ the 
people tiraak away or apoetatize,* or as 
the Vulg. renders, toiU be diaaipated. 
Ho 2 Chron. 37. 19, <For the Lord 
brought Judah low because of Ahaz 
king of Israel; for he made Judah 
naked.^ Or. 'Because he utterly apoa* 
foHzed from the Lord.'— —• IT Unto 
their ahame. Heb. fXZf^lDi leahimtzaj 
to infamy; i. e. when the report of their 
' £»ul revolt should spread abroad. Chal. 
-*To blot them with an evil name in 
their generations. Gr. 'For Aaron bad 
dissipated them for a rejoicing to their 
adversaries-;' i. e. so as to give their ene- 
mies cause of exultation and triumph 
over them. 

26. Then Moaea atood in the gate nf 
the camp, &c. Some place probably 
about the outskirts of the camp, answer* 
dng in a rude way to the gate of a city, 
where courts of judgment were wont to 
isit, hear causes, and give sentence.-^— 
IT Who ia on the Lord'e aide t let him 
come to me, Heb. "tj^ mmri ^ mi 
UHhooah m, whoooever (<t) f»r the 



every man his sword by his side, 
and go in and out from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and hslay 
every man his brother, and every 
man his companion, and every man 
his neighbor. 

^ Numb. 35. 5. Deat. 33. 9. 

Lord — to me! — where the words 'let 
him come' are omitted through the im- 
passioned .earnestness of the speaker. 
% All the aona of Levi gathered them' 
aelvea together unto him. This can 
hardly be understood Uterally, as it is 
clearly implied, Deut. 33. 9, that some 
of the Levites were slain, and con- 
sequently that some of them were in- 
volved in the guilt of this transaetioa. 
By 'all' therefore we are to under- 
stand, perhaps, that all who did as- 
semble were sons of Levi, and tha,t of 
them there was a very large number. 

27. Put every man hia aword by hit 
aide, &c. Judgment was here to be ex- 
ecuted by commission, and not by the 
immediate hand of God himself, as in 
some other i^tances of aggravated 
transgression. It was indeed a trying 
test to which the fidelity of the faithful 
was now to be submitted in becoming 
the executioners of their own brethren, 
and without distinction of sex, age, or 
relation, to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of those that were most dear to 
them. But the offence was one of the 
most aggravated character; one by 
which the honw of God's great name 
had been sadly tarnished ; and in order 
to a more effectual vindication of it, 
judgment was to be executed with ter- 
rible severity.— IT Go in and out from 
gate to gate throughout the camp. This 
is no doubt to be understood as a com- 
mission to slay every one whom they 
should meet in the open places of the 
camp, let him be relation, friend, or 
neighbor, while they were not required 
to enter into any of the tents, inasmuch 
as those who were sensible of the divine 
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28 And the children of Levi did 
according to the word of Moses : 
and there iell of the people that 
^y about three thousand men. 

29 iFor Moses had said, Con- 
secrate yourselves to-day to the 
Lord, even every man upon his 
son, and upon his brother ; that he 

iNamb. S5. 11, 19,13. Deut. 13. 6,-11. 
A 83. 9, 10. 1 Sam. 15. 18, S3. Prov. 31. 3. 
Zech. 13. 3. Malt. 10. 37. 

displeasure might be presumed to be 
there employed in secret in bemoanmg 
their own or the iuiquity of their breth- 
reni None were executed but those 

who openly and boldly stood forth. 

IT Slay every man hie brother ^ &c. 
That is, let those who are on the Lord's 
side slay all the rest who have apos* 
tatized, even their nearest relations. 

28. The children of Levi did accord- 
ing to the word of Moses. Their num- 
bers were incomparably less than those 
of the rest of the people, yet acting un- 
der and animated by a divine commis- 
sion, they hesitated not to encounter 
them sword in hand. Their victims, 
on the other hand, were probably so dis- 
heartened by conscious guilt, and so 
confounded and intimidated by the au- 
thority of Moses, that they made no re- 
sistance. 

29. For Moses had said^ &c. This 
discloses the reason of the zeal and 
alacrity of the Levites in this trying 
scrvicci. They had been informed by 
Moses that the inflicting of vengeance 
on their guilty brethren would be a 
service so acceptable to God, that they 
would by performing it secure his 
' blessing ' by being confirmed in the 
sacerdotal office, and should by this 
act, as it were, 'consecrate' and initiate 
themselves unto God as by an offering 
of sacrifice. Accordingly it is said to 
the same purpose, Deut. 33. 8 — 10, 
*And of Levi he said, Let thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim be with thy holy 
one, &c., who said unto his father and 



may bestow upon you a blessing 
this day. 

30 IT And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Moses said unto the 
people, kYe have sinned a great 
sin : and now I will go up unto 
the Lord; > peradventure I shall 
»make an atonement for your 
sin. 

k 1 Sam. IS. 90, 23. Luke 15. 18. 1 3 Sam. 
16. 13. Amos 5. 15. m Numb. 35. 13. 

to his mother, I have not seen him ; 
neither did he acknowledge his breth- 
ren, nor know his own children ; for 
they have observed thy word and kept 
thy covenant. They shall teach Jacob 
thy judgments, and Israel thy law ; they 
shall put incense before thee, and whole 
burnt sacrifice upon thine altars.' This 
act of obedience was a kind of inaugur- 
ation, though a fearful one, of the tribe 
into their holy office. They thus wiped 
away as it were the stain which adhered 
to the escutcheon of their tribe from 
the conduct of their father Levi, who 
had wielded his sword unto sin in the 
affair of the Shechemites, Gen. 34. 25, 
in consequence of which he lost the 
blessing which would otherwise have 
been conferred upon him, and which 
the faithful and devoted conduct of his 
sons may be said to have regained.— 
IT Consecrate. Heb. telDT^ ifitj^a milu 
yedkenif Jill your hands. On the ap- 
propriate significancy of this term, see 

Note on Ex. 29. 9. IT That he may 

bestow upon you a blessing. The bless- 
ing of preferment to the rank of God'^s 
special ministers in the service of his 
house. 

30. Ye have sinned a great sin. From 
this it appears that all the guilty were 
not cut off by the sword of the execu- 
tioners. But those who w^re destroy- 
ed were probably the individuals who 
headed the rebellion, and of whom it 
was fit to make a signal example in 
order to inspire the rest with a salutary 
dread. The fact of their exemption 
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31 And Moaes n returned unto 
the Lord, and said, Oh, this peo- 

Ele have sinned a great sin, and 
aye omade them gods of gold. 

32 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 

B Deat. 9. 18. o ch. 80. 83. 

from the fatal stroke might possibly 
beget, in their minds, the persaasion 
that their guilt was not of a very deep 
dye ; but Moses here acquaints them to 
the contrary. He assures them that they 
— even they — ^had ' sinned a great sin ;' 
and not only so, he even expresses 
himself as if he deemed it somewhat 
questionable whether it would be con- 
sistent with the honor of God to grant 
them fo^iveness. ' I will go up unto 
the Lord ; peradventure I shall make 
an atonement for your sin.' He thought 
he might perhaps be made an instru- 
ment qf reconeiliction; for in no other 
sense could atonement be properly pre- 
dicated of Aaron's agency on this oc- 
casion. He was not without hope, nor 
yet was he destitute of fear; accord- 
ingly his words were calculated to 
preserve the people in a due medium 
between desponding dread and pre- 
sumptuous confidence. Such is the usu- 
al style of the Scriptures in their ad- 
dresses to flagrant sinners. Amos, 5. 
15, *S may be that the Lord God of 
hosts will be gracious unto the remnant 
of Joseph.' Jonah, 1. 6, 'What mean- 
est thou, O sleeper? arise, call upon 
thy God, if 90 be that God will think 
upon us, that we perish not.' Acts, 8. 
23, 'Repent therefore of this thy wick- 
edness, and pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven 
thee.' 

31. And Moses returned. From a 
comparison of this with the subsequent 
parts of the narrative we infer that this 
withdrawment from the people was not 
the same with that of forty days' dura- 
tion of which Moses thus speaks, Deut. 
9. 18, 'And I fell down before the Lord, 
as at the first, forty days and forty 



their sin: and if not, phlot me, I 
pray thee, q out of thy hook which 
thou hast written. 

P Pr. 60. 88. Rom. V. S. q Ps. 56. 8. * 
139.16. Dan. 13. I. Phil. 4. 3. Rev. 3. 5. 
* IS. 8. A 17. 8. Sc 80. 18, 15. A 81. 87. * 
98.10. 

nights; I did neither eat bread, nor 
drink water, because of all your sins 
which ye sinned, in doing wickedly in 
the sight of the Lord, to provoke him 
to anger.' The train of events is not 
very clearly detailed, but we are forced 
to the conclusion that Moses retired for 
a short time to consult the Most High 
once or twice in the interval between 
the first and second protracted term 
of forty days. See the remarks upon 
the order of occurrences in the next chap> 
ter.-— ^ir OA, this people have sinned a 
great sin, &c. The impassioned and 
pathetic tone in which he begins his 
prayer is very remarkable. He speaks 
like one who is overwhelmed virith hor- 
ror at the enormity of the sin, for the 
pardon of which he pleads. The Scrip- 
tures deal but sparingly in such inter- 
jectional phrases as the present, and 
wherever they occur they indicate the 
most profound emotion in the speaker. 
But Moses knew well, as do all other 
saints, that nothing is so efficacious in 
obtaining mercy as deep humiliation 
before God. 

32. Yet now f if thou uiU forgive their 
sin. This is an imperfect sentence, 
and ought undoubtedly to be printed as 
it is in many English editions of the 
Bible — 'Yet now if thou wilt forgive 
their sin — ; if uot,' &c. The Gr. has, 'If 
thou wilt forgive them the sin, forgive 
them.' Several modem versions pro- 
pose to supply the ellipsis in like man- 
ner ; but the suspension of the meaoiiig 
by such an expressive break is far more 
significant than any word which could 
be introduced to fill it up.—^IT Blot 
me, J pray thee, out of thy book; called 
Ps. 69. 29, ' the book of the living ;' 
Phil. 4. 3, ' the book of life ;' Ezek. 13 
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33 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, r Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of 
my book. 

34 Therefore now go, lead the 
people unto the place of which I 

r Lev. 23. 30. Ezek. 18. 4. 

9, ' the writing of the house of Israel.' 
The meaning is, let my name be no 
more in the number of those whom thou 
hast destined to live ; let me die with 
my people. For as the phrase, Is. 4. 3, 
' to be written with the living,' signifies 
to be preserved alive while others die, 
8o to be blotted out of the book of the 
Uving is tantamount to being taken out 
of life while others survive. There is no 
itttimatioD in these words of any secret 
book of the divine decrees, or of any 
thing involving the question of Moses' 
final salvation or perdition. He simply 
expressed the wish rather to die than to 
witness the destruction of his people. 
The phraseology is in allusion, prob* 
ably, to the custom of having the names 
of a community enrolled in a register, 
and whenever one died, of erasing his 
name from the number. 

33. Whosoever JuUk Hnned agUinit 
tMf &c. This seems intended to de- 
clare a general rule of proceeding in the 
divine government, in which an assur- 
ance is given that the innocent shall not 
be confounded with the gtiilty, bat that 
punishment should fall where it was 
justly due, and nowhere else. It was 
in the present case a clear intimation 
of mercy to the people, assuring their 
leader that they (should not be destroy- 
ed in a body, but those only who had 
merited cutting off by their sin. 

34. Behold mine Angel shall go hi- 
fore thee. As the term 'AngeP is m 
several cases in this narrative used as 
synonimous with the Pillar of Cloud, 
we should naturally be led to suppose, 
if the sequel were not inconsistent with 
it, that the meaning here was, that not- 
withstanding their recent high handed 



have spoken uoto thee: "Behold, 
mine Angel shall go before thee : 
nevertheless, *■ in the day when I 
visit, I will visit their sin upon 
them. • 

• ch. 33. 8, 14, Ac. Numb: SO. 10. t Dent. 
32. 35. Amos 3. 14. Rom. 2. 5, 0. 

iniquity, this guiding signal, this pro- 
tecting Presence, should still go with 
them. But upon comparing the passage 
before us with the words of Moses, ch. 
33. 13 — 16, it appears obvious that he 
took the word in a more genera} sense 
as simply indicating some kind ofprotU 
dential agency which should be exerted 
in their behalf while pursuing their 
journey through the wilderness. That 
this is a legitimate sense of the word 
'Angel ' any one may be convinced by 
referring to the scriptural use of the 
term as fully detailed in the Note on 
Ex. 3. 2. The promise, therefore, 
though consoling was yet vague. It 
left Moses in doubt as to the real char- 
acter of the Angel, i.e. agency, which 
he was taught to expect. Accordingly 
in his prayer in the ensuing chapter he 
earnestly beseeches for more precise 
information, and desires that no other 
than the particular 'Angel of the pre- 
sence' the majestic Shekinah, should 
accompany them. — >— IT NeverthelesBf 
in the day when I visits I will visit 
their sin upon them. That is, when I 
have occasion to visit them in judg- 
ment for other offences, I will remember 
their sin on this occasion, and increase 
their punishment on account of it. Ac- 
cordingly it has always remained as a 
tradition among the Jews, even to the 
present day, that in whatever atBictioos 
they have been made to experience there 
was mingled at least an ounce of the 
powder of the golden calf. The intima- 
tion conveys an important practica. 
lesson to the people of God in all ages. 
The effects of one sin may go to en- 
hance the punishment of another, and 
so we may have constant memoriak 
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35 And the Lord plagued the 
people, because nthev made the 
call which Aaron made. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AND the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Depart and go up hence, 

us Sam. IS. 9. AcU7.41. 

of a particular offence throughout the 
chastening discipline of a whole life. 

36. And the Lord plagued the people, 
&c. It is not clear that this statement re- 
fers to any particular plague or pesti- 
lence which occurred at thit ftme among 
the people. It maybe understood of the 
subsequent scourges and calamities 
which they suffered during their so- 
journ in the wilderness as long as Mo- 
ses lived. In this case it is but another 
mode of saying that the threa,tening 
denounced in the preceding verse was 
actually fulfilled nn their after experi- 
ence as a nation. At the same time, as 
there is no doubt that the order of events 
is very much transposed in this part of 
the narrative, there is nothing actually 
to forbid the supposition that the plague 
or stroke here mentioned is no other 
than the slaughter of the three thousand 
recorded in the next chapter. Indeed 
we think this on the whole the prefer- 
able interpretation^ IT Becauee they 

made,kc. That is, because they caused 
or procured to be made ; a phraseology 
of very frequent occurrence. Thus, 
Acts, 1. 18, Judas is said to have pur- 
chased a field, which, in fact, was pur- 
chased by the priests, but it is attributed 
,to Judas because his receiving and then 
returning the money, was the occasion 
of its being bought. The originators 
and procurers of evil are not to promise 
themselves impunity because they have 
prevailed Upon others to become their 
tools in its execution. The conse- 
quences will ' return to plague the in- 
ventors.' God'sjudgment is always ac- 
cording to truth, and he will charge 
Itoma guilt where it properly belongs. 



thou » and the people which thou 
hast brought up out of the land of 
Egypt, unto the land which I 
sware unto Abraham, to Isaac, and 
to Jacob, saying, b Unto thy seed 
will I give it: 

itch. 33. 7« 1> Gen. IS. 7. ch. S2. 13. 

I II  I  I I » « .III 111 II 

' Deos qui rogat, ille &cit,' he who aakt 
for gods makea them, 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The right adjustment of the events of 
this chapter in the chronological order 
of the narrative, is a matter attended 
with some difficulty. From the render- 
ing of our established version it would 
seem, that what was now said to Mosea 
was posterior in point of time to the in- 
cidents recorded in the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter ; but from an attentive 
consideration and collation of the tenor 
of the whole, we are persuaded, with 
Calvin and other critics of note, that 
the proper rendering of v. 1, is in the 
pluperfect — ^'the Lord had said' — and 
that the appropriate place for the inter- 
view and incidents here related is prior 
to the order and the promise contained v. 
34 of ch. 32. In that verse God declares 
his purpose of sending his angel before 
the people, and we naturally enquire 
how it happens that such an assurance 
was necessary? Was there any danger 
that an angel would not be sent ? Had 
any intimation been given that his guid- 
ing and protecting presence would be 
withdrawn? To this the correct an- 
swer undoubtedly is, that all that is re- 
lated in ch. 33, had occurred anterior to 
the promise made in ch. 32.34. God 
had threatened to send Moses and the 
people forward without the accom- 
panying presence of the Angel of the 
Shekinah, and it was only in conse- 
quence of the fervent intercession of 
Moses that he was induced to retract this 
dread determination. In the foregoing 
chapter, therefore, the historian merely 
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2 « And I will send an angel be- 
fore thee ; ^and I will drive out the 
Canaanite, the Amorite, and the 
Hittite, and the Ferizzite, the Hi- 
yitei and the Jebusite : 

e ch. 3S. 34. A 84. 11. i Deut. 7. 8S. Josh. 
M. 11. 



states in a sammary way the fact of bis 
earnest prayer and the concession made 
to it ; in the present, he goes back and 
relates minutely the train of circum- 
stances which preceded and led to the 
declaration above mentioned. In doing 
this he virtually makes known to us one 
main ground of the urgency of his sup- 
plications. He was afraid that God 
would withdraw the tokens of his vis- 
ible presence. As a punishment for the 
mad attempt of the people to supply 
themselves with a faise symbol of his 
presence, he was apprehensive he might 
be provoked to take from them the true, 
and hence his impassioned entreaty 
that God would not visit them with 
Bo sore a judgment. ^ But the particu- 
lars will disclose themselves as we 
proceed. 

1. And the Lord $aid, Heb. '-QH'^I 
mn^ va-yedabber Yehavah, €uid Jehovah 
had Mu'd; as the like phrase is of^en 
elsewhere to be translated. It is only 
the context in such cases that deter- 
mines the true mode of rendering.^— ~- 
ir Depart and go up hence f &c. These 
words, and what immediately follows, 
appear to have been spoken by God to 
Moses during his first sojourn upon the 
summit of the mount, and upon the oc- 
casion of the making of the golden calf. 
. In sovereign displeasure he turns the 
people over, as it were, upon Moses, 
whom he represents as having brought 
them out of Egypt, rather than him- 
self; and though he promises to make 
good his covenant with Abraham, and 
give them the land of Canaan, yet he 
intimates that they shall go forward 
without the extraordinary tokens of his 



3 e Unto a land flowing with milk 
and honey : f for I will not go up 
in the midst of thee ; for thou art 
a g stifiV necked people: lest bJcon* 
sume thee in the way. 

e ch. 3. 8. f ver. 15. 17. g ch. 33. 0. & 34 
0. Deut. 9 6,13. b ch. §3. 31. & 33. 10. 
Numb. 16. 31. 4ft. 

presence which they had hitherto en- 
joyed, and which would have been con- 
tinued to them but for their sin. Such 
language importSy however, a reserved 
prerogative of change in the dispen- 
sation announced if adequate reasons 
for it should occur. 

2. And I will send an angel befor$ 
thee. This clause is not to be under- 
stood as spoken to Moses, but is to be 
read in connexion with the preceding, 
V. 1, as a part of the promise to the 
fathers and their seed, which God is 
here reciting. The promise of the emis- 
sary angel was not, indeed, expressly 
made to either of the patriarchs here 
mentioned, but it was expressly made 
to the Israelites, Ex. 23. 20, and the 
whole is here brought together as one 
integral promise. 

3: For I will not go up in the midit 
of thee f &c. Chal. *l will not make my 
Shekinah C^fU^ID ehekinti) to go up in 
the midst of thee.' Arab. 'I will not 
make my Light (or Splendor) to go up 
amoi^ you.' Having recited the prom* 
ise formerly made of conducting them 
into Canaan by the medium of the Angel 
of his presence, or the Shekinah, the 
Lord here ostensibly retracts his prom- 
ise and announces a contrary intention. 
So perverse, stiff-necked, and rebel- 
lious had they proved, that they were 
to consider themselves as having for- 
feited the favor of such a presence, and 
as being righteously exposed to be \eCt 
in utter destitution of the symbol of 
their glory. Yet the well-grounded re 
mark of Scott is ever to be borne in 
mind, that < such > declarations rather 
express what God justly might do, what 
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4 IT And when the people heard 
these evil tidings, » they mourned : 
k and no man did put on him his 
ornaments. 

5 For the Lord had said unto 
Moses, Say unto the children of 

i Numb. 14. 1, 39. k Lev. 10. 6. fi Sam. 
19. 34. 1 Kings 31. 37. 3 Kings 19. 1. Esther 

4. I, 4. Ezra 9. 3. Job 1. SO. & 3. 18. Isai. 
32. 11. Ezek. 24. 17, 23. dc 36. 16. 

it would become him to do, and what 
be would do, were it not for some in- 
tervening consideration, than his irre- 
versible purpose ; and always imply a 
reserved exception, in case the party 

ojQTending were truly penitent.' 

IT Le$t I consume thee in the toay. 
Lest 1 should be constrained, by a just 
regard to my own glory, to come out 
in consuming wrath against your ini* 
quities. . 

4, 6. When the people heard these 
evil tidingSf they mourned. The an- 
nouncement was probably made to the 
people when Moses first came down 
from the mount, and after breaking the 
tables of stone. Their humiliation, 
therefore, took place in the interval be- 
tween the first and second period of 
forty days, during which Mbses with- 
drew himself from the congregation for 
the purpose of prayer and fasting. The 
efi^ct produced showed thi^t they were 
deeply sensible of the value of the 
blessing which^ they .were likely to 
lose. They were at once .filled with 
grief, which* expressed itself by the 
Usual external badges of * mourning,' 
viz., divesting themselves of their or- 
naments, although it appears from v. 

5, that this was at the some time in 
obedience to an express command of 
Jehovah. This was not only in order 
that they might evince the appropriate 
tokens of sorrow and humiliation, but 
also that they could make'sacrifices to 
God as well as to a golden oalf. While 
thus disrobed of their festive garments 
and precious jewels, and clad in the 
habit of penitents, God represents him* 



Israel, i Ye are a stiff-necked peo* 
pie: I will come up "^into the 
midst of thee in a moment, and 
consume thee : therefore now put 
off thy ornaments from thee, that 
I may nknow what to do unto 
thee. , 

1 ver. 3. m See Numb. 16. 45, 46. « Deut. 
8. 2. Ps. 139. 23. 

self as deliberating how to a^t towards 
them. But when God speaks of him- 
self in this language, as if perplexed and 
wavering in his mind, it is not to be un- 
derstood as intimating that such things 
actuaily exist; for < known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning of 
the world ;* nor can any occasion pos- 
sibly arise in which he ean be at a loss 
how to act. But he is pleased to speak 
in this way of himself in order to ao- 
comnnodate himself to our feeble appre- 
hensions^ Compare Hos. 6. 4. and Jer. 
3. 19, where Also the Most High speak» 
as if perplexed in his mind about the 
line of conduct he should pursue, and as 
wishing to show mercy, but not know- 
ing how to do it consistently with his 
own honor. All this is plainly capable 
of a sense entirely consistent with the 
reverence due to the Supreme Being. 
But while it is intimated that so long 
as impenitence continues hi knows not 
funo to exercise mercy to the sinner,. 
it is at the same time implied, that 
when once humbled for their iniquities 
he is at no loss how to act towards 
them ; he can then give fvee scope to 
the merciful and compassionate dis- 
position of his own heart. So it is 
clear that the language in the present 
case implied a design of mercy, provid- . 
ed they showed signs of repentance, 
and as they did demean themselves as 
those who were conscious of their de« 
linquencies and sincerely mourned, we 
may suppose that this fact added its 
weight to the fervency of Moses* pray« 
ers to give them prevalence with God 
in their behalf. 
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6 Aad the children of Israel 
stripped themselves of their oma- 
meats by the mount Horeb. 

7 And Moses took the tabema-r 
cle, and pitched it without the 
camp afar off from the camp, o and 

• ch.S9. 49,48. 

6. By Pi£ mount Horeb. Heb. VDS 
^*l!n m^A^r SorSff from mount £Ior«6» 
That is, 9t a considerable distance from 
it| as not worthy to stand in immediate 
^ozimity to it. The form of the ex- 
pression, however, in that sense is so 
singular, that we are strongly inclined 
to regard the preposition * irom' as a 
particle of tims ratber than of placet 
implying that from tha time of the oc. 
Qurrence of this transaction at Horeb| 
they divested themselves of their oma- 
mentSysad coatinaed to dispense with 
them during tha remainder of their so« 
JBuraing. Thns it is said, Num. 14. Id, 
*Am thoa hast forgina this people fron^ 
Egypt evea until novr;' i. e. from the time 
of their being in Egypt* Why may not 
the phrase ' £ttom Horeb' in the one in- 
stance be equivaknt to * from ^Egypt' in 
the other I See this assge of speech 
laore fiilly illustrated in the Note on 
Gen. 2. 10. 

7. And Momi took tk0 ttibernacU, &c. 
Heb. inun htHA$l, tlu tint. It is 
avident thai the tabernacle or tent here 
aa«ntioaed eoald not be that concerning 
which Mioses had be(bre received direc- 
tions, for that was not yet built j nor is 
it at all probable that the private tent 
of Mosesistobeunderstoodf for it ^ 
pears v. 8, that Moses himself went 
back and forth to and from this taber- 
ttacle as well as the rest of the congre- 
gation, from which it is to be inferred 
that he, as well as |hey, ordinarily re- 
aided within the camp. The probability 
therefore. U that the Israelites, previous 
to the erectioo of the prescribed taber- 
nacle, had stme kind of sacred tefit or 
portable temple ior the pjohlic perform- 
ance of religk>as. rites, which Moses, 

Vol. II. » 



called it the Tabernacle w the 
Congregation. And it came la 
pass, tMi every one which, p sought, 
the LoEs, went out ua^o the taber- 
nacle of the congregatijon, which 
was without the campt 

P Deal. 4. 29. S Sam, 31.1. 

as an argument of God's displeasure 
against Israel, on this, occasion, ordered 
to be removed from a camp so grossly 
profaned by idol-worship. It is in* 
deed objected to this^ that this taber- 
nacle now ^rst began to be honored 
with a new designation, and called 'iintk 
Hy\f2 okel moidf the tabernacle qf coa- 
vention, which is inconsistent with th^ 
idea of its having previouely been .em^ 
ployed for such a purpose. , But to. thia 
it may be replied^ that nothing forbids 
the rendering the clause ia the pluper^ 
feet, and considering it as introduced 
parenthetically-— ' And topk the taber<^ 
nade and pitched it without tl^e camp 
afar off from the camp (for he had 
caUed it the .Tahemada of Convene 
tiott) i and it eanoie to pass,' &e. It 
was so called because such was its ob- 
ject and use. It had hith«rtP served 
this purpose in the midst of the camp f 
but now as a sign of the divjLne aliena- 
tion and displeasure, and in order to 
quicken and deepen their penitence^ it 
was to be removed fron^ its former. po» 
sition, and stationed at a distance fron^ 
a locality which had forfeited its longer 
contin^ance upon it. The witbdraw«^ 
ment was an intims^tion to their senses 
of the fact announced by Moses of their 
purposed dereliction by Jehovah's pre- 
sence. ^fi had before promij)ed, ch. 
25. 8, to dwell among themi.in the 
midst of them, and as the oracular 
presence of the Deity wa^ supposed to- 
be especially connected with a tent or 
tabernacle, it may be suppoi^d that 
this temporar]( erection had beea pre- 
pared with that view, until the larger 
and more magnificent one designed, hy 
God himself should be built. But so 
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8 And it came to pass when Mo- 
ses went out into the tabernacle, 
that all the people rose up, and 
itbod every man q at his tent-door, 
and looked after Moses, until he 
was gone into the tabernacle. 

4 Numb. 10. S7. 

aggravated and enormous had beeh the 
offence recently committed, that the 
Most High proceeds now to indicate in 
a Tisible manner the retraction of his 
gracious promise, and instead of fix> 
ing the symbols of his presence in the 
^amp, to cause them to be removed and 
planted far away from the places which 
had contracted such foul defilement. 
— -T Every one which tought the 
Lord. Chal. 'Every one which sought 
doctrine (or information) fVom before 
the face of the Lord— went forth to the 
tabernacle of the house of doctrine 
which was without the camp.' The 
removal of the tabernacle -took away 
of course the facilities which the peo« 
pie had formerly enjoyed for consult^ 
ing the divine oracle. This they could 
no more do in the camp, but were 
obliged for the purpose to go "abroad 
to the place where God was henceforth 
pleased to manifest his presence. It 
is evident, therefore, that it was not a 
^o^(U withdrawment of the tokens of the 
divine fisivor. The Most High still pro- 
claimed himself willing to be sought 
imto. Intimations of mercy were thus 
mingled with the signs of displeasure, 
'lest the spirit should fkinl before him 
and thd souls which he had made.' It 
taaay still, however, be regarded as 
probabk that the people h^e spoken 
of did not actually enter info the taber- 
nacle — a privilege apparently reserved 
for Moses alone^^but only approilchi^ 
towardt it themselves, while Moses 
acted as their advocate in the busiiless 
which had brought then^out. 

8. Jt came to pdei when Moaee went 
9utf 9tc. The particulars here men- 
tioned 9.n not. as we suppose, to b6 un- 



9 And it came to pass, as Moses 
entered into the tabernacle, the 
cloudy, pillar descended and stood 
dt the door of the tabernacle, and 
tke LORD 'talked with Moses. 

rch. %fi. ». A 31. 18. Ps. 99. 7. 

derstood as having occurred on one spe- 
cial occasion only, but as being the 
ordinary accompaniments, for several 
days together, of Moses' ingress into 
the sacred teat whenever he entered 
it. His ordinary residence was doubt* 
less in the camp with his ftmily^ but 
in his office of intercessor, mediator, 
and judge, he had repeated occasions 
to go forth io this teot to hold inter- 
views with Jehovah ; and whenever this 
was the case^ as he was acting mi the 
behalf of the people, it was natural 
that they should watch with intense 
solicitude the visible indications of the 
issue of the affair. Thus the disciples 
' looked after' our Lord Jesus, when he 
ascended on high to enter into the holy 
place not made with hands, till ' a 
cloud received him out of their sight, 
as Moses here.' Henry. The station 
of the tabernacle, we think it prob- 
able, was somewhere on the side of the 
mountain, far indeed below' the summit, 
and yet in some conspicuous locality, 
that might be seen by most t>f the mul* 
titude below. The topographical fes- 
tures of the region are such that if the 
tent were without the camp it must ne- 
cessarily be upon some elevated ground, 
as all the valleys or wadys would of 
course be occupied by the tents of the 
congregation: 

9. The clouSy pUIar deeeended and 
'Stood ait the door of the tdbemade, 8tc. 
It descended from the summit to the 
less elevated part of the mountain 
where the Tabernacle atood. As the 
sublime object had probably remained 
entirely stationary for at least forty 
days, we- can easily imagine that it 
must have produced a d^ep sensatioa 
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10 And all the people saw the 
cloudy pillar stand at the taher* 
nacle-door: and all the people rose 

among the people to see it now again 
majestically moving from its place, and 
transferring itself down the mountain 
to the spot where the tent was fixed, 
and where Moses had now repaired. 
This would indeed verify the claim of 
the sacred structure to the title of 
< Tabernacle of Meeting,' when Jeho- 
vah by his symbol was thus pleased to 
meet with his servant in this op^n and 
honorary manner, in the sight of the 
awe-struck host. The effect would natU* 
rally be to inspire additional reverence 
for the person and authority of Moses, 
as one whom God saw fit to distinguish 
by the indubitable ^eal of his own selec- 
tion, and to endow with the highest pre- 
rogatives of a human mediator. The 
descent ojf the cloudy pillar at \\xt dqor 
of the tent would also tend to assure 
them that the rupture between God and 
his people was not utterly past heal- 
ing. Though withdrawn, in the with- 
drawing of the Tabernacle, from the 
midst of them, he was stiU accessible. 
With due reverence and patience and 
prostration of spirit they might still 
approach him, notwithstanding his of- 
fended majesty maintained a lofty and 
awful reserve which could not but en- 
gender some measure of trembling sus- 
pense. Nor is such an attitude un- 
wonted to the Holy One of Israel. He 
often hides his face from sinners that 
he may the npiore effectually incite them 
to seek him withjMroken hearts. Un- 
der his fatherly chastisement, therefore, 
we are not to give way so far to the 
promptings of terror or conscious guilt 
as to forbear to seek him, but even 
though from afar to make our earnest 
suit towards him. So long as the tokens 
of his presence are not entirely remov- 
ed, we are iiot permitted to nourish our 
despair. — r^ ^^^ the Lord talked with 
iioaes. The words * the Lord' are evi- 



up and' » worshipped, every man 
m his tent^door. 

 ch. 4. 31. 

dently supplied, as if there were in the 
original an ellipsis of the proper sub- 
ject of the verV But we have no doubt 
that the correct rendering is yielded by 
the omission of this phrase. The writer 
intended to say that the cloudy pillar 
talked with Moses ; nor is any thing 
farther necessary to justify the expres- 
sion than a reference to the view, so 
often repeated in the preceding Noteil, 
of the Shekinah of the Old Testament 
economy. The aerial column, as the 
enclosing receptacle of the inner 'Glory' 
was the symbol of the Lord's presence 
to his people, and was the visible oi^an 
of the communication of his will. In 
this character it bore the name, di^ 
played the attributes, ahd claimed the 
honors, of Jehovah himself. Nothing 
can be more pertinent (o this point than 
the language of the Psalmist, Ps. 99."^, 
'He spake to them in the cloudy pillar.' 
It would be easy to enlarge upon this 
explanation, and to show its immense 
importance as a clue to the solution of a 
multitude of passages which speak of 
the divine manifestations, but the ex- 
tended Note at the close of chapter 14, 
to which the reader is referred, will 
preclude the necessity of any fuller dis- 
cussion of the text before us. 

10. All the people rose up and wor- 
shipped ^ every man in his tent door. 
This is sometimes erroneously inter- 
preted of the more civil respect and 
homage paid by the people to Moses as 
he passed by the doors of their tents on 
his way to the Tabernacle of the Con- 
gregation. It was unquestionably a 
worship rendered to God in token of 
thjcir devout and grateful acknowlege- 
ment of his goodness in restoring to 
them, even though at a distance, the 
symbol of his gracious presoice. It 
was a virtual profession that, whatever 
had been their |kst obliquilies, they 
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, 11 And ( the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto, his friend. And he 

t Gen. 33- 30. Numb. 12. 8. Peut. 34» 10. 

^»««—  I llii m .III! i-ii K »i» I | i I I I  I ,1 . ii^ 

now considered him as the only proper 
oVJcct of adoraliooj and would hence, 
forth pay their homage to him alone. 
It was an act of humble reverence very 
naturally prompted by the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. 
How must their hearts have beat with 
tremulous anxiety as they stood at their 
tent-dpors an4 ' looked after Moses un- 
til he hfui gone into the Tabernacle !' 
Th^ir encainpment they had so sadly 
4e£iled by th^ir sin that they could not, 
but have deep misgivings whether . Je» 
bovah would any more return to them 
4fr accept their sacrifices; or listen to 
their prayers ^d praises. They could 
not but ask themselves, whether he 
would indeed ,meet Moses and them 
that sought him at ihe Tabernacle with- 
out the camp. , What a relief then to 
such doubts as these to see the cloudy 
pillar descend! How gladdening to 
their souls to behold even this partial 
intimation of the reconcileableness of 
their offended sovereign ! In the honor 
thus put qpoi^ their leader and advocate 
they could not but read a token of good 
to themselves. They had put off their 
ornaments in 9bedience to the divine 
ifyuECtioU} and now doulitless ^tood 
with teajs of repentan(;e awaiting the 

. indications of mercy or wrath. To the 
joy of their hearts they behold the sig- 

..nal of favor and foigiveness, and see 
themselves spared in that they feared ! 
How then could they fail to give vent 
to the admiring and adoring sentiments 
of ihei^ bosoms by falling down^ as 

. prostrate worshipperS| and acknowledg- 

. ing tlje clemency of the Most High ! 
11. And the Lord spake unto Mosea 

, face to fcLce, as, a man apeakeik Mnto his 
friend. That is, familiarly, and plain- 
lyi not in visiopsi dreaps, or dark ora* 



tumed again into the camp; but 
a his servant Joshua the son of 
Nun, a young man, departed not 
out of the tabernacle. 

«ch.94. IS. 

■Ill II. .11 ill III I 

cles — a privilege peculiar to Moses j 
Num. 12. 6 — 8, * If there be a prophet 
among you, I the Lord will make my- 
self known unto him in a vision, and 
will speak unto him in a dream. My 
servant Moses is not so, who is faith- 
ful in all my house. With him will I 
speak mouth to mouth, even apparently 
and no^ in dark speeches ; and the sim- 
ilitude of the Lord shall he behold.' 
It is clear however, that this must be 
understood in such a way as not to con- 
flict with -what is said, v. 30, <Thoa 
canst not see my face ; for there shall 
no man see nie and live.* There is a 
sense in which God never has been nor 
can be seen. Comp. John 1. 8. Col. 1. 
15. 1 Tim. 6. 16. Indeed we have no 
reason, to suppose that a purely spirit- 
ual being can in the nature of things t>e 
made visible to mortal eyes. We do 
not even see each other's spirits. We 
only see the outwaM material forms 
through which, as a medium, the in- 
ward spirit manifests itself. So in the 
present case. What Moses saw and 
held communion with was not God in 
' his intimate essence, but ' God in his 
sensible symbol of the Shekinah, and 
this as we have before remarked is re- 
peatedly called his" 'Face' or 'Presence.* 
See Note on Ex. 25. 30. Understood in 
this sense all difficulty vanishes at 
once, and leaves the two passages in 
entire harmony with each other.— Chal. 
'And God spake unto Moses word to 
word.' Gr. evcon-tov ev{i}iri&), pTesence to 

presence. IT His servant Jofhuaj the 

, son of Nun, a young man, departed not 
out of the tabernacle. As it is difficult 
to conceive for what purpose Joshua 
could have been required to remain in 
the Tabernacle after Moses had left 
it, there seems to be good ground for 
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12 If And Moses said unto the 
Lord, See, > thou sayest unto me, 
Bring up this people: and thou 
hast not let me know whom thou 



X ch. 32. 34. 



adopting the rendering of Junius and 
Tremellius, approved by Pool, Patrick, 
Rivet, Scott, and others, which runs 
thus ;--^He turned again into the climp, 
(he) and his servant Joshua, the son of 
Nun, a young man ; but , he (i. e. the 
Lord, as appearing in the ctoud) de- 
parted not out of the Tabemftcle.' The 
origiDal wil^ not only admit of this ver- 
sion^ but the disposition of the accents 
aeems rather to require it. Add to this, 
that the phrase < out of the tabernacle,* 
is in the Hebrew *■ oat of the midst of 
the tabernacle,' which is more cor^^ 
reetly applicable to the symbol of the 
Presence) for we hate no intimation 
that any other person than Moses went 
into the Tabernacle^ who s^ms to hive 
been alone admitted to the honor of 
conversing with the ditine Majesty. 
We have little hesitation therefore, on 
the whole, in adopting this as the true 
sense.— Ae to the epithet ' ybung man' 
applied to Joshua, it cannot be predi^ 
cated of bis age, fS»r he was nowabout 
fifty-three years old; but he was a 
young mail compared' with Mosei, and 
the original term *i;p3 fMor is often ap- 
plied to one on the ground of his acting 
in a n^inisterial or teriHU capacity, as 
is clearly^ shown in the Note on Gen. 
14. 24. 

12. And MoaH taid vnto the Lordf 
ttc. There are few portions of the en- 
tire Pentateuch where it is scTdifBcalt 
to settle with precision the order of 
events as in the narrative before us. 
As to the present interview, there caA 
be but little deubt that it took place 
before Moses went to pass the second 
forty days in the mount, but whether it 
is to be referred to the time when he 
interceded with God before coming 



wilt send with me. Yet thou 
hast said, 7 1 know thee hy name, 
and thou hast also found grace in 
my sight 

y ver. 17. Gen. 18. 19. Fs. 1.. 0. Jar. 1. 
5. JohttlO. 14, 15. Stim.}. 19. 

down with the tables, or to some sub- 
sequent date in the interval between 
the two forty-days' sojourns, is qnes- 
tioned by commentators. For om* 
selves, as before remarked, we incline 
to the opinion which supposes a trans^ 
position of events, and that this prayer 
of Moses was really offered at the time 
when he returned unto the Lord, ch. 
32. 91, and obtained the promiM of as 
emissary angel, ch. 83. 84. Bat < Angel,' 
is a term of large and somewhat inde^ 
inite import; implying any Hnd of 
pr&ddefiial agency by means of which 
Omnipotence might see fit te execute 
its plans. Moses therefore was desir- 
ous of more partieid&r infMrmation: 
He wished to hate the accompanying 
presence, not m^ely of an Angel, but 
of the Angtl, i. e. the Angel of th^ 
divine Face ; the same Angel which had 
hitherto condttoted their march in the 
Oloudy Pillar. In uiiging his plea for the 
bestowmeni of this blessing, he avails 
himself of the interest vfhieh he 'himself 
had with God as a special object of his 
liivor, as one whom* be * knew by name,' 
i. e. as a particular friend and con* 
fidant, rendered in the Gr. 'I know thee 
above all ;' and in the Arab. *I have 
ennobled thy name.' God had ofibred 
to destroy the whole nation of Israel, 
and raise up another from Moses* loins, 
and this token of ' good- will he lays 
hbid of as a ground of hope that the 
object of his entreaty would not be de> 
nied hini. ' It is not indeed to be sup* 
posed that in using this language Mo» 
s^s claimed a degree of personal merit 
sufiicient to be the f«iundation of such 
a request, but he knew that one favef 
on the* part of God was a pledge and 
precursor of others, and probably the 
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13 Now therefore, I pray thee, 
s if I have found grace m thy sights 
»shew me now thy way, that I 
may know thee, that I may find 



z ch. 34. ft. • Ps. i6. 4. ft 37. 11. ft 86. 11. 
ft 119. 33. 



T«ry fact that he, notwitbstandiug his 
unworthiDess, had beea sq graciously 
dealt with, was the moving cause of 
his earnest petition for stiU farther 
Vianifestatioos of his kindness and care. 
As God had been good to him in de- 
spite of his deserts, why might he not 
sue for augmented acts of clemency? 

13. 8htw me now tky way. That is, 
show me the way ia which thou wouldst 
have thy pec^le conducted to their in- 
beiitance. Show me thy views and 
purposes, thine intended way$ of acting 
and thy requirements of me in refer- 
ence to this great object. 6r. c/i^aytaw 
f»i vsmrroVf ducover thyeelf to me. 
Chal. 'Show me the way of thy good* 
aess.'. Arab. 'Show me the ways of 
thy good-will.' Sam. 'Show me thy 
wnyp.*— IT That I fnay know thee, 
that I may find grace in thy Hght. It 
will be observed that, the plea here is 
pecuUitr, and the logic sudi as can be 
fully appreciated only by a pious heart. 
He makes the fact of his having found 
grace already an argument for his find- 
ing StiU more. 'Lord, if it be so that 
I have* indeed found acceptance with 
thee, then may I not confidently im- 
plore -of thee that thou wouldst mani- 
fest thy mind and will to thy servant, 
so that in obeying it, I may continue to 
experience the >uninterrupted and grow- 
ing exhibitions of thy favor towards 
me. Grant me .light that I may con- 
tinue Ao yield thee love.^ IT Consider 

that thi* nation ie thy people. In the 
spirit of true prayer he presses into his 
aervice every argument thi^fe can in- 
crease the cogency of his plea. He 
does not beg the desired favor merely 



grace in thy sight : and consider 
that this nation is b thy people. 
14 And he said, ^My presence 
shall go with //i«e,'and I will give 
thee <* rest 

b Deut. ft. 26, 2ft. Joel 2, 17. « ch. 18. 21. 
ft 40. 34,-88. Uai. 63. 0. dDeut. 3. 90. 
Josh. 81. 44. 4& 22. 4. ft 83. 1. F>. «5. II. 

on the ground of what he might be per- 
mitted to urge on Jiis own account, but 
he reminds the Most High that the peo- 
ple of whom he was constituted leader 
stood in a peculiar relation to him their 
covenant God and Portion. He had 
chosen their fathers, he had delivered 
them from bondage, he had adopt- 
ed them as his own, he had crowned 
them with precious promises, and by 
all the ties which bound them to him- 
self he beseeches that he would not 
leave nor cast them off. Though uu 
terly unworthy, yet consider that they 
are thine, 

14. And he said, ,My presence shaU 
go with th^e. Heb. "Db*^ "^t panai 
yiltkuy my face ehall go, Chal. < My 
Majesty (TiXm shekintij my Sheki- 
nah) shall go.' Arab. 'My Light (or 
Splendor) shall walk with thee until 
I cause thee to rest.' The prayer of 
Moses pi length prevails. Jehovah 
vouchsafes to him a definite assurance, 
that the object of his suit, viz., the 
same visible symbol of the divine pre- 
sence which they had hitherto enjoyed, 
should be granted to accompany the 
host in their onward march to Canaan. 
More than this they did not need, and 
less than this could never satisfy one 
^ho had. thus experienced the divine 
guidance and protection, This Presence 
was in truth no other than what is call* 
ed. Is. 63. 9, ' the Angel of God's pres- 
ence^' who saved^ sustained, and guided 
the chosen people all the days of old. 
As to the relation which this Presence- 
angel bore ^o Christ in his human mani- 
festation, see the Note on the Cloudy 
Pillar at the close^ of the thirteenth 
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15 And he said unto him, • If thy 
presence go not unth me, carrjr tis 
not op hence. 

16 For wherein shall it he known 
here that I and thy people hare 
found grace in thy sight? fJs it 
not in that thou goest with us? 

e ver. 3. ch. 34. 9. ' Numb. 14. 14. 



chapter.— V And IvMl give thte rest. 
That i8> by sabduing all thine eoemies 
and planting ih$e in triumph in the land 
of promise— a promise made, however, 
not to Moses in person, bat to> the col* 
lectiTe people. It is in fact the. Pres- 
ence who is speaking, for it was with 
the Shekinah that Moses held inter* 
coarse throughout the whole of the time 
embraced in this narrative. 

15. {f thy pTMtnct go nef , tec. Heb. 
tt'^Din ^^aB "jm DK *m en paniska 
hoUkimt if thy face da not go. If we 
have not the peculiar fnanifeetation of 
thy presence through 'the wonted me- 
dium, carry us not np hence. Without 
this it were better that they should re- 
main, even at the hazard of eventually 
wasting away, in the desert. With 
several commentators we take this and 
the following verse to have been utter- 
ed by Moses before God gave him the 
promise in the verse preceding. The 
proper translation of fhe opening clause 
we have little doubt is, *For Moses had 
said, &c.' The words are intended to 
discover to us the reason of God's giv- 
ing him the specific promise. It was 
because Moses had made a specific re- 
quest to that effect. Otherwise, we 
cannot se^ a sufiicient ground for his 
so urgently renewing the petition when 
God had just engaged to grant it. Was 
it decorous in him to speak as if he 
doubted whether Jehovah were really 
in earnest in what he promised ? As 
to V. 17, which might seem at first view 
to conflict with this suggestion, we re- 
gard it as merely Moses' own record, 



So s shall we he separated, I and 
tky people, from all the people 
that are upon the fa(^ of the 
earth. 

17 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, h I will do this thing also that 
thou hast spoken: for thou hast 

ff ch. 34. 10. Deut. 4. 7, 34. % Sam. 7. 83. 
1 Kings 8. 53. Pa. 147. 20. kGen. 19.21. 
James 5. 10. 

slightly varied, of what God had said, 
V. 14. As that answer had come in< a 
little out of place, he here recites the' 
substance of it again. We feel on the 
whole quite satisfied that all the con- 
versation we are now considering tran- 
spired before Moses came down from 
the interview recorded, ch. 32. 31 — 36 
It was on the same occasion also that 
he besought a view of the divine glory, 
though the mention of it was omitted 
in its proper connexions. Nothing in 
more common than a similar usage of 
transposition among the sacred wri^^ 
ters.-— ^ir 8o ehall we he aepa/rated. 
Heb. *)3'^^D9 niphlinu, gloriouely or 
nubrveUotuly separated; as the term is 
explained at length in the Note on Ex. 

8. 22. Gr. tvlo^avBnvo^Ai tyta Tt KM h 
Xaos iTotj I shall be glorified and also 
thy people. The guidance of the Pillar 
of Cloud, as the sensible repteitentative 
of the God of Israel, was the grand and 
glorious prerogative that distinguished 
them from all other people. The daily 
supply of manna was indeed a miracu- 
lous token of the divine regard, but it 
was not so strikingly, so signally, su- 
pernatural as the mystic aerial colunm 
brig'htening into a fiery pillar by night) 
and darkening into a majestic cloud by 
day. It was not, however, merely as a 
splendid visible phentmienon that Mo- 
ses prized its presence. It was because 
Jehovah was in it. The virtue of his in- 
efiable name ; the efllcacy of his attri- 
butes ; the demonstration of his god- 
head; the preintimative shadow and 
symbol of his Son, was in it, and it 
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ibund Mce in my sight, and il 
know tnee by name. 



* ver. 19. 



^as nuunly this whicli gaTe it value 
in his eyea. 

18. And he taidj 1 benech thee, show 
me thy glory, Heb. T^^ n» M ^^^ 
harHtii na eth kebodskaf make m« I pray 
thee to eee thy glory. Gr. e/i^ovcaov fioi 
otmrovj manifett or dieplay thyself to 
ffiee. Arab. 'Show me even thy Light 
(fit Splendor) .* The request of Moses, 
coached in these words, involves con* 
sidesntions of a deep and mjrsterious 
nature, before which we are instinctive* 
ly prompted to shrink back abashed, 
with covered iaee and a sool filled with 
awe. Yet as it forms a part of the sacred 
record, and was doubtless intended to 
be understood by those for whose bene« 
fit it was written, we may humbly essay 
to ascdrtain the true import of the re- 
questy together with that of the answer 
made to it. In stating then our imr 
pressionsof the drift of these words, we 
do not hesitate to believe, that Moses, 
in beseeching that God would grant him 
a view of his glory^ had respect prime* 
rily to Avieible glory j some tbing which 
could be seen with the bodily eyes, 
and not merely to a perception of the 
divine essence or an inward, mental, or 
spiritual appcehension of. the divine at> 
tributes. We do not say that the ob> 
jfiCX of his request was exclusive of such 
an inward sense or discovery of the 
divine perfections as we should perhaps 
most naturally connect with a sight of 
the glory of God ; but we are still satis- 
fied from the context that the prominent 
idea cqnveyed in the words of Moses' 
request is that of a eeiuible manifesto' 
tian of the divine glory. From what 
he had: already seen of the previous 
theophaaies vouchsafed to him, and 
probably also from what he had heard 
of similar discoveries made to others, 
he was no donbt led to suppose that 
there was something still behind— some 



18 And he said, I beseech thee, 
shew me hthy glory. 

k ver. SO. 1 Tim. 6. IS. 

iuefiable brightness, or beauty, or ma- 
jesty ,-^immensely transcending all that 
he had hitherto been permitted to wit- 
ness. He doubtless felt that he had 
not yet been favored to behold or un- 
derstand all that was involved in the 
wondrous symbol of the Shekinah. 
With iu daily sombre aspect and its 
nightly efihlgence his senses were in- 
deed familiar ; but he was assured with- 
in himself that he had never been ena- 
bled to penetrate fully its hidden re- 
cesses. Neither his eyes nor his mind 
had pierced to its central mystery. Ac- 
cordingly he here expresses ad earnest 
wish to be favored with a deeper in* 
sight into this marvellous and mystio 
object. He would be made acquainted 
with the nucleus enwrapped in such a 
splendid envelope. And having thus 
for prevailed with God by his fervent 
intercession- on behalf of the people, he 
is emboldened to go still farther in hi* 
request, making one concession an ar- 
gument for seeking another. Whether 
he conceived that any corporeal sem* 
blanos would be developed to his vision^ 
we have no means of ascertaining ; but 
we believe he had some dim and shad* 
owy impression that the mystery of 
the Shekinah had a close relation to 
the mystery of redemption, and that 
a preintimation of the future glorious 
manifested person of the Messiah was 
in some way couched in this sublime 
symbol. And in this we cannot que»i 
tion that he was right. The glory of 
the Shekinah was the Old Tesmment 
manifestation of Christ. He was its 
inner essence. It was he who was the 
true Face or Presence of Jehovah, and 
as we have before remarked vol. I. p. 
167, one grand object of the Savior's 
transfiguration on the mount was to 
afibrd evidence to the senses of the 
identity of his glory with that of t(e 
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19 And he said, il will make all 
my goodness pass before thee, and 
I -wm proclaim the name of the 
Lord before thee; mand will be 

1 ch. 34. 5, 0; 7. Jer. 31. 14. n Rom. 9. 
15, 16, 18. 

: •• ' •••• - '■' '  - ' 

ancient Shekinah. Of this truth Moses 

had undoubtedly a very vague and in* 
adequate conception, and yet the little 
that he did apprehend of it only stimu- 
lated his desire for fuller disclosures. 
In the answer which God retun^ed, and 
the partial conxpliance which he yield- 
ed, we seem to read a virtual allow- 
ance of the justness of his main im- 
pression, grounded no i^oubt upon the 
iact| that it was Qod^s design- from all 
eternity to appear to the .bodily eyes of 
his saints in a visible external glory in 
the person of Christ as Grod-man me- 
diator. Of this (act all the sensible 
manifestations which be . had made to 
Moses and other holy men were pre- 
sages and pledges. Their full impprt 
indeed had never been understood, nor 
was it possible that it should be ; yet 
Moses was led to think it possible that 
he might be more largely informed up- 
on the subject than he had ever y^t 
been, and God ^eems not to have been 
displeased with his desire. Yet he is 
told that so long as he was^ in the flesh 
it could not be gratified to its full ex- 
tent. The revelation vouchsafed must 
be governed by the measure of his ability 
to receive it, and by the useful ends to 
be answered by it. Accordingly in the 
reply Jehovah says ; 

19. I will tnflki ail my goodn$$s pass 
htfore thee. Heb. "^^ItD ^ Jml toobi. 
Gr. TrapaX$wropai ^rporepoi eov rif io^ip ftov, 
I vHll poachy htfore thee toith my Glory; 
from which it would appear that the 
Seventy regarded the expression as hav- 
ing reference to (i senHble and not mere- 
ly a merUai manifeatation. So also the 
Arab. 'I will lyiake all my ^ight (or 
Splendor) to pass. by in ,thy presence.' 
The Syriac, however^ has 'all my bleat- 



n gracious to whoqi I will be gm* 
cious, and will shew joaercy to 
whom I will shew meiicy. 

B Rem. 4.. (1,^6* 



edneaay and the Chal. retains the Heb. 
* goodness.' The true import of the 
original, therefore, remains to Ite ac* 
curately weighed j and this can only be 
done by a reference to dominant utoge. 
The radical ^yo toby good, as an ad- 
jective is expressly used in re/erence 
to personal qualities which address 
themselves to the eye, and to which in 
English we apply the epithet goodly. 
Thus it is said of Joseph, Gen. 39. 6. 
that be was ' goodly and well-favored,' 
and so of Moses, Ex. 2. 2, that he. was 
'a goodly child.' Indeed one of the 
most comnion applications of the word 
in this form is to those properties of 
objects which come within the cog- 
nisance, of the outward senses, as any 
one may be satisfied who will refer 
either to a Hebrew or ilnglish Coa- 
cordance. The same idea is perhaps 
still more prominent in the abstract 
substantive !11t3 toob, goodneaa, which 
is a designation for whatever . strikes 
the senses as pleaaantydgreeabUy beau^ 
tifuly precioua. Thus Gen. 24. 10, * And 
the .servant took ten camels of the 
camels' of his master, and departed; 
for all the gooda (Sltt) of his were in 
his hand j* where we have endeavored 
to show in qur Note that the term is 
used to denote the rich, choice^ and 
preciovathinga which the servant took 
from his master's effects for a present 
to Rebekah and her family. Gen. 45. 
18, * I will give you the good (ilD) ot 
the land of Egypt ;' i. e. the choicest 
and best parts. Deut. 6. 10, 11, 'To 
give thee great and goodly (tQt\) cities 
which thou buildedst not, and houses 
full of all good thinga (miD) which 
thou filledst not,' &c. Is. 1. 19, ' If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
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the good (^Ito) of the land.' In all 
these cases it is evident that the lead* 
ing import 4yf the term is that ofaenaiMe 
or phyncal goodj and not of a tnoral 
attribute so denominated, which is more 
' frequently expressed by the term TOn 
heeed, as in ch. 34. 6, — * the Lord God, 
^merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness (n&n) and 
,truth/ &c. I^or, in reference to the 
pretent passage, does it by any means 
appear how a moral attribute could be 
properly said to pass by or before any 
one. Yet it cannot be questioned that 
in other connexions, though of rare oc- 
currence, the sense of moral goodness 
or benignity is conveyed by the term, 
or more properly the fruits of such an 
attribute, as Ps. 31. 20.— 145. 7. Is. 
63. 7. Now in the present instance, if 
the answer of Jehovah might be sup- 
posed to be governed by the tenor of 
Moses' request, we should naturally 
expect that the favor promised to be 
granted would be sometbidg which 
should in some way address itself to 
the senses of the petitioner } for it was 
doubtless mainly a sensible revelation 
which he desired to have made to him. 
His request was 'make me see thy 
glory;' and in the answer to this, v. 
22, it is said, ' It shall come to pass, 
while my glory passeth by,' &c., but in 
the verse before us God says, ' I will 
make all my goodness pass before thee.' 
•It is evident, therefore, that the display 
of the ' goodness' and the ' glory' is 
identical, and as the latter implies 
soipething addressed to the senses, so 
also does the former. We infer then 
thai the leading idea conveyed by the 
term !21t3 goodness in the connexion is 
that of something superlatively fair^ 
beautiful f exquisite^ excellent ^ splendid 
— whatever in fine could enter the con- 
ception of the most transcendant and 
gloTipjxs visible display which the Deity 
co^ld make of himself to human vision. 
At the jsame time, it must be granted 
that the mental transition from this 



grosser sense of the term 'goodness,* 
in its present connexion, to that of the 
cbmbination of morai quaUtiet so de- 
nominated, it easy and nataral, and al- 
most necessary. ' The most gorgeous 
and dazzling exhibition of a merely 
sensible glory would leave the mind un> 
satisfied, except so far as it could be 
regarded as a kind of outward reflec> 
tion of mental and moral attributes of 
corresponding character. In like man- 
ner, the external forms of beaaty in the 
works both of nature and art produce a 
powerful effect upon us only as we see 
reflected in them the emanations of in- 
tellectual and moral properties. 

We doubt not, therefore, that there 
was in these words of Jehovah a latent 
implication, that the exhibition about 
to be made to his servant should involve 
something more than a splendid phe- 
nomenon addressed to the outward eye. 
A glorious though partial disclosure 
should indeed be made to his sight; 
but he should withal be enabled by 
means of a supernatural illumination 
to pierce beyond the sensuous imagery, 
and comprehend its interior meaning. 
He should have a mental perception of 
those divine perfections which were 
so illustriously displayed in connexion 
with the sublime spectacle of the She- 
kinah, and the objects for which it 
was granted to the chosen people. 
The record of the factSf as given in 
the ensuing chapter, show conclusively 
that this is the true import of the de- 
claration before us.— -^IT I will pro- 
claim the name of the Lord before thee. 
Heb. ^-^Dloi mn'^ taon *^r«np Itarathi 
heshem Yehovah lepanika, twill call in 
the name of Jehovah before thee. The 
sense is no doubt substantially given in 
our version, viz., that he would pro- 
claim the name, or in other words 
would declare the nature, (he char- 
acter, which was always to be associ- 
ated in their minds with the august de- 
nomination, Jehovah. He would make 
it known as implying or carrying with 
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iO And he said. Thou canst not 
see my face: for o there shall no 
man see me and live. 

o Gen. 33. 3a. D6ut. & 84. Judgi 6. 82 <fe 
13. 22. isal. 0. S. Rev. 1. 16, 17. See ch. 
84. 10. 

it the exercise of a holy sovereigpity in 
the bestowment of grace aod mercy up- 
on such objects as to him seemed good. 
The meaning therefore is ; ' I will pro- 
claim myself in passing by thee as the 
Lord whose prerogative it is to be gra- 
cioiui to whom I will be gracious, and 
to have mercy upon whom I will have 
mercy. This shall be the substance of 
what I will proclaim respecting the im- 
port of that great and fearful name.' 
The clause thus understood is therefore 
a mere brief, compend of the more ex- 
panded declaration, ch. 34. 6, 7. It is 
to be observed, however, that some crit- 
ics take these words simply as yield- 
ing a reason for compliance with Moses' 
request. As such a supernatural mani- 
festation of himself to any person was 
a special favor on the part of Jehovah, 
to which no one could lay claim as a 
right ; therefore the scope of the clause 
they think is to preclude any objection 
to his thus distinguishing Moses rather 
than any other of the Israelites, or the 
Israelites themselves, rather than any 
other nation. With them accordingly 
the * and' is equivalent to * for.' * I will 
make all my goodness to pass before 
thee, &c., for it is my prerogative to 
show favors of this kind to whomsoever 
I will.' For ourselves we prefer the 
former interpretation.. .. 

20. Thou cansi not see my /«cc, &c. 
That is, thou canst not fiilly and ade- 
quately see ; thou canst not, in thy mor- 
tal state, receive the full unclouded blaze 
of glory which constitutes the visible 
symbol of my face or presence. It is 
remarkahle that one of .the Rabbinical 
writers speaks thus upon the text before 
us ; 'Of that divine glory mentioned 
in the Scriptures, there is one deg^ree 



21 And the Loap said, Behold 
there is a place by me, and thou 
shalt stand upon a rock: 

22 And it shall come to pass, 
while my ^ocy paseeth bf, that I 



which the eyes of the prophets were 
able to explore ; another which all the 
Israelites saw, as the cloud aqd con- 
suming fire; the third is so Wight and 
so dazzling, that no mortal is able to 
comprehend it; but should any one 
venture to look on it, his whole frame 
would be dissolved.' 12. Jehudah, 
Sepher Cosri, P. 4. § 9. In such in- 
conceiveable splendor is the divine Ma- 
jesty revealed to the inhabitants of the 
celestial world, where he is said to 
' dwell in the light which no man can 
approach unto' — an intimation which 
was probably suggested to the mind of 
Paul by the very incident we are now 
considering. That Moses had previous- 
ly been favored, in some degree f with 
the vision of God's face in the bright 
cloud of the Presence, is clear from v. 
U, where it is expressly said that ' the 
Lord spake unto Moses /ac< to face^ as 
a ifian speaketh unto his friend.' But 
that was a limited degree of disclosure 
compared with that which he now 
sought, and of which the Most High 
predicates the impossibility of grant- 
ing it. The implication is obvious that 
the display of that uncreated splen- 
dor which pertained to Christ as the 
^brightness of the Father's glory,' would 
be alt6gether too overpowering for a 
tenant of flesh, and could be accord- 
ed only to those who were translated 
into the world of light. At the scene 
of the Savior's transfiguration on the 
monnt, some measure of this glory 
was displayed, but even then we have 
reason to believe it was a mitigated 
manifestation, or the powers of life in 
the disciples would have been utterly 
extinguished. It is only in a future states 
when this mortal shall put on immor- 
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will put thee Pitt a cleft of the 
rock ; and will q cover thee with 
my hand while I pass by : 

PlMi.S.Sl. qP8;n. 1.4. 



tality, that the desire which prompted 
Moses' petition can be gratified. Then, 
if his, 'we shall see him as he is/ 
without a medium and without a cloud. 

-; IT There thcUl no man see me, and 

live. Or perhaps more literally, ' there 
shall no man see me, and be alive^* 
this vision is impossible to men in 
their present state of existence^ they 
must first pass through death, or be 
translated, before they are capable of 
beholding it. This sense is somewhat 
milder than the common one, as it rje- 
moves the lAe&oi arbitrary destructive- 
hess from the expression, and substi- 
tutes that of intrinsic f or perhaps we 
may say, physical impossibility. At 
the same time it is unquestionable, 
that it was the deceived opinion among 
the ancient Israelites, wM^ no one can 
show to have been false, that a full 
view of the divine glory would at once 
be fatal to the beholder. Comp.^en. 
16. 13. Judg. 6: 22, 23, and 13. 22. And 
it is somewhat confii'matory of this that 
whep the Shektnah, or divine glory, 
filled the tabernacle, Ex. 40. 35, Moses 
was not able to enter into it, i.e. he could 
not make the attempt with safety to his 
life. So also afterwsCrds ai the dedi- 
cation of the temple, 3 Chron. 7. 1; 2, it 
is said, *The glory of the lord filled 
the hous^, and the priests could not en- 
ter into the house, because the glory of 
the Lord had filled the Lord^ hotise.' 
The difficulty in both cases was the 
same. The glory was too splendid for 
human endurance. God 'must * hold back 
the face of his throne,' if he would spare 
the visdal and vital powers of feeble 
worms. Eyed the partial display that 
was made to Paul on his way to Da- 
mascus struck him 'with a blindness of 
some days continuance. But in hieaven 



23 And r will take away mine 
hand, and thou shalt see my hack 
parts: but my face shall 'not be 
seen. ^ 

r yer. 20. John 1. 18. 

the difi&culty is removed. It is the 
ble^feted prerogative of the tenants of 
that world of light, that they are pre- 
pared to enjoy what is prepared to be 
enjoyed. Hev. 22. 4, ^His servants shall 
see his face J 

21—23. And the Lord saidy Behold f 
there is a place by fne^ '&c. It is clear 
that God wk^ n6t dispte&s^d with the 
petition of his servant. He saw that it 
was not prompted by an idle curiosity 
or k vain presumptidn, but frbm a fer- 
vent desire to enjoy^ more of the bright- 
ness of his presence. He was willing, 
therefore, to comply with' it as fir as 
would be either safe or profitable for 
him. Bot in err^r to this the imbecility 
of his nature required that certain 
precautions should be adopted. The 
splendor- of a full display of his glory 
Would be wholly insufferable, and meanar 
mu^t be resorted' to to soften and miti- 
gate the manifestation so that his feeble 
powers would be able to beelr it. Ac- 
cordingly he informs him that there is 
a i'ocky recess in some part o{ the 
mount near where the Cloud was abid- 
ing, into which he should enter, and after 
being still farther overshadowed by the 
divine hand, (Arab. ' t will overshadow 
thee with my cloud*) should be per- 
mitted to behold a transient glimpse of 
the overpowering brightness of Jeho- 
vah. But even this' was not to "be a 
VieW^ of his face. The interposing me- 
dium was to screto the virion from his 
sight till h had passed by, and then he 
was t6 look upon it and behold his back 
parts, as one might behold the back of 
a royal personage as he moved along 
in majestic state in front of his train. 
Arab. 'I will then take awiiy my elodd, 
that' thou mayst see the back parts of 
my Angel, for his face is not to b# 
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seen.' The laogaage of £lihu in Jobj 
ch. 36. 32, is peculiarly applicable to 
this p«rt of the narrative ; * With clouds 
he covereth the light, and commandeth 
it not to shine, by the cloud that com- 
eth betwixt.' The language of the de- 
scription is necessarily borrowed from 
human things, though jve see no reason 
to doubt that it was as literally correct 
as the nature of the case would allow. 
Even if it be granted that Omnipotence 
could so have softened the front asp$ct 
of the glory as to make it tolerable to 
Moses' eyes, and displayed it in a sta- 
tionary-form without passing by, yet no- 
thing could be more expressive than the 
mode adopted to convey the intimation, 
that while a lotoer degree of disclosure 
could be made to him, a high§r could 
not. This would be still more indubit- 
able from the effect produced. Partial 
and moderated as the revelation was, 
yet the (ace of Moses caught a super- 
natural lustre from the glory as it pass- 
ed, which remained with him when he 
came down from the mount, and which 
was so overpowering to the beholders 
that, from a regard to their Weakness, 
he veiled himself before them> * If then 
a more reflected radiance from the 
countenance of Moses, and that too 
coming from the hinder part of the re- 
splendent pfaenonemon, was so tran- 
scendantly glorious,^ what must have 
been the effect of the unclouded light 
of Jehovah's face! Yet let us repeat 
m reference to this whole gracious 
manifestation, that the glory beheld 
was unquestionably the glory of Christ. 
Nor are we prepared to deny that a re- 
splendent human form, preibtimative 
of the Divine Man, Christ Jdsus, was 
vaguely presented to his view. At any 
rate we would have the following pas- 
sage MteQtively considered in this con- 
nexion, Num. 12. 6 — 8, <And he taid, 
Hear now my words: If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will 
make myself known unt& him in a 
viBion> and will speak unto him in a 
Vol. II. 21 



dream. My servant Moses is not so, 
who is faithful in all miiie house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently^ and not in dark speeches j 
and the nmUitude of the Lord shall ?ic 
behold:* What can be meant by Moses^ 
beholding ' the similitude of the Lord^ 
but his being favored with the display 
here recorded ? And what is the simil- 
itude of the Lord but he who is the 
* brightness of the Father's glory and 
the expreae image of his person.' At 
the same time it was not, we believe, 
a view of Christ's glory in his state of 
humiliation and suffering, as the man 
of sorrows, that was accorded to Mo- 
ses, but of the glory of his post>resur* 
rection state of exaltation and honor^ 
when he shall be revealed from heaven 
in a splendor that shall darken the light 
of the sun. For a somewhat more ade- 
quate view of this state we must have 
recourse to the scene of the Savior's 
transfiguration, when a cloud also over* 
shadowed the disciples, as it doubtless 
did Moses ; and when Moses and £llias 
were present in glorified forms, prob- 
ably because they had both in the very 
same place been favored with a remark- 
able manifestation of the Deity, a co- 
incidence by the way that has general- 
ly been overlooked, but about which 
there can be no doubt. As to Moses, 
the present narrative is sufilciently ex- 
plicit, and as to Elijah we are told, 
1 Kings, 19. 8 — U, that he arose and 
went in the strength of his supernatural 
supply of food ' forty days and forty 
nights unto Horeb, the mount of God. 
And he came thither unto a cave and 
lodged there.' This was probably the 
same cave into which Moses was made 
to enter on the present occasion. Eli- 
jah,, however, was commanded to gp 
forth, and to stand upon the mount be- 
fore the Lord ; 'And behold, the Lord 
passed by,' as he had done in the case 
of Moses, though m a different mode of 
manifestation. Still it vras a real the- 
ophany with which he was favored, and 
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AND the Lord said unto Moses^ 
»Hew thee two tables of stone 
like unto the first: ^and I will 
write upon these tables the words 
that were in the first tables which 
thou brakest. 

2 And be ready in the morning, 
and come up in the morning to 

« ch. 8S. 10, 19. Peat 10. 1. b ver. S8. 
Deut. 10. t, 4. 

  ■»■»»■  I., p . I 

one that doubtless had a prospective re- 
ferenoe to Ckrist ; so that we can see 
mfflcient reason from these historical 
facts for Moses and Elijah's appearing 
at the scene of transfiguration. It was 
natural that they should be associated 
with that display of the Sayier's glory 
which was so sinular to what they had 
seen in the days of their flesh. Add 
to this that Elijah was translated, and 
in all probability assimilated at once, 
aa the saint* will hereafter be, to this 
irery iflory. 



Mount Sinai, and present thyself 
there to me ^m the top of the 
mount. 
3 And no man 6hall ^come up 
with thee, neither let any man be 
seen thrcMi^hout all the mount: 
neither let the flocks nor heids feed 
before that mount. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1. And the Lord satd unt6 MoBiB, 
Ebw thetf &c. Heb. *A ^D pettU 
UktLf hew for thystlf; whereas the 
former tables, both as to matter and 
form, were the work of God himself 
Ex. 32. 16. The English word < hew' 
denotes a rougher process than is legit- 
imately implied by the original, which 
signifies to cut with a grating tool, to 
ehUtlf to execute a piece of eciUpture. 
The diTine benignity here ehows itself 
ready to renew the covenant which Is- 
rael had broken, bnt at the same time 
giyea a command which indicated that 
favor was restored with some abate- 
'ment.- God would not allow the ihctUty 
of pardon to beget a presumptuous lev- 
ity of spirit or slight apprehension of 
the evil of sin. BoiAe memento of 
punishment therefore adheres to the re- 
newed expression of ftivor. The wound 
is healed, but a sear remains. The 
former tables were throughoat of divine 
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workmanship, both the* material and 
the writing | in the present, the writing 
only. But it is enough if the writing be 
his ) for that is the life of the covenant. 
The circumstance afiinrds well gronaded 
comfort if we are touched with genuine 
compunction after having proved uib 
faithful to our Christian vows* God is 
willing to renew the covenant, if we 
devoutly desire the lavor at his hahda. 
He is still virtually saying, <I will 
write upon those (fleshly) tables (of 
the heart) the words that were in Uie 
first tables (in the state of innocency) 
which thou bmkest (in the fall c^ 
Ad«n).' 

2, 3. Come vp in the memiug unto 
mount Sintdy and preeent th^ieBif there 
to fM* Heb. M ^^ raS3 nUM4gaMa 
U ehathf etand for me there. That is, 
take your station there and await my 
coming down, as appears from v. 6. It 
would seem therefore that by < the top 
of the mount' is not meant absolutely 
the highest summit, but seme elevated 
point in the neighborhood of the sum- 
mit, fw as the cloud of the Shekinah 
usually abode on the apex of the mount, 
and yet in v«6, is said to have 'descend- 
ed,' Che infeience is inevitable that Mo- 
ses was to station himself at a point 
sovewhat below the topmost brow of the 
mountain. Here he was to stand alone, 
and the flocks and herds were forbidden 
to approach the base of the mount, in or- 
der that the law might be a second time 
received with the solemnity and sanctity 
whidi marked its first delivery. The 
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4 T And he hewed two tables of 
stone, like unto the first ; and Mo- 
ses rose up early in the m<»iiing, 
and went up unto mount Sinai, as' 
the Lord had commanded him, 
and took in his hand the two ta< 
bles of stone. 

5 And the Loed descended in the 
cloud, and stood with him there, 
and • proclaimed the name of the 

LoRDu 

6 And the Lord passed by before 
him, and proclaimed. The Lord, 
The Lo|iD f Grod, merciful and gra- 

• ch.3S. 19. Niiml».14. 17. f Numb. 14. 
18. S Cliroo. 30. 9. Neh.9. 17. Ps. 86. J5. 
A 103. 8. A 111. 4. & 111 4. & 110. 5. & 145. 
& Joel 9. 13. 

  '  ^ — — -  .   

whole UwisftetLon was to be so ordered 
as to impress the congregatioa with an 
awful sense of the holiness of Jehovah, 
imd of their own un worthiness, and with 
a deep conviction that ii was a,inatter 
of no trifling nu>inent thus to have sub- 
jected the Most High to the necessity 
of 4€uttron9mi9ingf as we may say, 
the law of the ten commandments. 

4. And M9$e9 rott up ear/y in the 
Morntfig, 4tc. To show his alacrity 
and zeal in yielding obedience to the 
divine command. 'The morning is, 
perhaps, as good a friend to the gracet 
as it is to the mu$4»J H«nry.«- ^-IT And 
took in hii kmnd the two tabUa ofitont. 
Which it is consequently to be inferred 
were thin and light and of no very great 
dimensions. This is also to be inferred 
from their having been deposited in the 
ark, which was three feet nine inches 
in length, by two feet three inches in 
breadth. We can easily conceive what 
an impression it must have conveyed to 
the people of the dignity of the law to 
see these smooth and empty tables re- 
turned ftom the mount re-inscribed with 
thetenoommaodmeats, when they well 
knew that no graving-tool or other in- 
strument was there to be found with 
which Moses could have executed the 
work. They would of courss refer it 



clous, long-sufferiug, and abundant 
in s goodness and b truth, 
7 i Keeping mercy for thousands, 
k forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin, and i that will by no 
means clear the guilty; visiting 
the iniquity of the fatheris upon 
the children, and upon the chil- 
dren's children, unto the third and 
to the fourth generation. 



r Ps. 31. 19. Bom. 9. 4. l> Ps. 67. 10. * lOa 
4. i cb. 20. 0. Deut. 6. 10. Ps. 80. 15. Jer. 
3S.18. Dan. •. 4. kpg. 103. 3. ft 190.4. 
Dan. 0. 0. Bph. 4. 39. 1 John 1. 0. i cb. 
93.7,21. Joah.94.19. Job, 10. 14. Mich. 
6.11. Nah.1.3. 



at once not to the act of man, but to the 
finger of God \ and if he had written 
it, they might be sure that he would 
fnaintain it. 

5. And the Lord descended in the cloud. 
The cloud^s descending was the Lord's 
descending. According to the usage 
so frequently adverted to in previous 
Notes, the title of Jehovah is applied 
to the symbol by which he was repre- 
sented. Not that the cloud was an 
arbitrary and empty emblem of a dis- 
tant God, but the divine presence was 
most intimately, though mysteriously, 
united with it, so that for all designed 
purposes it was God manifest to the 
outward senses — a shadow and prein- 
timation of ' God (subsequently) mani- 
fest in the flesh.' Arab. 'And the Angel 
of God appeared in the clouds, and his 
Light (or Splendor) stood with him 
there.' The Most High descended in 
this manner in fulfilment of his promise 
before made,, ch. 33. Id — 23, and ac- 
cordingly proclaimed, in an audible 
voice, his itahe, that is, the character 
and perfections denoted by his name. 

6, 7. And the Lord passed dy, &c. 
Chal. 'And the Lord made his Shekinah 
to pass before his face.' Arab. 'And 
when the Angel of God passed before 
him,' &c. The Hebrew vinriters, there- 
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fore, com]>aniig this passage with Ex. 
33. 19, 22, say, <Tbe Shekinah, or Di- 
Irine Majesty, called I, passed by;* 
thus denoting that they regarded the 
Shekinah as mysterioasly one with the 
Father. But whdt was the import of 

the proclamation ? IT The Lord, the 

Lord God, gracioua and merciful, &c. 
The reader who may chance to be 
familiar with the Hebrew will at once 
perceive that our mode of interpunction 
in this passage does not agree with that 
of the original. The proper reading is 
the following, 'And the Lord passed 
by before him and proclaimed Jehovah, 
Jehovah : God, merciful and gracious,* 
&c. The august title ' Jehovah' is re- 
duplicated by way of emphasis, as that 
pre-eminent designation which was de- 
signed to come home to the soul with 
the utmost fulness of awful impcnrt. To 
this the name <6od* (^K el) is sub- 
joined, of which the leading idea is that 
of strength, might, potency, and which 
in this connexion would naturally con- 
vey the idea of cUl-eufficient protection 
to all his people and of formidablenees 
to all their enemies. 'He is mighty in 
strength; who hath hardened himself 
against him, and prospered?* This 
proclamation of his name as almighty 
would serve as a very suitable preface 
to the announcement of his morai attri- 
lutet just about to follow ; for it be- 
comes us to think and to speak even of 
his grace and goodness in a spirit of 
holy awe^ as deeply conscious how 
fearful and terrible is that Being who 
wields omnipotence. His mercies are 
not the mercies of a frail feeble creature 
like ourselves, but of a God of infinite 
resources ; and they are on this account 
unspeakably endeared to the subjects 
of them. 'His greatness and goodness 
illustrate and set off each other. That 
the terror of his greatness may not 
make us afraid, we are told how good 
he is; and that we may not presume 
upon his goodness, we are told how 
great he is.' Henry, — The attributes 



that follow require to be considered a 
little more in detail.—- -»ir Merciful 
Heb. fiin*l rahum. The import' of the 
term is that of tenderly kind, pitifui^ 
comptusi^wUe, "whence the term &*^73n*1 
rahamim, bowels of mercies or comi* 
passions, Gen. 43. 14. This is that per» 
fection of Jehovah's nature with which 
we, as sinners, have the most immedi* 
ate and intimate concern, and therefore 
it very properly stands first in this 
enumeration. It is this that constitutes 
the moving spring in the great machine* 
ry of benevolence, which is to be seen 
in the scheme of redemption. It is the 
disposition which prompts to the pity 
and relief of the miserable ; which ren- 
ders the possessor propense to acts of 
kindness and clemency, like those of a 
father to a child, wherever the objects 
of them are found. It is an attribute 
of the Godhead which is incessantly 
celebrated by the inspired writers. The 
Psalmist, whose pious songs are so 
instinct with the praises of God, says 
of him that he is ' plenteous in mercy,* 
speaks again and again of the 'mul- 
titude of his mercies,* and assures us 
that his * tender mercies are over all 
his works.' But it is those who live 
under the gospel who see its brightest 
displays, nor was it possible for any of 
the Old Testament saints to speak in 
such eulogy of it as the apostles Peter 
and Paul, for example, in the citations 
which follow ; 1 Pet. 1. 3, 'Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which, according to his abund- 
ant mercy, hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead,' Eph. 2. 
4 — ^7, 'But God, who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ ; 
(by grace ye are saved;) and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly plaees, in Christ 
Jesus: That in the ages to come he 
might shsw the exceedmg riches of 
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biff grace in his kindiiMs towards us, 
through Christ Jesus.^^-^T Gracious, 
Heb. *pn hrnnnun ; from the root "pH 
Aaiuin, sigaifying to hs kindly or grt^ 
cioutiy affe€iUm$d tovarda a psrton. 
In Scriptare usage this term as applied 
to Crod and as denoting his dispositions 
and dealings towards men, carries with 
it the leading import ofunmtrU§dfauor 
orkindnm, < We call that msn Aoni- 
tuih,* says Maimonides, ' which we be- 
stow upon any man to whom we owe 
nothing.' In this sense does Ood be- 
stow grace upon the sinning children of 
men. He is rich in the donation of 
favors to winch they have no claim. 
His abounding benignity triumphs over 
their ill desert, and causes heuTsn te be 
peopled with those who were justly the 
heirs of hell.*-^-T Long oufforing. 

or more literally, iong" tfnoohriltf from 
the ideal conneaion between the passion 
of anger and its effects in inflailing the 
nostrils. This 'long suffering' on the 
part of God i& the first^fhtit of his merey 
and gfaoe. He bears long with sinners ; 
he delays the execution of justice ; he 
waits to be graoious in despite of their 
iniquitiea. Nothing is more wonderlal 
than the patience of €rod when we oon- 
sider the provocations which he con* 
tinually receives at the hands of the 
ungodly. How long did he bear with 
the antediluvian world I What forbear- 
nnce did he exercise towards the nmr- 
muring and rebellious Israelites during 
their sojoum in- the wilderness, and in- 
deed throughout all their generations ! 
Nay, to bring the matter home to our- 
selves, who is not forced to acknowledge 
that he is himself a monument of the 
same long-suffering and tender meroy ? 
Have we not provoked him to anger 
every day of our Uvea I Yet to the 
praise of his patience here we stiU find 
ourselves, standing on praying ground, 
and favored with the offers and oppor- 
tunities of pardon. Ah, how different 
would be our let had he dealt witk as 

21» 



after our sins, or rewarded us according 
to our iniquities !— *>ir Abundant in 
goodno$9 and truth. Heb. t\f^^ nOfl OTi 
rob hutd vo-omUhi much in goodnctOf 
or benignity, and truth. The idea is 
that of exuberant benofoUnce. So rich, 
so bounteous, so nultitudinous, are the 
expressions of the divine favor, that we 
may be said to be almost ovecflown with 
them. And not only so, not only does 
his goodness abound above our deserts 
and above our powers of aoknowledg- 
ment, but being a God of truth, who will 
not and cannot deceive, we are assured 
that every promise of further and future 
good will be strictly fulfilled, and that 
nothing will prevent the realization of 
those eternal blessings which he has re- 
served for them that put their trust in 
him i faithful is he who hath called us, 
who also will do it.' He may not indeed 
in all cases epoediiy accomplish his 
word. His ways are often directly con- 
trary to those <of reason, and a long time 
elapses, and many difficulties are over* 
come, but finally his truth comes with- 
out fail to a triumphant fulfilment.*-^— 
IT Keeping mercy for thoutandt. Heb. 
^On 120 notai'er heeed. The original 
term *lDn heeed, mercy, here is precisely 
the same with that which in the preced* 
ing clause is rendered 'goodness.' In the 
former passage, therefore, reference is 
had to the plenitude of the divine mer- 
cy, in the present to its perpetttity, 
Chal. 'Keeping goodness to a thousand 
generations.' God keepa or preeorveg 
mercy by continually showing it in all 
its various exercises to thousands of ain- 
ners in all ages and to the end of time. 
His keeping it implies that it is inex- 
haustible; that whatever measures of 
it may yet have been dispensed, an in- 
finite sufficiency still remains behind. 
He keepe it notwithstanding the crying 
provocations which might move him to 
cast it away. He reeervee it for his 
chosen people through all the days of 
their unregeneracy ; he keepe it for his 
bftftkaliding Davids, and his dei^ing 
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Peters, against the time in which they 
fihall penitently exclaim^ * I have sin- 
ned V Nay, who can tell hut he may 
have ' kept mercy' for him whose eye 
is now perusing these pages — ^kept it 
year after year unto the present hour ? 
And shall he not accept of it? But let 
us remember that although this mercy 
is inexhaustible for those that shall 
«ome after us, yet for each «f us in- 
'dividuafly its day has a close. If we 
embrace it not while the day lasts, the 
night is not far distant when its door 
will be shut against us for ever.— 
IT Forgiving iniquity and tramgres- 
Hon and Hn. Heb. !?1D&1 ^p' ^^^ 
tli^bm nosd avon vapesha vehattaahf 
taking or bearing atcay (i. e. forgiving) 
iniquityj trespasSj and ain. This is 
the climax of the present proclamation 
Df the divine perfections. Pardoning 
mercy is specified, not only because it 
is in this form that the glory of this 
-attribute pre-eminently shines, but be- 
cause it is pardoning mercy that opens 
the way for the exercise of all other 
mercy. It was all important there- 
fore for the consolation of sinners, that 
this peculiar aspect of the divine good- 
ness should be distinctly displayed. 
Hence we find the terms expressive of 
the sins forgiven so remarkably varied 
-and multiplied, in order to imply that 
all sorta and degreea of offences come 
within the scope of its benign operation. 
In order then that our hearts may be 
-duly affected by this declaration, let us 
-refer both to history and to* experi- 
ence for a confirmation of its truth, 
fiee in the sacred records what multi- 
plied acts and what aggravated forms 
■of iniquity the divine clemency has gra- 
■ciously passed by ! What sins before 
-conversion ! what sins after conversion ! 
And then if we attempt, each for him- 
•self to enumertite his own transgres- 
sions, will they not be found more in 
-number than the sands on the sea-shore, 
tmd sufficient, if visited according to 
•^eif desert, to overwheUn the aoul at 



once in perdition ! Yet if believers in 
Christ these our sins are all forgiven ! 
How many iniquities then is God con- 
tinually pardoning in every quarter of 
the globe ! What an idea does it give 
of the divine indulgence to think that 
his remissions keep pace with our pro- 
vocations !— -— IT That will by no means 
clear the guUty, Heb. Hpa*^ »i Hpi 
nakkSh lo yenakkeh, that clearing v>%U 
not tiear ; i.e. acquit, absolve, hold 
guiltless. This is a clause of exceed- 
ingly difllcttlt interpretatioh, as will be 
evident from the diversity of ancient 
renderings, which we give before at- 
tempting ta fljettle the genuine sense. 
Chal. * Sparing those who are converted 
to his law, and not justifying those who 
are not converted.' Chr. km ov KoBoptet 
Tov evoxovj and wUl not purify the 
guilty. Arab. ^ Who justifies and is 
not justified.' Sam, ' With whom the 
innoc«it shall not be innocent.' Vulg. 
'And no person is innocent by or of 
himself before thee,' which gives a 
sound theological sense, viz., that no 
man can make an atonement for his 
own sins, or purify his own he.art ; in- 
asihuch as all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. But whether 
this is the idea intended to be conveyed 
in this passage, is another question. 
Jerus. Taig. ' He will not clear sinners 
in the day of the great judgment.' Most 
of these versions yield substantially, 
though not very expiieitly, the sense 
of oars ; and yet it is certain that the 
language of the English text at first 
blush seems to stand at least in verbal 
contrariety to that of the preceding de- 
claration ; for how can it be said that 
God 'forgiveth iniquity, trangression, 
and sin,' if at the same time ' he vrilL 
by no means clear the guilty?' If it 
were possible, therefore, on legitimate 
grounds, to assign to the words a sense 
which should more nearly accord with 
the drift of the foregoing expressions, 
it would seem to give more unity of 
import tOithe whole address. This we 
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think may be very easily done without 
doings the least Tiolence to the text, or 
slarring over, with some critics, the in- 
timation doubtless intended to be con- 
veyed, that God is a God of justice as 
well as a God of mercy. From com- 
paring this form of expression with the 
usus loquendi in other cases, we are 
satisfied that the true rendering is, 
*who will not wholly, entirely, alto- 
gether clear ;' i.e. who, although mer- 
ciful and gracious in his dispositions, 
strongly inclined to forgive, and actu- 
ally forgiving in countless cases and 
abundant measure, is yet not unmind- 
ful of the claims of justice. He will 
not always suffer even the pardoned 
sinner to escape with entire impunity. 
He will mingle so much of the penal in 
his dealings as to evince that his clem- 
ency is not to be presumed upon. Ac- 
cordingly a proof of this would be seen 
in his visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children and their descendants 
unto several generations ; for this clause 
is to be taken in immediate connexion 
with what goes before, and as a kind of 
complement to its sense. That this is 
philologically the true import of the 
phrase 'clearing will not clear,' the 
following parallel citations we think 
will put beyond question. Is. 30. 19, 
'For the people shall dwell at Zion in 
Jerusalem*, thou shcUt weep no more 
(niDiri Vi 13!1 bako lo thibkdkj weep- 
ing thou shalt not weep) J The mean- 
ing, according to Gesenius, is, not that 
their weeping should utterly and abso- 
lutely cease, but that they should not 
incessantly weep ; they should not weep 
as if they had nothing to do but to 
weep; though weeping had hitherto 
been prevailingly their lot, yet it should 
not always continue so. They should 
have a respite and remission to the ef- 
fusion of their tears. So also still more 
pertinently, Jer. 26. 29, 'For lo, I begin 
to bring^ evil on the city which is called 
by my name, and should ye be utterly 
unpunished (IpStl TlpSH hinnak'eh tin' 



nakUf clearing should ye be cleared f)V 
That is, should ye be entirely and alto- 
gether exempted ? Jer, 30. 11, ' Though 
I make a full end of all nations whither 
I have scattered thee, yet will I not 
make a full end of thee : but I will cor- 
rect thee in measure, and will not leave 
thee altogether unpunished (K^ np3 
*1pDK nakkeh lo anekkeka, clearing I 
unll not clear thee).* In this case the 
parallelism is perfect. If the version — 
< will not leave thee altogether unpun- 
ished' — is correct in the one case, why 
should not precisely the same words — 
with only the personal variation — be 
rendered in the present passage, ' I will 
not utterly or altogether acquit, absolve, 
exempt from punishment?' So also 
Jer. ^. 12, 'Behold, they whose judg- 
ment was not to drink of the cup, have 
assuredly drunken ; and art thou he who 
shall go altogether unpunished (KIH 
npSri np3 hu nakoh tinnak'eh, who shall 
clearing be cleared ?) V Where the 
sense given in our translation is un- 
doubtedly correct. On the whole, there- 
fore, there seems no room to question 
that God intended in these words to in- 
timate, that the preceding declaration of 
a readiness to foi^ive all manner of 
transgression was not to be understood 
in so absolute and unqualified a sense 
as to preclude all ideas of penal justice. 
Though prone to pardon, yet it was to 
be known that he could and would 
punish, whenever his wisdom saw that 
the occasion required, even in those 
cases where, on the whole, his mercy 
was predominant. Thus in the case of 
David, while his great sin was forgiven, 
and matter of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing throughout eternity administered to 
him, yet in ' clearing he was not wholly 
cleared.' A series of chastisements and 
afflictions followed him to his dying 
day, that he might learn how bitter and 
evil a thiDg it was to turn away from 
God as he had rashly done. And so in 
multitudes of other instances. Let us 
then beware that we do not lose our- 
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8 And Moses made haste, and 
m bowed his head toward the earth, 
and worshipped. 

9 And he said, If now I have 
ibund graee in thy sight, Lord, 
i^let my Lord, I {Hray thee, go 

mch. 4.SI. B ch. 33. 15, 16. 

selves and endanger our souls in er* 
roneous and unauthorized views of the 
pardoning mercy of the Most High. 
Though inclined to forgive and to blot 
out the multitudinous transgressions of 
his sinful creatures, yet he would never 
have them lose sight of the fact, that 
no one can absolutely promise himself 

unpunity in doing wrong. IT Visit' 

ing the iniquity of the fathers. An 
ample exposition of the drift of this 
language has already been given in the 
Jfote on Ex. 20. 5. The Chal. supplies 
what is necessarily to be understood in 
this connexion j 'Visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children, and 
the children's children of the wicked^ 
to the third and fourth generation.' So 
also the Targ. Jerus. 'Remembering 
the sins of the wicked fathers upon the 
rebellious sons, unto the third gener- 
ation and the fourth generation.' 

8, 9. And Moses made haste^ and 
bowed, &c. No doubt the effect of this 
overpowering display at once upon the 
senses and the soul of Moses was a 
kind of rapture, which while it left him 
^ the possession of his reason, still 
prompted him with the utmost expe- 
dition suitably to acknowledge and im- 
prove the amazing manifestation of mer- 
cy now vouchsafed to him. He not only 
falls down in prostrate adoration on the 
earth) but seizes the encouraging words 
from the mouth of the Lord, and pleads 
them as a fresh argument for the for- 
giveness of Israel) and the continuance 

of his presence among them. IT 

Lordf let my Lord, I pray thee f go among 

us, Chal. 'Let I pray thee, the She- 

kinah of the Lord go among us.' Arab. 

Let thine Angel walk among ua/ The 



among us (for o it is k stiff-necked 
people), and pardon our iniquity 
and our sin, and take us for p thine 
inheritance. 

ch. 33. 3. P Deut. 33. 9. Ps. 9B. 9. ^ 33. 
It. A 76. OS. A 94. 14. Jer. 10. 16. Zech. 
a. 13. 

 '■■ ~ "  ■!■■■. I .■ . I  ■■! If 

recent discovery made to him of what 
was involved in the symbol redoubled 
his anxiety as to its continuance among 
them. Hence the repetition of the re- 
quest. It should be remarked that in 
the address the original is not mil^ 
Yehovahf but "^SIM adonai, which is a 
term of less significant but perhaps in 
this relation of more endearing import, 
and approaching more nearly to the 
sense of Master, It is more properly 
a term applicable to a restricted lori- 
ship, founded upon a peculiar relation^ 
subsisting by covenant or some spe- 
cial mode of acquisition, between the 
ruler and the ruled. The fact that Is- 
rael were Jehovah's ' inheritance' would 
make him their "^HM adonai, while the 
fact that they were his creatures would 
make him their n'^H"^ Yehovah, So in 
the New Testament phrase, 2 Pet. 3. 1, 
' denying the Lord that bought them,' 
the original is dscworht despotes instead 
of Kvfiot kurioSf the usual word for 
Lord and the common translation of 
mn"^ Yehovah; implying that their de- 
nial was the denial of a federative or 
rectoral lord and governor, who had ac- 
quired a right, growing out of covenant 
or pactional relations, to their homage 
and loyalty. They had professed, by 
assuming the Christian name, to belong 
to the number of those whom Christ 
ha4 bought, possessed, or inherited, and 
consequently their defection was a trea^ 
sondble outrage upon their most sacred 
obligations. To say that true ChriS' 
tians should become false teachers and 
bring in damnable heresies and deny 
the Lord who had reaJly bought theqi 
with his blood and endowed them with 
his spirit, and thus bring swift destruc- 
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10 IT And he said, Behold ql 
make a covenant: before all thy 
people I will ' do marvels, such as 
have not been done in all the 

qDeut. 5. S. ft 39. 19,14. rDeat.4. 33. 
S Sam. 7. 33. Pa. 77. 14. ft 78. 18. ft 147. 80. 

tioa upon them^elTes, seems scarcely a 
supposable mode of speech. But it 
would-be Tery applicable to those who 
were 'coily professedly Christians, and 
proved recreant to their assumed char- 
acter ,r—^ir For it is a stiff'fueked peo- 
ple. Heb. ft^in Cj-tP rwp ta:? y h am 

keshth oreph hUf which may with equal 
propriety be rendered, 'Tbovob this be 
a people hard of neck J Notwithstanding 
they have proved so refractory and re- 
bellious, that I scarcely know how to 
bespeak thy favor for them, yet pardon 
their iniquity and forsake them not. 
Continue to vouchsafe to them the 
tokens of thy presence.' See on Gen. 
8. 21. ^ir Take us for thine inherit- 
ance, Heb. ISEl^m nehaltanuj inherit 
or possess thou us. 6r. tvofieBa <roi, tee 
shall he to theef i. e. thine. Arab. 'Elect 
us.' The Targ. Jon., which is followed 
by Le Clerc, gives a causative sense to 
the term, 'Make us to inherit the land 
which thou didst promise to our fathers, 
that thou mayst not exchange us for 
another people.' The common render- 
ing, however, is more simple, and such 
as finds an echo in numerous passages 
like the following*, Deut. 33. 9, 'The 
Lord's portion is his people ; Jacob is 
the lot of his inheritance.* Ps. 28. 9, 
'Save thy people, and bless thine in- 
heritance.* Ps. 33. 12, 'Blessed is the 
nation whose Crod is the Lord ; and the 
people whom he hath chosen for his 
oum inheritance.* Ps. 78. 62, 'He gave 
• his people over also unto the sword ; 
and was wroth with his inheritance.* 
The favors which Moses bespeaks in 
this verse are indeed the favors wUch 
Crod already explicitly promised to 
grant, and yet he here renews his sup- 
plication for them with redoubled earn- 



eanh, nor in any nation: and all 
the people among which thou art 
shall see the work of the Lord: 
for it i« ^a terrible thing that I 
will do with thee. 

• Dent. 10. 81. Pa. 145. 6. Isai. 04. 3. 

estness ; thus teaching us that the cer- 
tainty of receiving good at the hand of 
the Lord should never relax, but always 
quicken, our prayew and endeavors to 
secure it. 

10. Behold I tnake a covenant^ &c. 
In such language is God pleased to sig- 
nify his acceptance of and compliance 
with the prayer of Moses. In that 
prayer he had virtually pleaded with 
God the verification of his own words 
respecting his own attributes, as a God 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin. He beseeches him to remember 
and perform all the good he had prom- 
ised to the chosen race, unworthy as 
they were, and instead of casting them 
oflf, to confirm them as his own inherit- 
ance, his peculiar treasure, among the 
nations of the earth. To this prayer 
the Lord not only lends a favoring and 
consenting ear, but in order to give him 
the fullest possible assurance, he re- 
news his promise under the form of a 
covenant engagement, than which no- 
thing could be conceived more binding. 
Infinite veracity seems disposed to puts 
itself under additional obligations. In 
deed upon an attentive view of the whol«i 
context we can scarcely consider it as 
any thing short of an actual and formal 
renewal of the covenant which the 
people had broken, and the blessings 
of which they had forfeited by their 
late transgression. Although the word 
'covenant' is repeatedly used by the 
sacred writers in the sense of solemn 
promise, purpose, pledge, stipulation^ 
announced by one party only, yet here 
it seems to imply something mutual, 
as God goes on to state in the first 
place what he himself engages to do, 
and then to command what he would 
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11 tObserre thou that which I 
command thee this day: Behold, 
qJ dilve out before thee the Amor- 
ite, and the CaQaanite, and the 
Hittite, and the Ferizzite, and the 
Hivite, and the Jebusite. 

12 xTake heed to thyself, lest 
thou make a covenant with the 
inhabitants of the land whitha: 
thou goest, lest it be for y a snare 
in the midst of thee: 

13 But ye shall » destroy their 

tDeut. S. 81 dr 6. 8, S5. A 19.98, 83. A 98. 
1. uch. 33. 3. xch. 33. 33. Deut. 7. 3. 
Judg. 9.3. 7ch, 93. 33. xch.93. 94. Ddut. 
19.3. Judg. 9.9. 

Ikave them, on their purt, observe ; in 
which he repeats in fact the leading 
points that formed the conditions of 
the former national compact. Compare 
chapters twenty-tbree imd twenty-four. 
o^— 'T Before all thy pBopli I will do 
fnarvtUf auch aa ha»e not been iotu, 
Heb. iK'tU ^ "Wik m^3 nipUaoih 
aahar 2ot»i&r«i*, marvellotu things u>hich 
haxM not been created. The phrase- 
ology affords another instance of that 
peculiar use of the Hebrew term for 
create which we have so fully illus- 
trated in our Note on Gen. 1. 1. The 
allusion is doubtless to the wonderful 
display of power which marked the In- 
troduction of Israel into the promised 
land, and their subsequent series of 
conquests, sudi as the dividing the 
Iraters of Jordan, the cansing the walls 
of Jericho to fall down, making the sun 
and moon to stand still, &c., all which 
would amount to precisely that marvel- 
ZoKt and glorioue dUerimination for 
which Moses had prayed, £x. 33. 16, 
where the original verb 13*^^&3 niph- 
linu is from the same root with t^^3 
nipklaothf marvela, in the pajssage be- 
fore us. **•*«- IT All the people among 
which thou art. That is, all thioe own 
people ; the nation of Israel in contra- 
distinction from the heathen races round 
abottt>---*T Itioa terribk thing that I 



altars, break their images, and 
a cut down their groves : 

14 For thou shalt worship ^^no 
other god: for the Loan, whose 
cname is Jealous, is 2l d jealous 
God: 

15 « Lest thou make a covenant 
with the inhabitants of the land, 
and they ' go a whoring after their 
gods, and do sacrifice unta^theif 
gods, and one gcall thee, and thou 
b eat of his saoifiee ; 

» Dent. 7. 5. & 19. 9. Jodg. 6. 9». 9 King! 
18. 4. &. 23. 14. 9 Chron. 31. 1. dc 34. 3, 4 
t> dh. 30. 3. 5. e So Isai. 9. 6. & 57. 15. d ch 
90. 5. « ver. 19. f Deut. 81. 16. Judg. 9. 17 
Jer, 3. 9. Ezek. 6. 9. e Nujub. 35. 3. 1 Cor 
10. 37. l» P8. 106. 98. 1 Cor. 8. 4, 7, 10. 

wiU do wUh Uue, Heb. 'Xf^^ immeka. 
That is, not towardo thee, but in thy 
sight, in thy presence, andi M it were, in 
cQiyunction with thee ; making thee not 
only a witness, but also in some sense 
a medium, an instrumental agent. The 
words seem to be apoken to Moses per- 
sonally. 

11. Oheerve thou thai which I coaih 
mand thee this day. What follows 
from this verse to the end of v. 26, in 
to be considered as a collection of the 
most prominent precepts, forming tbr 
conditions of the coYenant on the parte: 
the people. But before reciting them 
God very briefly repeats the substance 
of his own engagement, as a motive to 
stimulate them to the p^formance of 
theirs, to wit, that he would drive out 
before them the devoted nations, and 
put them in triumphant possession pf 
the promised land. As if he should 
say, 'You see what I have pledged my- 
self to do; now let me see that you 
will not be wanting in what I require 
of yon.' 

11^17. Take heed to thyself j fcc. 
The grand prohibition which God saw 
to be most needful for bis people was 
that against idolatry ; and this accord- 
ingly occupies the series of verses from 
the ISth to the 17th. The interdiction 
of a covenant with the inhabitants of 
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16 AbcI thou talce of i their daugh- 
ters unto thy sons, and their daugh- 
ters ^go a whoring after their gods, 

i Dent. 7. 3. 1 Kings 11.8. Ezra 9. 3. Neh. 
13. 3ft. k Namb. 25. 1, 8. 1 Sings 11. 4. 

the land, to which they were going, 
was but the plantmg c^ a safeguard 
around the main precept. It was 
scarcely possible that they should form 
treaties and alliances of any kind with 
those idolatrous nations without being 
mveigled into a panicipation of their 
sin. Such connexions would be sure 
to be a snare to them, and how reason- 
able was it that they should be forbid- 
den to make peace with those with 
whom God was making war? So far 
indeed from tolerating these abomina- 
tions, they were to hold themselves 
hound utterly to destroy all their al- 
tars, images, and grores, and as far as 
in them l&y to efface every vestige of 
their foul and odious worship. For 
this a reason full of awful import is 

given ; IT For the Lordy who^e name 

ia Jealous f is a jealous Ood, That is, 
whose nature is jealous ; who can bear 
no rival. The names of God designate 
his attributes. This is mentioned here 
with peculiar propriety. The covenant 
made with Israel was virtually a mar- 
riage-covenant, and consequently idol- 
atry was adultery. Every approach to 
this sin, therefore, would be sure to 
provoke him to jealousy, just as the in- 
fidelity of a wife stirs up the same pas- 
sion in the bosom of the injured hus- 
band. We are not indeed to transfer iu 
our minds human passions to the bosom 
of the Deity ; but the Scriptures, as we 
have before remarked, are constructed 
on the plan of ascribing the attributes of 
humanity to God, because he often acts 
in his dealings with men as they act 
when under the influence of certain 
passions. To convey, therefore, an 
intelligible idea, the passions them- 
selves are afiirmed of God when his con- 
duct resembles the effect of those im- 



and make thy sons go a whoring 
after their gods. 
17 iThou shalt make thee no 
molten gods. 

1 cli. 38. d. Lev. 19. 4. 

— — -■ -■--_ -- -■ -M-p 

pulses in men. 'Jealousy,' says Solo* 
mon, Prov. 6. 34, 36, ' is the rage of a 
man ; therefore he will not spare in the 
day of vengeance ; he will not regard 
any ransom, neither will he rest con- 
tent though thou givest many gifts.' 
This is human jealousy. What is said 
of divine? Deut. 32. 21—23, *They 
have moved me to jealousy ; and a fire 
is kindled in mine anger, and it shall 
burn to the lowest hell, and shall con- 
sume the earth with her increase, and 
set on fire the foundations of the moun- 
tains. I will heap mischiefs upon them, 
and will spend mine arrows uponijiem.' 

Compare Nahum. 1. 2. IT And one 

call thee^ and thou eat of his sacrifice. 
This the apostle informs us, 1 Cor. 10. 
20,21, was equivalent in the sight of 
God to one's professing himself to be <^ 
the idolatrous communion which feast- 
ed upon the sacrifices of their demon- 
gods. The reason of this is obvious. 
When the covenant people feasted up* 
on a sacrifice, the meat was supposed 
to be God's, and to be set upon his ta- 
ble. The feasters were accordingly 
considered as his guests, entertained at 
his table in token of reconciliation and 
friendship. This act confirmed in, the 
strongest possible manner the covenant 
relation supposed to exist between the 
parties. Consequently, all those who 
ate of the sacrifices ofiered to other 
godSf virtually professed themselves 
thereby to be the worshippers and ser- 
vants of such falsfe deities, which they 
could not be without renouncing the 
worship and service of the true God. 
See Note on £x. 27. 4, 5. The sub- 
sequent history. Num. 26. 1 — 3, shows 
but too clearly how intimate is the con- 
nexion between the sins here mention- 
ed, and how needful, though unavail- 
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18 IF The feast of m unleavened 
bread shalt thou keep. Seven days 
shalt thou eat unleavened bread, 
as I commanded thee, in the time 
of the month Abib: for in the 
B month Abib thou earnest out 
from Effvpt. 

19 ^1 that openeth the matrix 
is mine : and every firstling among 
thy cattle, whether ox or sheep, 
that is male. 

B ch. 19. 15. A 93. 15. > ch. IS. 4. o ch. 
13. 2, 12. A 22. 29. Ez6k. 44. 30. Luke 
2. 23. 

log, was the caution now administered ; 
'And Israel abode in Shittim, and the 
people began to commit whoredom 
with the daughters of Moab. And they 
called the people unto the sacrifices of 
their gods: and the people did eat, and 
bowed down to their gods. And Israel 
joined himself unto BaaUpeor : and the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel.' Compare also the melancholy 
case of Solomon, 1 Kings, 11. 1—10. 

18. The feast of unleavened bread 
shalt thou keep. See Notes on Ex. 12. 
15, 16^13. 6, 7.-23. 16. The follow- 
ing precepts, which have been for the 
most part explained in the Notes on ch. 
23. 1 — 17, relate to such points of their 
religion as were peculiar to it, and such 
as they would be most apt to neglect ; 
not such as in themselves and morally 
considered were of the greatest import- 
ance. 

19. All that openeth the matrix^ &c. 
See Notes on Ex. 13. 2, 12.^22. 29. 

20. The firstling of an ass thou shalt 
redeem with a lamb. That is, with a 
living lamb, either of the sheep or goat, 
which was to be given to the priest, 
Num. 18. 15. Comp. Ex. 13. 13. On 
this precept the Hebrew writers say, 
'It might be redeemed with a lamb, 
whether male or female, unblemished 
or blemished, small or great. If a man 
have no lamb to redeem it with, he may 
redeem it with the value of it, and give 



20 But p the firstling of an ass 
thou shalt redeem with a lamb: 
and if thou redeem him not, then 
shalt thou break his neck. All the 
first-bom of thy sons thou shalt re- 
deem. And none shall appear be- 
fore me 4 empty. 

21 IT r Six days thou shalt work, 
but on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest : in earing-time and in harvest 
thou shalt rest. 

Pch.lS. 13. Nninb. 18. 15. 4ch. 23. 15. 
Deut 16. 16. ] Sani. 9. 7, 8. 2 Sam . 24. 24. 
rch. 20 9. A 23. 12. A 35. 2. Deut. 5. 12, 13. 
Luke 13. 14. 

the price to the priest. The law com- 
mandeth not a lamb to make it heavier 
upon him, but lighter For if he have 
the firstling of an ass which is worth 
ten shekels, he may redeem it with a 
lamb worth a quarter of a shekel.' 
Ainsworth. 

21. In earing-time and in harvest 
shalt thou rest. That is, in the busi- 
est seasons of the year, the seasons 
of ploughing and sowing and harvest- 
ing. They were not to consider the 
urgency of business as afibrding a suA 
ficient excuse for neglecting the re- 
ligious observance of the day. 'This 
commandment is worthy of especial 
note. Many break the Sabbath on the 
pretence of absolute necessity, because, 
if in harvest time, the weather hap- 
pens to be what Is called badj and the 
Sabbath day be fair and fine^ they 
judge it perfectly lawful to employ^that 
day in endeavoring to save the fruits of 
the field, and think that, the goodness 
of the day is an indication from prov- 
idence that it should be thus employed. 
But is not the command above pointed 
directly against this? I have known 
this law of\en broken on this pretence, 
and have never been able to discover a 
single instance, where the persons who 
acted thus succeeded one whit better 
than their more conscientious neigh- 
bors, who availed themselves of no such 
favorable circumstances, being deter- 
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22 If 'And thou shalt observe 
the feast of weeks, of the first- 
fruits of wheat*harvest, and the 
feast of ingatherlDg at the year's 
end. 

23 IT * Thrice in the year shall all 
your men-children appear before 
the Lord God, the G(>1 of Israel. 

 clkSSllO; Dent 19. 10, If. tclk.tt. 14, 
17. Deat. 16.16. 

mined to keep God's law even to the 
prejudice of their secular interests ; but 
no man ever yet suffered loss by a con- 
scientious attachment to his duty to 
God. He who 13 willing and obedient 
shall eat the good of the land ; and God 
will ever distinguish those in his provi- 
dence, who respect his commandments.' 
A. Clarke, 

22. Thoi^ aJuUt observe the feast qf 
weeksi Heb. ^J niD]«l WM OH Aag 
shabuoth taaseh leka, the feast of sev* 
§ns shalt thou do unto thee. That is, 
keep and celebrate by appropriate do- 
ings, .So the Gr« rrotimn iioi^ thou stialt 
do or make to m$. See the phraseology 
amply illustrated jjn the Note 00 Hz. 
31. 16*. This 'feast of weeks' was. a 
feast to .be observed seven weeks aA.er 
the passover, called otherwise the 'feast 
of Pentecost,' Lav. 2S. 15, 16. Acts, 2, 
1. It was held at the same time; with 
Ihe feast of the first-fruits of the wheats 
luirvest.*— -IT At ths yearns end, Heb. 
rdon t)l9lpn tekuphath hasksh^nahf 
at the circumvolutiofif or circuiij qf 
the year; . i. e. at its return; which was 
in the seventh month, corresponding 
with our September. The phraseology 
is illustrated by a comparison of th^ 
two following passages relative. to the 
invasion of Israel by Benhadad, king 
of Syria. 2 Chron. 24. 23, 'And it came 
to pass at the <ni of the year (Cl&lpD^ 
men lUhkuphath hashshanah)i that 
the host of Syria came up, &c.' 1 Kings, 
20. 26. 'And it eame to pass at the re- 
turn of the year {WtOn V!2"VDt\ii lith' 
i&v^ik hashehanah^ at, the turning qf 

Vol. II. 22 



24 For I will ^cast out the na- 
tions before thee, and > enlarge thy 
borders: 7 neither shall any man 
desire thy land, when thou shalt 
go up to appear before the Lobd 
thy God thrice in the year. 

ach. 8S. S. Lev. 18. 34. Oeat.7. 1. Ps.TS 
S6. * 80. & s Doot. 19. 90. * 19. 0; 8. y See 
Gen. 35. 5. S Chrou. 17. 10. Prov. 16. 7. 
Acts 18.10. 

the year)f that Benhadad numbered the 
Syrians, and went up to Aphek,^ to fight 
against Israel.' 

23, 24. Thrice in the year shall aU 
your tnen-ehildrenf ^c. See Note on 
Ex. 23. 14, 17. Pent. 16. 16. Scarcely 
any feature of the religion of Israel wap 
more remarkable than this, or more sig- 
nally declarative of a particular provi- 
dence watching over the covenant race. 
To the eye of rea^oi^ it would no doubt 
seem that the observance of this ordin- 
ance would expose them to the incur- 
sions of the surrounding nations,, who 
would be sure to tak^ advantage of their 
absence, and rob or capture the country. 
To human reason too it might appear 
to have been sufficiently perilous to be 
cruel, to leave the women, the children, 
the aged, and t^e sick, in such a de- 
fenceless state. Would it . not have 
been better, it might be a^ked, that 
certain delegates should have been ap- 
pointed to repair to the place of wor^ 
ship in the name of all the rest of the 
people ? But God would not be served 
by proxy. He commanded, therefore^ 
all the males to keep the feasits at the 
place prescribed; and to >eiifio]0ie all 
apprehensions as to the safety of their 
property or their families, h^ pledged 
himself to protect their frontier and s^ 
to overrule the minds of their enemies, 
that they should not even ' desire,* 
to invade their land at any of those 
seasons. Accordingly we look in vsdn 
througliout the whole course of their 
subsequent history for an instance of 
foreign aggreasion made under these 
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25 sThpu shah not offer the 
blood of my sacrifice with leaven, 
• neither shall the sacrifice of the 
feast of the passorer he left until 
Idle morning. 

26 b The first of the first-fruits 
of thy land thou shalt bring unto 
the house of the Lo&b thy God*. 

«ch. S3. 18. a ch. 13,10. ^ch. S3. 19. 
Deut. 86. S, 10. 

circumstances. The way of dtity is the 
Way of safety. 

25; 26. Thou ahaU not offer the blood, 
fcc. See Note on Ex. 23. 18.^12. 10.— 
23.19. Deut.2e.2. 

27. And the Lord taid unto Mioses f 
Write thou these words, &c. There is 
some difficulty attending the exposition 
of this command to Moses respecting 
the writing the words of the covenant. 
It is clear from v. 1^ of this chapter 
that God promised to write tvUh his 
own hand thd ten commandments on 
the tables prepared by looses. , The 
execution of this promise we conceive 
is expressly recorded in v. 28, 'And hi^ 
(i. e. God) wrote upOn the tables the 
words of the oovenant, the ten command^ 
ments.' The parallel narrative, Deut. 
10. 1 — if ptit^ this beyond question, 
<At that time the Lord said unto me, 
Hew thee twp tables of stone like unto 
the first, and come up unto me into the 
taiount, and make thee an ark of wood. 
And t Will write on the tables the words 
that were in the first tables which thou 
brakestf and thou shalt put them in t^e 
ark. And I made an ark of shittim 
wood, and hewed two tables of stone 
)ike unto the first, tuod w6nt up into the 
mount, having the two tables in my 
liand. Arid he wrote on the icMes* ae- 
tor ding to thefitst writing the teti com- 
mandments, which the Lord spake Unto 
you in the mount, out of the midst of the 
fire, in the day of the asseniMy : and 
the LoM gave them unto me.' What 
then were the words which Moses 
wrote? Certainly that Bumnary of 



cThou shalt not sbedie a kid^ in 
his mother^s milk. 
'27 And the Lorb said unto Mo- 
ses, Write thou <* these words: for 
after the tenor of these words I 
have made a covenant with thee, 
and with Israel 



• eh. St.. 10.. Seal. 14.91. «ver. 10. Deut. 
4. 13. A 31. 9. 



judicial and ceremonial precepts com- 
prised in the verses immediately pre- 
ceding from V. 11th to v. 26th, which 
^re an ieippendage to the nioral law, 
and which formed, in all their details, 
thti conditions of the national covenant 
pki the part of the nation. But did Mo- 
ses write them on the present occasion ? 
This we think may justly be question- 
ed. By recurrence to chap. 24. 3 — 8, 
we learn that when Mopes came dowii 
from the mount be wrote out in a book 
the collection of la^s ahd precepts, ad- 
ditional to the Decalogue, \»hich form 
the contents of chapters 21, 22, and 23| 
and which include every one of tha 
items 'recited in the present context. 
How these laws were not inscribed on 
thel tabbies \^hich were broken \ conse^ 
^nenty there i^ils n<^ ^ctsion, on thia 
score, for-tiieir beingl^-Written ; add if 
the bdok already written were preser^i- 
ed, was there any occasion for another 
copy of the precepts being -miade i^t 
all at thi^ time? It is indeed possi- 
ble that the short compend here recited 
may have been transcrilwd in pursuance 
of a direction now given to that efieot, 
but on the whole we prefer te consider 
the verse as jnore ccitTeetly rendered 
in t3ie pioperfect-^'And the Lord had 
said iinto Moses, ^rite thcta thesa 
words^* &c. ¥hi8 ifefers the wititing 
Wck to-fhe occasion' just mentioned', of 
>vhich it is said, <And Moses came and 
told the people all' the words of \ht 
Lord, and afi the jud^iMentS: abd all 
the people answered with one voice, 
alid said, All tha 'words which the Lord 
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28 • And he was there with the 
l^oKD fort,^ days and forty nights ; 
he did neither, jeat bread nor df ink 

e ch. 34. 18. Deut. g, d, Id. 

hath said will we do. And Moaet 
torote all the words of tht Lordy and 
ros6 up early ii^ the morning, and build- 
eid an altar under the hill, and twelve 
pillars according to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. And he took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audience of 
the people ; and they said, All that the 
Lord hath said will we do, and be 
obedient. And Moses took the blood, 
and sprinkled it on the people, and 
said; Behold tlie blood of the Covenant,, 
which the Lord hath made with you 
concerning all these words.' This con- 
struction removes, as far as we can per- 
ceive, ajl appearance of discrepancy 
between the different parts of the nar- 
rative, leaving repeated the leading 
specificatiohs of the compact formerly 
entered into, it was natural to advert to 
the fact,' that Moses had been required' 
to write theiA doxm at the time they 
were firlst delivered and formally ac- 
cepted and ratified. If, however, it 
should still be thought' prob&ble that 
some kind of writing was now enjoined 
upon Moses, we are by no means dis- 
posed to join issue with such a, con- 
clusion. It is no doubt very suppos- 
able, that as they h^d' in their recent 
transgression broken both, the table-sta- 
tutes and the book-statutes — the morai 
and the ceremonial part of the covenant 
— God may have seen fit, that the re- 
newal of both these departments of the 
covenant should be marked by a similar 
proceeding. As he himself was pleased 
to restore by re-inscribing the Deca- 
logue, so Moses may have been order- 
ed tb re-write on parchment the prom- 
inent points of the ceremonial law, as 
a token that both were again in force 
m their covenant relations. 
98. And he teas there with the Lord 



wa ter. And f ke wrote  upob. the 
tables the words of th^ covenant* 
the iefi conwaindments. v, . 

t v«r.'l. ch^ 31. la A J». 16. D«iiA.4. U^ 
A 10. a,,4. 

fbrty days and forty nights. Being of ' 
course miraculously sustained by the 
power of God without food or drink, as 
in the former case, ch. 24. 18. ' It was 
not long since Moses' former fast 6f 
forty days. When he then came down 
from the hill his first question was not 
for meat ; and now going up again to 
Sinai, he takes not any repast with him. 
There is no life to that of faith. ' 'Man 
lives not by bread only.' The vision 
of God did not only satiate,' but feast 
him. What a blessed satiety shall there 
be when we shall see him as he is, 
and he shall be all iti all tons; since 
this very frail mortality of Moses was 
sustaiued and comforted hiit with rep- 
resentations of his presence ! t see 
Moses, t^e receiver of the law, ISHas; 
the restorer of the law, Christ, the ful- 
filler of the old law; and author of the 
new, all fkstihg foriy days ;. and these 
three great fasters I find together glori- 
ous in mount Tabor. Abstinence merits 
not, but it prepares for good duties. 
Hence solemn prayer takes ever fast- 
ing to attend it, and so much the rather 
speeds in heaven when it is so accom- 
panied. It is good so to diet the body, 
that the soul may be fattened.' B'p. 
Ifdlt. In Pent. 9. 18, this, second so- 
journ is thus alluded to ; 'And I fell 
down before the Lord, as at the first, 
forty days and forty nights : I 4id 
neither eat bread, nor drink water, be- 
cause of all your sins which ye sinned, 
in doing wickedly in the sight of the 
Lord, to provoke him to anger.' If we 
enqyire into the design of this second 
forty days' withdrawment and secla- 
sidn, the passage now cited seems to 
disclose one at least of the grand ends 
which were to be answered by it ; viz., 
to convey to the people a deeper im- 
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pfessi^ of the guilt of their recent ini> 
quitfAis proceedings. What most they 
think of the heinoinness of their con- 
duet when a period of forty days' earn- 
est intercession, on the part of Moses, 
accompanied by fasting and prayery 
was none too much in which to depre- 
cate the deserved vengeance of heaven? 
Could they ever after venture to deem! 
sin a light matter? Could they delude , 
themselves with the idea Uiat God was 
very easily pacified in view of a high- 
handed transgression ? Alas, how little 
aware are most men of the aggravated 
nature of sins committed against coven- 
ant vows and engagements ! It is on- 
ly those who live very near to the light 
of the throne, and gaze like Moses upon 
the burning brightness of the divine 
purity that can appreciate it aright! 
They see the awful turpitude of rebel- 
lion against God, and how difficult it is 
to recover the lost tokens of his favor. 
This lesson was now to be taught to 
the sinning congregation, and nothing 
would do it more effectually than this 
long period of fasting and prayer. Again, 
the same honor was to be secured for 
the second tables as for the first, and 
though the thunders and lightnmgs that 
marked the first delivery of the law 
were not repeated, yet the forty days' 
fiisting of Moses utu, and the tables 
were to be brought forth, in that re- 
spect, f as at the first.' All the cir- 
cumstances, in fine, were to be so or- 
dered that the deepest moral impression 
should be produced upon the general 
mind of the people. 

The remarks of Calvin upon this 
passage are well worthy of being ap- 
pended in the present connexion. * Mo- 
ses was exempted from the common lot 
of men that he might usher in a law 
evidently from heaven. Had he been 
detained but a few days upon the mount, 
his authority would not have been sanc- 
tioned by so illustrious a miracle. The 
forty days, therefore, thus 'spent gave a 
full attestation to his commission as a 



divine legate ; for the endurance of so 
long a fast evidently exceeded the pow** 
ers of human nature. In order that the 
majesty of the law might be unques- 
tioned, its minister was distinguished 
by an angelical glory. He expressly 
asserts of himself that he neither drank 
water nor tasted of bread, that by be- 
ing thus distinguished from ordinary 
mortals his official dignity mjyght be 
superior to exception. We are to un- 
derstand the fast, therefore, here men- 
tioned not as one of mere temperance 
or sobriety, but of singular privilege, in 
which a temporary immunity from the. 
infirmity of the flesh was granted, 
that his condition might be shown to 
be super-human. He was unconscious 
of thirst, nor did he struggle any more 
with the appetite for food than one of 
the angels. Therefore this abstinence 
was never .d'ftwn into a, precedent bj 
any of the prophets, nor did any one 
think of imitating what all knew was 
not intended for themselves. I except 
the case of Elijah, who was sent to re- 
new the l|aw which had almost perished 
from Israel, and who, as a secopd Mo- 
ses, abstained from food and drink for 

forty days.' IT Atkd he wrote upon 

the tableSf &c. That is, God wrote, as 
is evident from the proof adduced under 
the foregoing remarks, v. 27. 'Moses 
heard, and God wrote. Our true Moses 
repairs that law of God which we, in 
our nature, had broken ; he revives it 
for us, and it is accepted of God, no 
less than if the first character of bis law 
had been still entire. We can give no- 
thing but the table ; it is God that must 
write in it. Our hearts are but a bare 
board till God by his finger engrave his 
lavir in them. Yea, Lord, we are a 
rough quarry; hew thou us out, and 
square us fit for thee to write upon. 
Bp. HaU. 

29. And it came to pass when Moses 
came downy &c. Notwithstanding the 
slight air of confusion in the statement 
of this verse, the meaning of the writer 
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^ IT Abd it came to ^mss wHen 
Moses came down from mount 
Sinai (with the gtwo tables of 
testimony in Moses' hand, when 

8 ch. dS. 15. 
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is yet too obfiouslo be misanderst^dod. 
The time of Jehovah's ^ talking with 
him' was indeed prior to his oeming 
down from the mount, and it was then 
that his face began to shine ; but he 
had not become oonscious of the fact 
till after he bad destendedi The reH- 
son why his eonntenaneia shone now, 
and not when he came down the first 
time from themoant nadoubt^ly was, 
that daring the secoind time he had been 
favored with &r more glorieos views of 
the divine characller and perfections 
than before. The original Air * wist 
not that the skin of hiafa^e shone' is 
'V^ti y]9y\p*^ yn*> Vtb hyda ki 
karwn or fomAutfy were the verb yi^ 
ko/ran signifies- to irradM^f to $koot 
f&rth or 0mit ra^r of light; whence, 
from the id^ of shootitig farihy comes 
the noun y^p /btfYn, aJioirn, This faet 
throws an iihportant light upon the well- 
known passage inr-the^ siibhme descrip- 
tion of the Most High, Hab. 8. 3, 4, 
'God came from Teman, and the Holy 
One from ihoant Psraa. Selah. His 
glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth was full of his praise. And his 
brightness was as the light ; he had 
horrut coming out of his hands; and 
thete was the hiding of his power.' 
It is not perhaps to be confidently 
affirmed that this rendering is errone- 
ous, inasmuch as the original word is 
that which is usually and (properly 
translated horiM, Tet we thhik -that 
scarcely any one can help being con- 
scious of some slight meongruity in the 
imagery. The head, and nbt the hands, 
is the proper place for the outgrowth 
of homi. But suppose the term to be 
rendered 'rays,' and to have reference 
to the vtrttaning or JUuhing tplnidora 
whidh emanated from the hands of the 

22* . 



he came down frx>m the momit) 
that Moses wist DOt that h the skin 
of his face shone, while he talked 
with him. 

h Matt. 17. 2; 2 Cor. 3, 7. 13. 
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personified glory of Jehovah, and the 
iniage is far more grand and impressive . 
Conceive the word, in fact, to be but 
another term for KghtningSf and we 
see at once with what pn^iety it is 
added, 'And there was the hiding of bis 
power.' What more striking emblem 
could be imagined of the resistless 
might of Onmipetence? Here too we 
are not improbably enabled to trace the 
origin of the ancient Greek mytholegic 
device, 'which represents ' Jupiter, the 
-fsfther of the gods, as grasping the 
Hghiuingi or thundetbolU in his ri|^t 
ha«d, as a symbol of his power over 
the elemenis. We suggest this, how- 
ever, as rather probable than certain. 
Whatever may be thought of it, no 
doubt can remain as to the etymologi- 
cal affinity between < rays' and ' hons,' 
and with this fitot* before vs, we can 
easily account for the sliraiige render- 
ing of the liat. Vnlgate ; '.Ignorabat 
quod tonvuta asset fecies sua,' he kntto 
not that hio fact wm horuxdi, whiqh is 
evidently as improper as it would be 
to transkte the word ' rayed' when ap- 
plied tO' an ex ora goat. Yet in ac- 
Gordarice with this error, the Italian 
painters, who were unacquainted with 
any Dthet version, have for the most 
part represented Moses with the un- 
couth appendage of Aomt.' These 
pictures have been copied bito engrav- 
ings, and thus it is that in ancient bibU- 
cal'cuta we often see him thus depict- 
ed. This drcnmstance of 'rajrs' and 
* horns' having a common radical has 
led moreover tb a verbal as well as a 
pictorial confounding the two. Thus 
the eloquent Jeremy Taylor in his 
< Holy Dying,' p. 17, describes the ris- 
ing sun as f peeing, over the eastern 
htUs, thrusting ont his geMes ionu.' 
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Tfa« Or. vetsion rmdtrf aearet to Ihe 
sense of the origiaul by Mo^wraif toaa 
g^oTjftedy or ma4* ^oriotUf whence 
the apostle, 2 Cor. 3. 7, says, <Tbe 
childrea of Israel could not steadfast- 
ly behold the face of Moses for the 
ghry iio^a) of his eountenance, i. e. 
the exceeding brightness. ChaL <Mo- 
ses knew not that the brigiitness df 
the glory of his &c6 was muitiplted.' 
Sir Thomas Brown, 'according to the 
Editor of the Pictorial Bible, is prob- 
ably correct in his understanding of the 
matter, after Tremellius and Estius; 
'His face was radiant, and dispersing 
)>eanis, like many horns or cones about 
his head ; which is also consofeiant unto 
the original signification, and. yet ob- 
■served in the pieces (pietures) tof oar 
Savior and the Virgin Mary, who a>e 
commonly drawn with, seintillations or 
radiant halos, about their head ; which, 
After the French expression j are called, 
■the Glory.' He remarks, moreover, 
that the oustom among painters of put- 
' ting * glories' around the heads of sa- 
cred peittons no doubt arose from this 
fact concerning Moses. *We are not 
Awarc,' says he, ' of any other author- 
ity, except that therstmsiit oCChrist 
becadtc .shining at tlit transfiguration. 
The ancient heathen considered an ir- 
tadiation or lambent flame about the 
head"^, as a manifestation ef. the divine 

- favor and protection. But whether this 
4rose from . any tradition concemtng 
Moses- it is impossible to determine.' 
The notieiui of the Mobaffimedans on 
this subject , which are very curious, and 

- which probably arose from a Scriptural 



■aource, may 



be seen detailed in my 
* Life of Mohammed.'-*-.«->ir Witt not 
that f M sk in of IdM fact shone. What 
was visible to others was hidden to him- 
self. Although from the .effects of his 
transformikig isomnNnioa with the di- 
vine presence he had become in a meas- 
-ttre 'changed into the. aaitae image, from 
g^lory to glory,' yet he* remained in per- 
fect mconsciouinett of tha £wt ! . Hoir 



this eouJd have happened;, we feel but 
little interest to inquire. Calvin thinks 
it not improbable, that the miraculous 
effulgence may have been restrained 
from bursting forth until Moses came 
into the immediate presence of Aaron 
and the people, that they might have 
'an impressive view of the phenomenon. 
But however this may be, it is a thente 
of more profitable contemplation as 
viewed in its emblematical applica- 
tions. 'He wist not that the skin of 
his face shone;' nor is it ever found 
that those who bear much of the divine 
image are conscious of the moral glory 
which has passed upon them. Their 
minds aret so fixed upon their own de- 
fects ; they are so deeply convinced of 
the corru|>tion of their nature ; they are 
so profoundly penetrated with the sense 
of their ill desert^ that so far from re- 
cognising any peculiar tokens of divine 
favor in themselves, they are rather 
prone Co say with Job, < If I had call- 
ed, and hd had answered me ; yet would 
I not believe that he had hearkened un- 
to my voice.' Instead of realizing the 
possession of distinguished graces, they 
still count themselves as ' less than the 
least of all saints.' To others their 
spiritual excelleneieB shine forth with 
giieat lustre, but they are blind to them 
theikiselves ;. and the nearer they attain 
te the view of the divine glory ; the 
more familiar their converse with in- 
finite excellencfe,ithe more unoonscioos 
do they become of its effects upon them. 
Has one been recently on the mount in 
beatific fellowship with God, the evi- 
dence of it will appear when he comes 
down. It will show itself in the height- 
ened meekness and .sweetness of his 
temper, in the aanctity of his de^ieanor, 
in. the quickened seal of his efforts to 
do good, and in the subdued, heavenly, 
and Cbrist*like spirit that breathes 
through all his deportment. But to all 
this he will be himself unconscioua. 
'Whatever beauty God puts upon us, 
we s)ioald still be filled with such a^ 
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SO And wh«l Aaton and t\\ th« 
children of Islrael saw Moses, be- 
hold, the skin of bis face shone ; 
and they were afraid to come nigh 
him. 
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humble sense of oiur own iinworthines^ 
and manifold iafirmities, as will malie 
118 even overlook and forget that wbic|i 
makes our faces shine,' Henry, 

30. And they toire i^fraid to come 
nigh him. The circumstance of tbeir 
being, strangfly repelled from his pres- 
feence, was probably the first intimation 
that Moses had of ihene being any thing 
preterat^tural or peculiar in his appear- 

.ance. How must' he have been sur- 
prised to find himself the unsuspecting 
cause of a dispeesion among bis friends, 
somewhat similar to that.^hich took 
place among the band that came under 
the conduct of Judas to apprehend the 
Savior, when a supernatural something 
in his aspect struck them so overpower- 
ingly that 'they went backward and 
fell to the ground?' But why this in- 
timidation at this. time?. What made 
Israel to shrink from the face of their 
leader, intercessor, and friepd? What 
could render the presence of his afiec- 

. tionate brother formidable to Aaron? 

. Moses had come to them with his heart 
overfiowing with good will, and exult- 
ing in the thought of having procured 
pardon and reconciliation for their of- 

,;fence8. Why then do they avoid his 
presence^ instead of greeting him with 
a cordial welcome ? Alas, the same in- 

. ward impulse which led the first trans- 
gressors to * hide themselves from the 

. presence of the ^ord,' is at work in 
their besoms. It is*conscious; guilt that 
is driving them away from unconscious 
goodness. Under the awful terrors of 
the glory of Jehovah a few weeks be- 
fore they had earnestly besought, say- 

. ing, ' Let Moses speak to us and we 
will hear.* But now even the bare look 
of .Moses fills them with dismay, and 
they fiee from the sight of it ! An ac< 



31 And Moses called unto them ; 
and Aaron and all the rulers of the 
congregation returned untd hin^: 
and Mosea talked with them* 



cusij^ CQDscieace haa so disturbed their 
perception, that the beaming radiance 
of his countenance has converted. him 
into a flaming minister of heaven pre- 
pared to execute vengeance upon them ! 
<7hat which should have comforted, af- 
irightfi them; yea,. Aaron himself, that 
befpre went op into the mountain to see 
and speak with God, now is afraid to 
.see him that had seen God! Such 
a fea,r there is in guiltiness — suah 
confidence in. innocency. When the 
.soul is once cleared from sin, it shall 
run to that glory with joy, the least 
glimpse whereof now appals it, and 
^ends it away in terror;. How could 
the Israelites now choose but think, 
How shall we abide to look Grod in th^ 
face, since our eyes are dazzled with 
the face of Moses? And well may we 
still argue, if the image Qf God which 
he hath set in the fleshly forehead of 
authority daunt us, how shall we stand 
before the dreadful tribunal of heaven!' 
Bp, HalL 

31. And Moeea called unto them, &c. 
Whatever might hav:e been the cause 
of their fleeing, he was conscious that 
it was nothing in the state of his feel- 
ings towards them^ The real cause, 
however, was soon disclosed to him, 
and far from being elated with the 
honor conferred upon him or desirous 
to make his authority felt in keeping 
his people at a distance, his disposition 
is quite the reverse. Considered in it- 
self, the phenomenon would tend great- 
ly to enhance his authority among the 
congregation. There could not be a more 
striking attestation to the divine com- 
mission which he had received, as their 
leader and law-giver, than this super- 
natural appearance. It invested him 
with a. badge of honor such as no dia- 
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dem could baTe conferred. It was In 
fajci a crown of light to his head ; and 
4jecisively marked him out as one who 
was appointed of (vod to fill the place 
which he occupied. Yet he is far from 
priding himself upon this distinction, 
or from a desire to overawe his breth- 
ren. On the contrary he is exceedingly 
anxious to reassure their Confidence. 
Accordingly in all the simplicity of a 
kind and aifiectionate spirit, he invites 
them to come near. And in order to re- 
move all jet or hindrance to their re- 
turning, he covers his face with a 
veil, which he continued to wear all 
the time that he was Speaking to them, 
but laid aside whenever he went into 
the tabernacle to appear before the 
Lord. In doing this, he set te noble ex« 
ample of condescending meekness, of 
modesty, of self-renunciation. Had he 
been a man of another mould, he would 
probably have stood upon his prerog- 
ative, and said, ^If God has been pleas- 
ed miraculously to distinguish me, am 
I responsible for the effects of it ? If 
there is a supernatural splendor about 
my face, God put it there j and it is not 
probable that he would have made it so 
conspicuous had[ he intended it shduld 
be concealed. It is much more proper 
that you sihould hide your guilty heads, 
than that I should, draw a veil over 
mine:' But so spake not Moses. He 
chose rather to hide from their view 
the wonderful work of God upon his 
person than to forego the opportunity 
of declaring his will to the people — a 
conduct which fully warrants- the re- 
. mark of Bp. Hall, that * Moses had 
more glory by his veil than by his 
face.' Vain glory always defeats the 

- ends at which it aims, while humility 
gains the point of which it little thought, 
for which it was least of all anxious. 

- Who does but esteem Moses, modestly 
shrouded in a veil, infinitely more than 
he does the most loquacious boaster 
and exhibitor of himself, who ever 
sought to shine in the eyes df men, 



wiule he heeded not how he might ap- 
pear in the eyes of God? In this in- 
cident we learn what kind of spirit 
should ever mark the deportment of 
him, who is favored with high spirits 
ual attainments and revelations. It is 
indeed scarcely possible to converse 
much with God without appearing more 
glorious in the eyes of man. Biit no- 
thing can be more foreign to the temper 
of such a man than an ostentatious 
blasoning of what €rod has done for his 
soul. He will not be forward to talk 
of remarkable discoveries, to exhibit 
the shining of his face, to abash and 
confound a less favored brother. On 
the contrary^ he will be meek, modest, 
and retiring. He will be more anxious 
to do good to others, than to gain eclat 
for himself. He will accommodate him- 
self to the weakness of those whose 
progress may not have kept pace with 
his own. Me will strive to abate envy 
by condescension and courtesy, nor wiU 
he be forward to make his experiences 
the theme of discourse, unless, as in the 
ease of Paul, a supreme regard to the 
glory of God may compel him to bear 
witness to extraordinary manifesta- 
tions, in order to put to shame and 
silence the disparaging reflections of 
gainsayers. Even then it will be a re- 
luctant disclosure that is made. It vnil 
be made only because it is extorted by 
a paramount regard to the interests of 
truth. He will say, or at least feel, 
with the apostle, ' I am become a fool 
in glorying ; ye have compelled me.' 

Again, the incident before us is a 
plain and striking lesson to all who un- 
dertake to instruct others. It is a piti- 
ful ambition, to seek merely to shine. 
The great nim of a moral teacher should 
be to communicate most efiectnally use- 
ful and saving knowledge. In doing 
this he is to think little of what imme- 
diately concerns himself, or the impres- 
sion which he may personally make. If 
the minds of men, if the church of God, 
be enlightened, what matters it if he is 
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32 And afterward all the children 
of Israel came nigh : > and he gave 
them in commandment all that 
the Lord had spoken with him in 
momit Sinai. 



* en. 94. 3. 



himself somewhat obscured? He is re> 
quired to consult the condition and ca- 
pacities of those for whose good he la- 
bors. He is to accommodate himself 
to their weakness; he is not to op- 
press their minds with a burden even of 
truth ; he is in all things to study their 
edification. So doing he may safely 
leave bis reputation to God. He will 
take care of it. Let his mind be intent 
upon usefulness; let him be willing 
joyfully to give up fame for the sake of 
doing good, and he need not fear but as 
much celebrity will crown his name as 
will benefit the cause to which he is de- 
Toted) and more he will not desire. 

But the veil which Moses constantly 
wore in his intercourse with the people, 
he laid aside whenever he went to com- 
mune with God, and to receive instruc- 
tion from him. There the lustre of his 
face would be renewed and brightened 
again in the beams of that splendor 
from which it had been first received ; 
and doubtless on every return from such 
visits, the Israelites would perceive 
that he had been with God. And so 
the truth will generally evince itself 
to others whei^ever any one has been 
.favored with near approaches to God 
in prayer and communion. His face 
will shine brighter upon every re- 
newed access to the throne of grace, 
and the beauty of the Lord his God 
will be upon him. He will be percept- 
ibly more and more transformed into 
the image of that with which he is 
familiar. His v^ry exterior will be 
meliorated and improved. The exer- 
cises of the closet will be seen and 
felt in the serenity of his countenance, 
in the benignity of the eye, in the gen- 
tle tones of the voice, and in the in- 



33 And till Moses had danes|>eak- 
ing with them, he put k^ vail on 
his face. 

kS Cor. 3, 13. 



creased affability and graciousness of 
the whole deportment. The world it- 
self will take knowledge of the disciple 
who has been with Jesus. Yet the 
main remark suggested by this part of 
the narrative is, that when we come to 
present ourselves before God every veil 
must be laid aside, and no disguise or 
concealment attempted before the eyes 
of him with whom we have to do, and 
to whom all things are naked and open. 
As we do in fact appear then in the un- 
veiled truth of our character, it is folly 
to act as if it were not so ; as if any 
illusion could be practised upon Om- 
niscience. ^When Moses went to speak 
with God, he pulled off his veil. I( 
was good reason he should present to 
God that face which he had made; 
there had been more need of his veil to 
hide the glorious face of God irom him, 
than to hide his from God; but his 
faith and thankfulness serve for both 
these uses. Hypocrites are contrary 
to Moses. He showed his worst to 
men, his best to God ; they show their 
best to men, their worst to God; but 
God sees both their veil and their face ; 
and 1 know not whether he more hates 
their veil of dissimulation, or their face 
of wickedness.' Bp. Hall. 

33. And till Moses had dons speak- 
ing with them, he put a veil on his face. 
The sense is undoubtedly correctly rend- 
ered, although the idiom of the original 
requires the insertion of ' tiU ' in our 
translation. RosenmuUer and some few 
others do indeed contend that the true 
rendering requires thie omission of all 
supplementary words, inasmuch as Mo- 
ses intended to say that he had finished 
speaking before be assumed a veil. 
But this construction goes so decidedly 
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34 But I when Moses went in be- 
fore the Lord to speak with hini, 
he took the vail off, until he came 
out. And he came out antl spake 
unto the chil(lren of .Israel that 
which he wdis commanded. 

12 Cor. 3. 16. 

' • , y , . — . — ,, 

against the whole current of ancient 
interpreters, and ttie manifest drift of 
the context, that it will be superfluous 
labor to confute it. We have no hesi: 
tation in taking the passage as it reads, 
and thus understood we are led to view 
it in connexion with the typical appli> 
cation made of it by the apostle, 2 Cor. 
3. 6 — 18.. He evidently employs the 
incident as shadowing forth in a typical 
way the relative glories of the legal 
and evangelical dispensations. We give 
llie pass'age at length. 'But if the 
tninistration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, so that 
the children of Israel could pot stead- 
fastly behold the face of JV^oses for the 
glory of his countenance ; which glory 
\vas to be done away: ti^ow shall not 
the ministration of the Spirit be rather 
glorious? For if the ininistratton of 
condemnation be ^lory, much more 
doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory. For even that which 
Was made glorious had no glory in this 
respect, by reason of the glory thAt ex- 
celUth. For if that which' is doiie away 
Was glorious, mucli more that which 
remaineth is glorious. Seeing then that 
We have such hope, we use great plaib-. 
ness of speech: And i)ot as Moses, 
which put 4 veil over his face, that the 
'<ihildr^n of Israel could not steadfastly 
jlook to th^ end of that which is abolish- 
*tA : But their minds were blinded : for 
tintii this day remaineth the same veil 
imtaken away in the reading of the old 
testament ;. whicl^ veil is done away in 
'Christ. But even uftlo this day, when 
'Mose^ ii read, the veil is Upon their 
'^eart. Nevertheless^ wheil it sfhall turn 
to the X^biAf the veil shall be taken 



35 And the children of Is^ae} saw 
the face of Moses, that the skin 
of Moses' face shone: and Moses 
put the vail upon his fkce again^ 
untd he went in to speak with 
Him. 



away. Now the Lord is that Spirit: 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. But we all, with opea 
face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.' Here it is ob- 
vious that Moses appearing with his 
face veiled stands as a syjoibol of his 
own dispensation, which was in fact 
only the gospel under a veil. Whether 
Moses himself was conscious that any 
such mystic or spiritual import was 
couched under the incident may well 
be doubted ; but we can h&ve no doubt 
that' the Spirit of God by the hand of 
Paul has sanctioned this allegorical use 
of the fact in question. It is plainly 
set before us as having a three-fold 
phasis of emblematic meaning. 
' (1.) It is repiresented as being sym- 
bolical of the intrinsU glory or excel- 
lence of that dispensation, notwith- 
standing it is the special drift of the 
apostle to show that, however glorious 
or excellent that dispensation was, it had 
no glory compared with the superior 
glory of the gospel. The law was 
glorious in the pure and holy nature of 
its precepts, which reflected the attri- 
butes of a glorious God, and it was 
glorious in the circumstances of its d<- 
' livery. But as the glory bf Moses' face 
Was absorbed and lost in the splendor 
of God when he went into hii presence 
in the tabernacle or on the mount, so 
the brightness and excellence of the 
Mosaic dispensation are eclipsed and 
swallowed up in the transcendant bright- 
ness of the gospel. ' The one is the 
shadow, the other the substance. The 
one is a ministration of condemnation, 
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the other of justification. Let us not 
then undervalue our distinguished priv- 
ileges. We should no doubt be proi^e 
to think ourselves highly favored had 
we, like the Jews, a minister of Cod's 
word, in whose very face we coUld see 
a miraculous and divine light shining 
continually to prove him a mah of God ; 
hut we have in fact a far greater priv- 
ilege in the glorious gospel of the bless- 
ed God, which is constantly shedding 
forth the light of life, and irradiating 
mea's minds with its spiritual beams. 

(2.) It is used by the apostle to rep- 
resent the comparativi obscurity of the 
Mosaic dispensation. The veil inti- 
imated the indistinct view which the I's- 
raelites had of the ultimate 4scope of 
their law. Theirs was a system of rites 
and ceremonies, under which was lorap- 
ped up or covered a variety of spiritual 
i^ubjects that; their minds did not pene- 
trate. They did not lift the veil so as to 
ohtain a. sight of the spiritual tre&sures 
which it concealed. The^ did not look 
to the 'end of the commandment,' which 
was to be * abolished,' but rested in the 
mere , letter, or literal meaning, which 
was comparatively meagre and barren. 

(3.) It represents the blindness and 
ignorance under which the Jewish niind 
labored down to the ^ime when . Paul 
wrote, and which is not even yet, afler 
the lapse of eighteen hundred years, re- 
iBioTed. Age after age the inveterate pre- 
judice and obduracy of the Jewish heart 
has prevented them from discerning the 
true sense of their own law, of its fig- 
ures, types, and . institutions, just as 
effectually as the yeil on the fape of 
Moses prevented them from beholding 
li^ beauty pf his countenance. They 
read the books of .their lawgiver, but in 
the sacrifices and services there pre- 
scribed they see no intimation of that 
Lamh of richer blood and that Priest 
•f higher name, whom we are taught to 
recognise as fore^adowed by them. 
They read the predictions, of the proph- 
ets, but they do not see them pointing 



to the Savior Christ, the trve Messiah, 
in whom all their oracles are fulfilled. 
The thick veil of errof and unbelief is 
upon their minds, and until that is taken 
away, as we learn it eventually shall 
be, the light of the glory of God in the 
gospel of his Son will not shinje into 
theih. 

But let it not be forgotten that this  
veil of darkness and unbelief is not con- 
fined to the Jewish people. The nat- 
ural man, whether Jew or Gentilie, does 
not receive the things of the Spirit of 
God. We see it and wonder at it in 
theMf but are unconscious of it in ouT' 
selves. Yet we are in fact monuments 
of greater obduracy than they, because 
there w&s ih the very nature o{^ the ' 
case, a veil cast over their dispensation 
which is removed from ours'. Let us 
be reminded then that 'if the gb'spel be 
hid (Gr. kucaXvunsvov^ veiled) it is kid 
to them that .are lost^ in whom the 
god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not. The 
prevailing power of a worldly spirit 
may as effectually tend to judaize our 
minds and thus obscure our Spiritual 
vision, as the strictest adherence to the 
traditions of Rabbinical elders. How 
earnestly then should we strive to di- 
vest ourselves of 6very interposing me- 
dium that would prevent the free ad- 
mission of the glorious light of the gos- 
pel into our souls f With what a trans- 
forming power does it c6me ! To what 
a height of privilege ilnd' blessedness 
does it exalt its possessor ! 'We all, 
with open face, beholding as in fL glass 
the glory of th^ Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to 
glory, even ais by. the Spfrit' bf the 
Lord.' These words contain an evident 
allusion to the Old Testament narrative 
which we are now* considering. The 
apostle is drawing a contrast between 
the genius of the two dispensations as 
it relates to the privilege of their re- 
spective subjects. When Mbses was 
favored with a partial view of the glory 
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of God as he passed by hioii he was not 
only stationed in a cave, a cleft in the 
rock, but a cloud was interposed be- 
tween him and the resplendent object 
of his vision, lest its brightness should 
be too dazzling for his v^ual powers. 
Yet notwithstanding this precaution, 
so much of the splendor of the divine 
glory was communicated to his coun- 
tenance that he was obliged to veil him- 
self when he appeared before the people. 
As he could not see God without the 
medium of a cloud, so they could not 
see him without the medium of a veil. 
The one was the counterpart of the 
other. But under the gospel the case 
is entirely changed. We can now look 
upon the moral glory of God^ with open 
face,* without any intervening cloud or 
veil. And when he says we behold this 
glory ' as in a g^ass' (jcaroirrpi Jo/xevoi), 
the allusion is doubtless to the effect 
produced by looking into a highly burn- 
ished mirror. Macknight renders it, 
' we all reflecting as mirrors the glory 
of the Lord.' If a strong light were 
thrown upon the polished surface of a 
mirror, the rays would be. cast by re- 
flection upon the face of the beholder,' 
which would consequently be strongly 
illuminated. Such was the case to some 
extent with Moses. The radiation that 
came upon him from the glory of the 
Shekinah|and so wondrously illumined 
his face, was a kind of flashing reflec- 
tion from the transcendant brightness 
of the Deity. But still more signally 
does this occur under the gospel. The 
glory pf Godi the splendor, of the divine 
perfections,, is thrown, oi^ ihe ijospd, so 
to speak, like a bright light on 4 pol- 
ished mipwr, and that glory is so. re- 
flected on him that believingly conterar 
plates it, that he appears to be trans- 
formed into the same image. Nothing 
can. be more signipcant or happy than 
the figure employe^ ; and we should at 
least draw from it the inference, that 
we. are pot to rest satisfied unless we 
find that the view which we take of the 



divine chamcter in the gospel is <». 
aimilating. No visible effect analogous 
to that wrought upon Moses is indeed 
to be expected to be produced upon our 
bodies, but the character of our minds 
will hp affected, the graces of our souls 
will be quickened, by habitual inter- 
course and converse with the glorious 
realities of the gospel of Christ. Nor * 
should any thing short of this content 
those who are hoping at last to * awake 
in his likeness.' 

Again, we learn from this incident as 
used by the apostle, how much the Old 
Testament and the New serve mutually 
to explain each other. Very often what 
is obscure in the former becomes luiriin- 
ous in the latter; and again, what i» 
dark or indistinct in the New Testa- 
men^ often receives a flood of light 
from some kindred passage in the Old. 
No sentiment more injurious to the inter- 
ests of truth could possibly come into 
vogue, than that the Old Testament is 
superseded by t)j^ New, and therefore 
that the study of it has but slight claims 
upon the Christian, The Old and the 
New Testament form one continuous 
system of revelation, the latter being 
merely the develop^ment of the mterior 
sense, and the substantiation of the 
typical shadows, of th^ former. He 
who sees in the books, of Moses and the 
other writings of; the Old Testament, 
nothing but the histories of certain 
events long since past, and a mass of 
religious usages^ and eeremonies prac- 
tised by a particular people, with none 
of which we have any spedtal concern, 
may be said to look not merely with « 
veil,hnl with a ftantfa^e, upon his eyes, 
and as he refetds without undjerstand- 
ing, he reads Tivithbut prdftt. Such aii 
one is not only unfaithfiil to the twrt 
interests df his own soul, but he is guilty 
of downright disparagement of the ora- 
cles of God, which are able to make us 
wise unto salvation. Let ns then pray 
the prayer of David in reference to th* 
I same Scriptures, 'Open thou mine eyes 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

AND Moses gathered all the 
congregation of the children 
of Israel together, and said unto 
them, » These are the words which 
the Lord hath ciJmmanded, that 
ye should do them. 

a 0h< 34« tt. 



I 2 bSix days shall work Ve done, 
but on the seventh day there shall 
be to you an holy day, a sabbath 
of rest to the Lord: whoaoever 
doeth work therein shall be put to 
death. 



b ch. «0. 9. & 31. 14, 15, Lev. 83. 8. Numb. 
15. 32, Ac. De«t. 5. 18. Lukd 18. 14. 



that I may bckoM wwidrous things out 
of thy law.* 

Finally, let the suggestion come 
home to us in all its power, that if we 
belong td the true Israel of God we 
shall not always see thus through a 
glass darkly. The gUmpses of the 
hearenly glory which we catch here 
below from time to lime are indeed re- 
freshing and precious to the soul. But 
they are transient and evanescent. Gdd 
reveals himself at he did to Moses, in 
passing by. We see him for a moment, 
and he is gone. But the time is at 
hah^ when the beatific visien wiU be at 
once perfect and perpetual. In what 
lustre and glory will the childrea of 
the kingdom then shine forth 1 What 
win be the blissful state of those who 
shall be admitted into the paradise of 
God, when they shall eAch of them i^?- 
pear in a sptendor not like that which 
invested Moses at mount Sinai, but 
rather like that which enrobed him as 
a garment of light at the tiansfigura. 
tion-sccne of mount Tabor I How dif- 
ferent from oar present state! Now 
we see but vaguely, and know but m 
part. There we shall tee iace to face, 
and know as we are known j for no 
ciond will intercept the enraptured 
Tisiod. Was Moees made honorable 
in the sight of the chosen Uibes, by 
converse with Jehoimh mt Sinai? What 
then will be their glbry, whd shall en- 
joy a communimi with him as uninter- 
rupted as the flo?nngs of his love, as 
endless as the days 6f eternity ! Be- 
hold, and wonder ; behoM; and rqoice 
in the hope of the glory cf God I Then 
shall the ransomed < shine forth aa the 
Vol. II. 23 



sun in the kingdom of their Father,* a 
blessed spectacle to each other, And to 
all the kindreds of heaven I It wifU be ' 
the eternal day of Christ's and his 
saint's iransflgufation, when t*«f shall 
say, with a rapture which Peter uonld 
not feel, even on th^ holy mount, 
'Master, it is g6od for us to be here V 



CHAPTER XiXV. 

The Offerings for thsTohernUh. 

1, 2. And MoM gtahtrsd tiU ths c#rt- 
gregaUon of iM chUdfen oflsraslf &e. 
God having now become reconciled w 
his people, and the covenant which they 
had, on their part, winulled by their re- 
cent transgression, having been gra^ 
ciously renfewed, the delayed work of 
building the Tabemaclo is ordered 
to go on. This edifice was to be. con* 
structed and ftimished of materials sup. 
pUed by the liberality of the people j 
and they, were now gathered together 
to receive afresh the intimation of the 
Lord's will respecting the undertnkingi 
The diMctions now givfen are preiJMsed 
with a repetition of the law «tf ikm 
Sftbhaih. As the sanctificatmn of the 
seventh day is all* along represetited m- 
a point of prime moment in the sysleai 
of religious service ordfcined by Ood» 
we are not to be surprised to fihd it 
agaih and again insisted M and enforc- 
ed in a great variety ui wsiys. I n thn * 
original the command is given in term* 
of peculiar emphasis ;— 'On the seventh 
day there shall be to you hriiAess, %. 
sabbath of sabbatism to the Lord.' 0» 
that day no work was to be done^ not 
even tfa« work of the tabernacle. The 
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3 c Te shall kindle no fire through- 
out your habitations upon the sab- 
bath-day. 

4 If And Moses spake unto all 
the congre^tion of the children of 
Israel, saymg, ^ This is the thing 

.«ch, 16.83. *ch.a5. 1,$. ' 

sanctity of tbe Sabbath was greater 
than that of this sanctaary, and its holy 
rest must not be invaded under any pre- 
tence whatever. However important the 
outward apparatus of worship, it was 
of leas consequence than th^ spiritual 
necessities of the souU One day in 
seven was none too much to be devoted 
to a hallowed recess from secular busi- 
ness, and to a devout meditation upon 
those themes which the Sabbath was 
intmided to familiarise to their minds. 
Il was a day commemorative of a rest 
that was past, and typical of one that 
was to come. Its peciUiar designation, 
* sabbath of sabbatism,' poiints to a «p«- 
cial plinitud$ iu the degree of rest 
which it implied, as if it were a de* 
signed shadow of that rest, spiritual 
tod eternal, which remains for Uie peo- 
ple of God.— ^*ir Whoiower datth ttork 
VurHu ihM he put to dteUh. The clear 
and explicit declaration of this precept 
and its frequent repetition, could leave 
room for no possiblio doubt as to the 
wiU of God respecting it ; and cdnse- 
quently the guilt of violating it would 
be enhanced in proportion. On these 
grounds, therefore, the severe. penalty 
of death is annexed to the command, 
ftom which it is evident tlfiat it wfis 
considered in this relation as ti. judicial 
ttahiU. 

^3. Yt Bkall kindle no Jire, ftc. Not, 
probably, that fires in their private 
dwellings were absolutely forbidden at 
all seasons, for the winters in Judea 
are often very cold, hut the design 
seems to have been mainly to prohibit 
fires being made for tbe purpose of car- 
rying on the work 6f the sanctuary, 



which the Lobb commanded, say- 

ingi 
5 Take ye from among you an of« 

feringunto the Lord: « whosoever 

is of a willing heart, let him bring 

it, an offering of the Lord ; gcdd, 

and silver, and brass, 

• ch. 9&. 3. 

just about to be commenced, the im- 
portance |ind sacredness of which they 
might injterpret as constituting a license 
for a breach of the Sabbath. By this 
precept they were. taught, on the other 
hand, that no plea of this kind would 
avail; that none of the various pro- 
cesses of fusing or moulding the gold, 
or silver, or brass appointed for the 
work of the tabernacle would be allow- 
ed to interfere with the devout observ- 
ance of holy time, when every thing 
but tbe duties of worship were to come 
to a solemn pause. The spirit of the 
precept probably applied to many spe-. 
cies of employment which, under the 
plea of necessity, are at the present day 
prosecuted on tbe Sabbath. 

5. Take ytftrom among you an ojf«r«* 
tng unto the Lord. Heb. ritil^D teru- 
mahj^ hewoe^fferingj from t31*^ rvffir 
to he lifted upf exaited, elevaiei, Gr. 
and Chal. * a separation ;' i. q. a gift 
separated and sot apart to the servive 
of God, from their other possessions. 
See Note oii Ex. 39. 28. In the requi- 
sition for their offerings or gifts it will 
be observed that Moses put no compul- 
sion upon the people, nor did he give 
any directions as to the quantity of 
the di^rent articles which they should 
bring. The whole wad to be left to the 
promptings of their, oim willing and 
generous hearts. God k>ves a cheerful 
giver, and instead of imposing a tax, 
he offered theman opportunity of show- 
ing, by spontaneous expressions, how 
much they were disposed to do for him 
who had laid them under such infinite 
obligations. The most costly offering 
was not too preeious^ nor was the mean- 
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6 And bliie, and puiple, and scar- 
let, and fine linen, and goats' haifj 

7 And rams' sidns dyed red, and 
badgers' skins, and shittim-wbod. 

8 And oil for the light, ^and 
spices for anointing oil, and for the 
sweet incense, 

f ch. 25. 0. 

«8t too sniaU for him who aocepteth ac- 
cording to that a man hath, aad not ac- 
cording to that he hath not. To the 
slame principle God now addresses him- 
self in making his demands for the 
charitable contributions of his people. 
We have not indeed any snch material 
huilding to raise, and therefore may be 
sometimes prone to imagine that the 
same occasion for the display of liber- 
ality doea not exist. But is there not 
z 9piritwU temple which God designs 
to have erected for himself, wherein he 
may be glorified ? And is not that tem- 
ple infinitely more dear to him than 
any which can be formed by human 
hands? Should not the manifestation 
of his presence, and the establishment 
of his kingdom in the world, call forth 
our zeal, as much as the erection of 
that -fabric in the wilderness did the 
zeal of the Israelites? The material 
tabernacle was only a shadow of that 
better habitation wherein God delights 
to dwell. To the erection of this spirit- 
ual house every true christian Israelite 
is called to contribute according as God 
hath given him ability. And let it be 
ever remembered that the blessing will 
go with our contributions according to 
the free, cordial, generous spirit with 
which they are made. It is not the 
amount given, but the motive of the 
giver, which is of account in Gtod's 
sight. Even the poor widow who casts 
in her two mites will receive an equal 
plaudit with ' Araunah, of whom it is 
said, * All these things did Araunah, as 
a kingy give unto the king.' They who 
-do what they can show evidently that 
they would do more if they could.—— 



9 And oniyx-stbnes, and stones to 
be set for the ephod, and for the 
breast-plate. 

10 And s every wise-hearted 
among you shall come, and make 
all that the Lord hath command- 
ed; 

ffch. 81. 0. 

•I 1.. I I I lit.. II .. ^ 1  III. .1.1, n I I I 

VOfa willing heart. Heb. lai y^lX 
nedib libbQj wiUing (in) his heart. The 
original term ^"i13 nodid, signifying 
/ree, spontaneous, liberal, and some- 
times rendered noble, is more frequent- 
ly employed A8.a<lesignati«n ofprincesi 
from the generosity, and nobleness, and 
largeness of soul by which they are sup- 
posed to be characterised. In its suIk. 
stantive form it occurs Ps. 68. 9, <Thou, 
O God, didst send a. plentifvX rain, 
whereby thou didst confirm thine in- 
heritance when it was weary.' Heb. ' a 
rain of liberalities ;' which Chandler in 
his Life of David, vol. S. p. 61, renders, 
' a shower, as it were voluntarily fall- 
ing,' and refers it to the abundant sup* 
ply of manna and quails which descend- 
ed upon the Israelites like a falling rain 
from heaven ; an interpretation which 
seems to be confirmed by Ps« 78. 24, 27, 
< He opened the doors vf heaven, and 
rained down manna upon them to eat. 
He rained flesh also upon them as dust, 
and feathered fowls like as the sand of 
the sea.' 

6. Blue, and purple, and scarlet, &cl 
As the principal items contained in this 
chapter have' already been largely con- 
sidered ih the Notes on chapters 25 — 3], 
the reader is referred to them and to 
the parallel texts in the margin for the 
requisite explanations. 

10. Every wise-hearted, Heb. ]b3 
A t3^n kol hakam leb, every one wise 
of heart; i. e. apt, skilful, ingenious 
in the various kinds of workmanship 
now required. The same term is ap- 
plied to the women, v. 25, 26. The 
Heb. word H^^n hokmah is used vari- 
ously, according to Maimonides ; some- 
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11 ^ The tabernade, his tent, ^d 
his coveriiig, his taches, and his 
hoards, his bars, his pillars, and his 
sockets ; 

12 iThe Ark, and the staves 
thereof, with the mercy^seat, and 
the vail of the covering ; 

13 The k tables, and his stares, 
and all his vessels, land the shew- 
bread; 

14 n The tsandlestick also for the 
light, and his furniture, and his 
lamps, with the oil for the light; 

15 nAnd the incense-altar, and 
his staves, « and the anomtin^ oil, 
and p the sweet incense, and the 
han^ng for the door at the enter- 
ing in of the tabernacle ; 

16 q The altar of bumt-offering, 
with his brazen grate, his staves, 
and all his vesseb, the laver and 
his foot; 

k ch; S6. 1, 2, Ac. i eh. t5. 10, *e. "k eh. 
9ft. S3. I ch, 26. 30. Lev. m. 9, 6. n ch. 25. 
81, &e. n ch. 30. 1. ch. 30. 28. P ch. 1(0. 
84. qoh.27. 1. 

*• " " ' ~-^ —  T iif rl-i I f_ 

times for a deep knowledge of divioe 
things; sometimes for moral virtue; 
sometimes, as here, for skill in me- 
chanical arts ; and sometimes for craft 
and subtlety. A passage in Homer, 
quoted by iJ-istotle, remarkably coin- 
ciding with this, shows that this sense 
of the term is not unknown to classical 
usage; <The gods neither made him a 
ditcher, nor a plowman^^nor any other 
sort of urise man,* Upon this Aristotle 
observes, <We ascribe wUdom in arts to 
those who excel in them.' Indeed the 
character given of Wisdom by Solo« 
mon, Prov. 8. 12, would seem to carry 
with it an allusion to ^is sense of the 
term, ' I Wisdom dwell with prudence^ 
and find out the knowledge of «^/^y iu' 
v$ntidna.* The. word ^^ leb, heart f is 
used in accordance with' the popular 
notions of that age and people, Uiat the 
heart is the seat of the understanding. 
11. Th€ tab€maei$, ki$ tint, andhit 



17 r The hangings of the court, 
his pillars, and their sockets, and 
the hanging far the door of the 
court ; 

18 Th(^ p^ls of the tabernacle, 
and the pins of the court, and their 
cords ; 

19 • The clothes of service, to do 
service in the holy placCf the holy 
garments for Aaron the priest, and 
the garments of his sons, to minis- 
ter in the priest's office. 

20 IT Ana all the congregation of 
the children of Israel departed 
from the presence of Moses. . 

21 And they came, every one 
t whose heart stirred him up, and 
every one whom his spirit made 
willing, and they brought the 
Lord's offering to the work of the 
tabernacle of the congresation^ 
and for all his sendee, and for the 
holy garments. 

' eh. 27. 0. • ch. 81. 10. ^ 99, 1, 41 . Numb.' 
4, 6, e, ^c. t ver. ». 22, 36, 2fi. ch. 85. 2. A 
36. 2. 1 Chron. 28. 2, 0. A 29. 0. JSzra 7. 27. 
2 Cor. 8. 12. A V. 7. 

ii.ii — I I m i.— .il, ■! I IB 

covering. These three terms evidently 
import in this connexion the three ex- 
terior sets of curtains. Compare Note 
£x. 26. 1, where this sense of < taber- 
nacle' and ^ tent' is confirmed. 

18. Th£ pini of the tdbernaeUf &c« 
Tbese were not particularly mentioned 
before, though we liave previously gtveo 
a out of them under ch. 27. 10. Josephua 
says that to every board of the taber- 
nacle, and to every pillar of the court, 
there were ropes or cords fastened at 
the top, having the other end secured 
to a iraffoaXotf nail or pin, which at a 
good distance o^ was driven into tho 
ground up to the head, a cubit deep. It 
was a nail or pin of this descriptioa 
which Jael drove into the temples o| 
Sisera. See Note on . Judg. 4. 21 . 

30, 21. And all the eongregation-'df'' 
parted, kt. Having bad the will ot 
God now fully explained to them, they 
proceed deliberately to act in accord- 
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22 And they came, both men and 
won^en, as many as were willing- 
hearted, aruj brought bracelets, and 
ear-rings, and rings, and tablets, all 
jewels of gold: and eyery man 
that offered, offered an offering of 
gold mito the Lobs. 

ance with the instructions received. 
They retire from the assembly to their 
tents, but only to return again with 
their offerings in their hands. They 
had no bibles at home with which to 
compare the requisitions of their lead- 
er, and 'see if these things w^ert so,' 
but his commands they regarded as im- 
perative and ultimate, and would not 
allow their z«al to cool before obeying 
them. There v^as no dqubt, in view of 
their recent transgression, the working 
of a, spirit very much akin to t^^at 
awakened by the apostle aud described 
in his second epistle to the Corinthian 
church; fFor behold this self-same 
thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly 
sort, what carefulness it wrought in 
you, yea, what clearipg of yourselves, 
yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire , yea, what 
zeal, yea, what revenge ! In all things 
ye have approved yourselves to be clear 
in this matter.' The idea of having 
Qi^ce done evil ought to operate a,6 a 
powerful incentive to ever after doing 

good, IT Every one tchose: htart 

stirred him up. Heb. inj n«B3 yoVk 
euher neaaii libhoj ipkoae- heart lifted 
him up. Chal. ' Whose heart was spon* 
taneous.' Every one whose b^art was 
raised to a free and cheerful prompt 
titude ; and such undoubtedly was the 
case with the congregation en masse. 
We do not consider the language as in- 
tended to bear invidiously upon some 
by implying that they were not thus 
liberal; tha( they either did not offer 
at all or at best but grudgingly. It is 
rather an intimation . of the general 
spirit which actuated the whole body 
of the people. Possibly individual ex* 
23» 



23 And « every man with whom 
was found blue, , and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine linen, and goats' 
hair, and red skins of rams, and 
badgers' skins, brought them. 



a 1 Chron. S9. 8. 



ceptions might have been found, but 
they are not regarded in the compro^ 
hensive estimate of the Spirit. 

22. And they came^ both men^ and 
tDomen, Heb. tl'^lDSn ^9 D'^lpSStn ha- 
anashim.al hannashim, the men tif>on, 
over and abovej in addition tOp the wO' 
men; a peculiar phraseology, which 
implies^ according to the Jewish critic 
Abrabanel, that the women came first 
and presented their offeringa, and were 
then followed by the men. This sena^ 
is approved by Cartwright, one of the 
soundest coounentators who has ever 
undertaken to iUustrata the Scriptures 
from Rabbinical sources. Nor has the 
prompt and forward obedience of wo- 
man ever belied this character in any 

age of the world.^ IT And brought 

braeeletSf and ear-ringSy &c. Their of« 
ferings were various according to their 
various possessions. They show them- 
selves, if any thing, more forward to 
give to the service of God than they 
had before been to contribute to the 
fabrication of the golden calf. There 
we read of ear-rtngf only having- beea 
offered, but here of all kinds of precious 
articles, as if nothing was toe good or 
too rich to be parted with for the honor 
of God. Indeed^it would aeem from the 
final clause of v.22^,thi|t the spirit of 
the offerers was so acceptable in the 
sight of God that he regarded every of- 
fering, whatever it was, as an .offering 
of gold. Even the goats' hair and 
cams' skins acquired so high a value in 
his esteem from the  motives which 
prompted the given, jthat they were 
aceonnted as oblations of pure gold ! 

T TMels. Heb. T>31D kumaz. 

This if a very doubtAil word, occwring 
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84 Eveiy one tliat did offer an of- 
fering of silxer and brass brought 
the Lord's (Bering: and ever^ man 
with whom was foupd sbittim- 
wood for any work of the service, 
brought it, 

25 And all thewonien that Were 
w wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which 
they had spun, both of blue, and 
of purple, and of scarlet, and of 
^e Imen. 

26 And all the women whose 
iieart stirred them up in wisdom 
spun goats' hair, 

web. S8. 8. dt IL «. * M. 1. t Kings fS. 
7. Ttov. 31. 19, 22, 24. 

Ottly here and in Nttih. 91 . 50. Geddes, 
Bdothroyd, and othera render it by 
' lockets,' ' answering to the Roman 
*balla;' or the 'baccattom monile' of 
Virgil, which was a necklace formed 
of gems or precious stones, resembling 
betrits. Sncb trinkets are still worn by 
the Arabians. Bocbart supposes it was a 
kind of supporting girdle worn by the wo- 
men round the bosom. The Editor of the 
Pictorial Bible, on the other hand, sup- 
poses it to have been an ornamented 
loop or tend! surrounding the head. 
His plates represent such an ornament 
among the articles of Egyptian cos- 
ttttne. They were at any rate prob- 
ably a part of the spoils obtained iVom 
theEgyptiatt8.-i— T Every man that 
offered. Heb. t|'^3n h'infyhj that waved j 
from the ckcuntstance of their obla* 
tions bein^ heaved up and waived when 
offered to the Lord.; consequently call- 
•d, Ek. a8. 24, < a Wttve-offering.* 

25. And aU the women that were wiee- 
keeirtodf Hie. The sense k which <wis^ 
dom' is predicated of ^fi tliese Tarious 
arts and handtcrafVs has !been already 
explained abote on v. 10. Here it ap- 
pears that the Women wei« jas forward 
in the good work as the mett. They 
were not only willing to givtf but to 
miike. They not only resigned their 



27 And < the nilers brought onyT- 
stonee, and stones to be set, for the 
ephod, and for the breast-plate ; 

28 Aiid 7 spice, and oil for the 
light, and for the anointing oil, 
and for the sweet incense. 

29 The children of Israel brought 
a > willing offering unto the Lorp, 
eyery man and woman, whose 
heart made them willing to bring, 
for all manner of work which the 
Lord had commanded to be made 
by the hand of Moses. 

30 If And Moses said unto the 
children of Israel, See, » the Lord 

» rc^hron. t9. 4$. ExraS. 08. rch.SD. 28* 
* ver 21, 1 Cfaron, 99. 9. « cb. 31. % 4(c. 

ornaments, but went immediately to 
work by spinning and weaving to fabri- 
cate such articles of tapestry as Were 
needed for the tabernacle. As all are 
interested in the worship of God, so all 
should bear a part in it. The well- 
being and happiness of woman is in a 
special manner vitally involved in the 
existence and maintenance of religious 
institutions, and why should she not be 
active in promoting them? So in the 
early history of the church, the Chris- 
tian tabernacle, there were < women 
which labored in fhe gospel,' l^hil. 4. 3, 
and of whom Paul again says, Rom. 16. 
12, that they * labored in the Lord.' 

29. The children of Israel brought a 
willing offering, every man and wo- 
manj &c. Heb. n!H^ nedabahy a free- 
wiVt gift. The same word is rendered 
in ▼. 3, of the ensuing chapter, ' free- 
offering.' No other impulse was needed 
than the generous promptings of their 
own bosoms to draw from them the 
most liberal donations to )he good work 
in hand. Even the maidens, who are 
not prone to forget their ornaments', 
now readily divested themselves 6f 
theur bracelets, pendants, and jewels 
to swell the amount of the general 
oontribotion, as if more anxious for the 
beautifying of the sanctuary than the 
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hath called by name Bezaleel, the 
son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah ; 

31 And he hath filled him with 
the spirit of Ood, in wisdom, in 
understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workman* 
ship; 

32 And to devise curious works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and 
in brass, 

33 And in the cutting of stones, 
to set themy and in carving of 
wood, to make any manner of cun- 
ning work. 

34 And he hath put in his heart 
that he may teacn, bothhe^ and 
^Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, 
of the tribe of Pan. 

bch. 31.0. 

• I ' ... —— — 

decoration of their own persons. One 
spirit seems to have pervaded the whole 
people. Whatever any one possessed 
that could be applied to the projected 
structure, he instantly wrote upon it 
' Corban,' and dedicated it to the ser- 
vice of God. Each doubtless thought 
himself rich, not in proportion to what 
he retained for his own use, but to the 
supplies he was able to contribute. In 
this way the genuine influence of the 
gospel always operates. Its converts 
in every sge are represented as coining 
unto God, * their gold and their silver 
with them.' However dear may have 
been their earthly treasures to their 
hearts, yet the love of Christ will re- 
lax their tenacious grasp upon them, 
and they will be willing, at the call of 
duty, to part with that which they most 
value, and deem it a privilege to give 
up their all to him who has bought them 
with his blood. How little is to be lost 
by a liberal policy and how heartily we 
are to adopt it, is clearly taught in the 
words of Paul, 2 Cor. 9. 6, i, <But this 
I saj, he which soweth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly ; and he which sow- 
eth bountifully, shall reap also boun- 



35 Them hath he c filled with 
wisdom of heart, to work all man- 
ner of work, of the engraver, and 
of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer, in blue, and in 
purple, in scavlet, and in fine linen, ' 
and of the weaver, even of them 
that do any work, and of thqse that 
device cunning work. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THEN wrought Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, and every « wise- 
hearted man, in whom the Lord 
put wisdom and understanding to 
know how to work all manner of 
work for the service of the ^ sanc- 
tuary, according to all that the 
Lord had commanded. 

« ver. 91. ch. 91. S, 0. 1 Kings 7. 14^ 9 
Chron. 3. 14. Tsai. 28. 36. « ch. 28. 3. A 91. 

6. A 35. 10, 95. bch. 25.8. 

' » * II  I ... I ..II 

tifully. Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; 
not grudgingly, or of necessity : for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.' what might 
not be done for the honor of God and 
the welfare of man, if this noble spirit 
every where prevailed, and men gave 
to the utmost of their ability .' How 
easy would it be to erect places of wor- 
ship, to maintain a settled ministry, to 
supply the wants of the poor, to send 
the gospel to the heathen, to administer 
instruction to the ignorant, consolation 
to the troubled, relief to the distressed ! 
Well may it shame the world and the 
church that a concern for trifles crowds 
out these great objects from their minds ; 
that their own petty interests take pre- 
cedence of the infinite and eternal in- 
terests of God and his kingdom ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
1. ThentDTOught Bezaltel andAho' 
liab^ and ivery wtae-hearted maiif &c. 
Heb. ni t33n hakem Viby wise of heart 
Wherever this epithet occurs the reader 
is to consider it as an Hebraism, even 
though it should be met with in ths 
New Testament, as 1 Cor 3. 10^ 'Ac- 
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2 And Mo^fes called Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, and erery wise-hearted 
man, in whose heart the Lord had 

Eut wisdom^! even every one c whose 
eart stirred him up to oome. unto 
the work to do it : 

3 And they received of Moses all 
the ofTering which the children of 
Israel d had brought for the work 
of the service of the sanctuary, to 
make it withal. And they brought 
yet unto him free-offerings every 
morning. 

4 And air the wise men, that 
wrought all the work of the sanc- 
tuary, came every man from his 
work which they made ; 

« ch. 35. 2, 36. 1 Ctoon. 89. 9. d eh. 39. 17. 

cording to the grace of God which is 
given unto me as a y)i$t master-builder, 
I have laid the foundation.^ Strictly 
speaking, a man may be replete with 
wisdom, and yet be a poor artificer ; 
and here perhaps a better version would 
have been ' ingenious,' ^skilful,' or some 
such term; or 'wise-hearted' may be 
exchanged for 'wise-minded,' as 'heart,' 
in the modern acceptation, is the seat 
neither of wisdom, nor skill, nor in- 
genuity; but of love, hatred, pride," 
revenge, and other similar passions ; 
whereas in the mind lodges not only 
wisdom, properly so called, but pru- 
dence, foresight, genius, contrivance, 
invention, and other kindred faculties. 
Our previous explanations, however, on 
the scriptural sense of this epithet have 
been too full to leave the reader under 
any mistake as to its meaning. 

'2. And Mosea called, &c. Rather, 
'For Moses had called,' according to 
very common usage. 

3. And they received of Moa'es ail the 
offering, &c. Heb. n^al^tin i^ kol 
hatterumah, all the heavingf or heave- 

Cffering. IT And they brought yet 

unto him free-offeringa every morning. 
Heb. "^p^ ^p2 boker boker, mdrniHg, 
morning. They kept it up from day to 



5 IF And they spake unto Moses, 
saying, e The people bring much 
more than enough fo^ the service 
of the work which the Lobd com- 
manded to make* 

6 And Moses- gave command- 
ment, and they caused it to be pro- 
claimed throughout the camp, say- 
ing, Let neither man nor woman 
make any more work for the offer- 
ing of the sanctuary. So the peo- 
ple were restrained from bringing. 

7 For the stuff they had was 
sufficient for all the work to make 
it, and too much. 

• 2 Cor. 8. 3, 3. 



day, and how long they would have 
gooe on, if not restrained, no one oaa 
tell. But we are not left merely to ad' 
mire their copduct. 'We should always 
make it our morning's work to bring 
our offering unto the Lord, even the 
spiritual offerings ofprdyer and praise, 
and a broken heart surrendered entirely 
to God. This is that which the duty 
of every day requires. God's compas- 
sions are new every morning, and so 
should our offerings be, our free offer- 
ings: God's grace to us is free, and so 
should our duty to him be.' Henry, 

4 — 7. And alt the wiae men — cajne 
every man from hia work, &c. The 
'wise men' here mentioned were evident- 
ly the artificera or artiaana who took 
charge of the different departments ot 
the work. Although their several tasks 
were not yet completed, yet from the 
best judgment they could form of the 
amount of materials requisite, they did 
not hesitate to assure Moses that the 
supply exceeded the demand. This re- 
port was alike creditable to the artists 
and to the people. It showed con- 
clusively the exemplary honesty of the 
former. Had they been governed by 
any thing but the strictest principles 
of integrity, they would scarcely have 
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8 K /And every wise-hearted man 
among them that wrought the 
work of the tabernacle made- ten 



t ch. 36. 1. 



failed to seize the opportunity of eii> 
riching themselves by apprftpriattng the 
oTerpIus of the offerings to their oWn 
use as perquisites of their place. When 
we consider that it was impossible 
to determine beforehand precisely how 
large an amount of materials would be 
necessary for any particular province 
of the work, and how desirous most 
men are of having thef handling and the 
discretionary control of precious things, 
though they may not actually use them, 
it was certainly a rare example of dis- 
interestedness and probity that was now 
exhibited. With every thing to fevor 
peculation, they scorn to entertain the 
thought for a moment of turning the 
public liberality to their private ad* 
vantage. On the contrary, they deter- 
mine to cut themselves off fVom a lia- 
bility to temptation by declining to re- 
ceive any more than they were confi- 
dent of having occasion for. Accord- 
higly upon their statement to Moses he 
immediately issued hi3 command in a 
proclamation that the contributions 
should cease. Here again it is im- 
possible to conceive a more emphatic 
testimony than this^o the proftise gen- 
erosity of the people. 'Let neither 
man nor woman< make any more work 
for the offering of the sanctuary !' Mo- 
ses might well adopt the language of 
Paul respecting the churches of Mace- 
donia ; 'Their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality. For 
to their power, Tbear record, yea, and 
beyond their power, they were willing 
of themselves ; praying us with much 
entreaty that we would receive the' 
giil.^ It would almost «eem that they 
had heard * the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.' Alas, are we not con- 
strained to acknowledge that this con- 



curtains of fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet : with 
cherubims of cunning work made 
he di«Q. 

duct Stands in mortifying contrast with 
that oi the great ma8»of the Christian 
world ! Instead of giving ' too muchf* 
where do they ever give enough ? And 
where do we now find men acting so 
fully on the voiufUary principle ? How 
small a proportion of the benevolent 
offerings of Christiana are brought to 
the Lord's treasury? Instead of this 
they must be tent for. Numerous, ex- 
pensive, and laborious agencies must 
be employed, which of themselves ab- 
sorb a considerable portion of the funds 
raised. Collectors must go from house 
to house, and even then are often es- 
teemed unwelcome visitors; nay, so 
prone is the worldly heart to evasion^ 
that many will consider it a good ex* 
cuse for not giving to a well-known 
object of benevolence, if they can say, 
they have not been caHed on ! Ah, how 
different from the fuU-souled tlnd spon- 
taneous promptings of the Israelitish 
donors oh this occasion ! They needed 
simply to have a want stated, and then 
without waiting for duty to be incul- 
cated, appeals urged, a precise amount 
prescribed, or a messenger sent, they 
become the carriers of their own giAs 
and pour them in without stint till 
checked by a pubKc proclamation ! 
God be praised, however, that this 
spirit is not entirely lacking in the 
church at this day. Some there are 
who only require the slightest signal 
of the Lord's finger, not to be behind 
the most forward Israelite in contribat- 
ing to the up-building of his kingdom 
on the earth. Their reciml is on high. 

^ir Make cmy more work. That is 

collect, accumulate, make ready any 
more materials to work with. See this 
sense of the word ^ make' illustrated in 
the Note on Gen. 13. 5. 
8—88. Mad€ Un ctirMiis qf Jtm 
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9 The length of one curtain was 
twenty and eight cubits, and the 
breadth of one curtain four cubits: 
the curtains were all of one size. 

10 And he coupled the five cur- 
tains one unto another: and the 
other five curtains he coupled one 
unto another. 

11 And he made loops of blue on 
the edge of one curtain from the 
selvedge in the coupling : likewise 
he made in the uttermost side of 
another curtain, in the coupling of 
the second. 

12 g Fifty loops made he in ^ne 
curtain, and fifty loops made he in 
the edge of the curtain which was 
in the coupling of the second: the 
loops held one curtain to another. 

13 And he made fifty taches of 
gold, and coupled the curtains one 
unto another with the taohes. So 
it became pne tabernacle. 

14 H 1^ And he made curtains of 
goats' Aflir.for the tent over the 
tabemiacle: eleven curtains he 
made them. 

15 The length of one curtain was 
ihirtv cubits, and four cubits loas 
the breadth of one curtain; the 
eleven, curtains were of one size. 

16 And he coupled fiSve curtains 
by themselves, and six curtains by 
themselves. 

17 And he made fifty loops upon 



ffch. 36. 6. bchl36. 7. 
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twinfid lituiif &c. We find ccaircely 
ooy tbing in the sequel of thi^ chapter 
hat what ha$ beea mentioned and fully 
commented on in preceding Notes. Both 
this and the remaining chapters of the 
book are little more than a bare re> 
petition of the contents of the previous 
chapters from oh. 25th to 31 st inclusive. ' 
We shall find nothing to surprise or 
weary -us in this extended recital of 
minute circumstanoea, if we bear, in 
mind, that it is doubtless intended as a 
taeit intimalion* to ua of the duty of ful- 



the uttermost edge of the curtain 
in the coupling, and fifty loops 
made he upon the edge of the cur- 
tain which coupled the second. 

18 And he made fifty taches of 
brass to couple the tent together, 
that it might be one. 

19 i And he made a covering for. 
the tent of rams' skins dyed red, 
and a covering of badgers' skins 
above tliat» 

30 IF k And he made boards for 
the tabernacle of shittim-wood, 
standing up. 

21 The length pf a board was ten 
cubits, and the breadth of a board 
one cubit and a half. 
.22 One board had two tenons, 
equally distant one from another : 
thus did he make for all the boards 
of the tabernacle. 

23 And he made boards tor the 
tabernacle ; twenty boards for the 
south side southward : 

24 And forty sockets of silver he 
made under the twent}'' boards; 
two sockets under one board for 
bis two tenons, and two sockets 
under another board for his two 
tenons. 

25 And for the other side of the 
tabernacle which is toward the 
north corner, he made t;wenty 
boards, 

26 And their forty sockets of 

ich. 96. 14. kch. 96. 15. 

filling to the letter, and with the most 
scrupulous exactness, every jot and tittle 
of the word of God. Of this the nar- 
rative before us afibrds so striking an 
instance, that it may well stand as a 
grand and paramount illustration of a 
general principle. Indeed it may he 
said, that the whole mass of Scripture 
consists chieAy of two corresponding 
parts, \iz.f precept and example^ on the 
one hand the directions as to what we 
are to do to fulfil the divine will, and 
pn the otheri the example of those who 
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silrer; two sockets under one 
board, and two sockets under an** 
other board. 

27 And for the sides of the tab- 
ernacle westward he made six 
boards. 

28 And two boards made he for 
the comers of the tabernacle in the 
two sides. 

29 And they were coupled be- 
neath, and coupled together at the 
head thereof, to one rmg : thus he 
did to both of them in both the 
corners. 

30 And there were eis^ht boards ; 
and their sockets ii;ere sixteen sock- 
ets of silver, under every board two 
sockets. 

pi IT And he made ibars ofshiu 
tim-wood; five for the boards of 
the one side of the tabernacle, 

32 And five bars for the boards 
of the other side of the tabernacle, 
and five bars for the boards of the 
tabernacle for the sides westward. 

33 And he made the middle bar 
to shoot through the boards from 
the one end to the other. 

34 And he overlaid the boards 

1 ch. 36. 96. 

have actually fulfilled it. The com* 
parison of the two cannot but be ad- 
monitory to us, that in all things we 
are to work for God according to the 
pattern shown to us. In all oar con* 
duct, whether it be in the world's estim- 
ation a great matter or a small, it is 
of the first importance that there be 
neither a nail nor a pin, a loop nor a 
hook, otherwise than God ' has com- 
manded. To do hh will makes fevery 
matter great. Nothing can be a trifle 
that {Promotes his glory. < Blessed is 
that servant whom his Lord when be 
Cometh shall find so doing* as he hath 
ordered. 



CHAPTER XXX7II. 
There is little in the present chapter 



with gold, and made their rings of 
gold to be places for the bars, and 
overlaid with bars of gold. 

35 f And he made ma vail of 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined Imen : with cherubims 
made he it of cunning work. 

36 And he made thereunto four 
pillars of shittim-toooe?, and over- 
laid them with gold: their hook» 
were of gold ; and he cast for them 
fou'r sockets of silver. 

37 IF And he made a » hanging 
for the tabemacle-door of blue, and 

{)urple, and scarlet, and.^e twined 
inen, of needle-work; 

38 And the five pillars of it, with 
their hooks; and ne overlaid their 
chapiters and their fillet^ with 
gold : but their five sockets were 
o/* brass. 

CHATER XXXVn. 

AND !3ezaleel made «the ark 
of shittim-wood : two cubits 
a&d a half was the length of it, and 
a cubit and a half the breadth of 
it, and a cubit and a half the height 
of it; 

n ch. 96. 31. b ch. 96. 36. » ch. 99. 10. 

- -  - - - *^— ---- .-■■■ — 

that requires additional exposition. We 
have already considered its various 
items in minute detail in our remarks 
upon the previous chapters. The execu- 
tion of each particular part, in exact 
conformity with the. directions given, is 
punctiliously recited, not only for the 
general reasoa mentioned above, but 
also to intimate with what serious and 
profound consideration the form, fur- 
niture, uses, and typipal design of this 
remarkable structure deserved to be 
studied. We can scarqely suppose that 
so much space would have been allotted 
to it, had it not been intended to shadow 
forth some of the central mysteries of 
redemption. What these were we have 
endeavored partially to unfold in our 
previous annotations. How far they 
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2 And he overlaid it with pure 
gold within and without, and made 
a crown of gold to it round about 

3 And he cast for it four rings of 
gold, to be set by the four comers 

were or could he undtrstood by Motes 
and hid cotempomries, it it not easy to 
determine; but as tbs finer ornaments, 
of the tabernacle were not to be teen 
by the common people, bnt only by the 
priests, ai^d as the Scriptures were in- 
tended for the people at laige, we can 
see a peculiar propriety in the Terbal' 
description being given at great length. 
In the same manner, many of the events 
in the life of Christ are in the New 
Testament related by two, and three, 
and some by four of the EvejigeUets, 
for the sanie reason. 

For the ensuii^g extended note on a 
point of antiquarian interest, we have 
drawn upon the treasures of the Pic- 
torial Bible. 

3. He overlaid it %D&h pure gold. 
Heb. n&S tzippah. 'The question here 
arises whether here and elsewhere gild- 
ing, or actual overlaying with plates of 
metal, is intended. It is observable 
that the word ' gilding' never occurs in 
our translation, but ' overlaying' often ; 
and yet there is no reason to question 
that the Hebrews were at some time or 
other acquainted with gilding, and it is 
therefore difficult to conclude that in all 
cases where the word tiiS2 ttApkah'w> 
curs it means only overlaid with plates 
of metal ; ahd this may be the trather 
^aestioned, siiiee the Septuagint renders 
it by irara^^fHMrotd, to gUd^ and is fol* 
lowed in this by the Vulgmtet Modem 
translators lia««, hiywever, generally 
adopted the aml^igoous expression, < to 
overlay ;' yet one of them, Michaelis, 
uses the term < to gild' in application to 
the boards of the tabehiacle. When 
Beckmann was writing his article on 
gilding, he applied to Professor Tych* 
sen to furnish him with some infontta^ j 
tion as to fhe Scriptoral notices on the j 



of it : e¥en two rings upcn the one 
side of it, and two rings upon the 
other side of it. 

4 And he made stares of shitiim- 
wood, and overlaid them with gold. 



subject. The professor, in his reply, 
states the instances in which gilding or 
overlaying are mentioned. They are, 
in the[ works. of the tabernacle: — ^tbe 
ark, which was covered with gold within 
and without, and also the staves which 
belonged to it — the table of shew-bread, 
with its staves — the altar of burnt in- 
cense — the boards which formed the 
sides and the west end of the taberna- 
cle ; these were forty-eight in number^ 
each having a surface of about forty- 
three Teet and a half: beeides which, 
there were the five bars on each side, 
which bound the whole together, and 
the pillars at the east end, which were 
also overlaid Vith gold. Then in Solo- 
mon's temple, the parts overlaid with 
gold were:— the whole inside of tho 
house (1 Kings, 6. 31, 22) : the altar of 
incense (ver.SO-^): the wooden cher- 
ubim, above seventeen feet in faeighl 
(ver. 2S): the floor (ver. 90): the doors 
of the oracle, on which were carved 
cherubim, palm-trees, and open flowers, 
so that the covering gold accurately ex- 
hibited the figures of the carved work 
(ver. 32—30). *Now,' proceeds the 
professor, * the question is, whether all 
these were gilt, or covered, or overlaid 
with plates of g^ld. I am acquainted 
with no work in which this subject is 
professedly discussed, and therefore I 
submit the foUowing remarks to your 
Cjonsiderstion : Tlie expression continu- 
ally used for overlaying is n&2Z tzaphah, 
the original, meaning of which in the 
Arabic, Ml3Sr tiMpha, cUar^ to be bright, 
seems still to remain. The sighifica- 
tion therefore is, to make clear , to render 
bright; but, as is commonly the case, 
nothing decisive can be obtained from 
this etyniologyj for it is equally appli- 
cable to gilding as to overlaying with 
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*6 And he ]mt the staves into the 
lings by the sides of the ark, to bear 
the ark. 

6 IT And be made the i> mercy- 
seat of^me gold : two cubits and 
a halt ioa« the loigth thereof, and 
one cubit and a half the breadth 
thereof. « 

7 And he made two cherubims 
of eold, beaten out of one piece 
made he them, on the two ends of 
the mercy-seat ; 

8 One cherub on the end on this 
side, and another cherub on the 
other end on that side: out of the 
mercy-seat made he the cherubims 
on the two ends thereo£ 

9 And the cherubims spread out 
their wings on high, aiia covered 
with their win^ over the mercy- 
seat, with their faces one to an- 
other ; even to the mercv-seat-ward 
were the faces of the cherubims. 

10 H And he made c the table of 
shittim wood : two cubits was the 
length thereof, and a cubit the 
br^th thereof, and a cubit and a 
half the height thereof: 

bcll.35. 17. ech.95.S3. 

gold.* In some following obsenrations 
the professor omits to avail himself of 
the important corroboration of his own 
Tiew (that the word translated ' to over- 
lay* means only <to render bright*); 
which is afforded by the fact, that when 
overlayii^ is undoubtedly intended, as 
in overlaying the altar of bamt-o£fering 
with plates of copper, quite another 
word is used, niDra nehiOthethj than 
that which refers to the covering of the 
wood- work with gold. Upon the whole, 
Tychsen concludes, from a comparison 
of the different passages, that gilding 
is sometimes intended rather than over- 
laying with plates of metal. He con- 
siders that the drying of the wood, and 
the soilness of gold, which, in regard 
to staves, floors, &c., would soon be 
rubbed off, occasions some diffietdty in 
Vol. n. S4 



11 And he overlaid it with pure 
gold, and made thereunto a crown 
of gold round about. 

12 Also he made thereunto a 
border of an hand-breadth round 
about ; and made a crown of gold 
for the border thereof round about. 

13 And he cast for it four rings of 
gcdd, and put the rings upon the 
four comers that tvere in the four 
feet thereof. 

14 Over against the border were 
the rings, the places for the stavea 
to bear the table. 

15 And he made the staves of 
shittim-wood, and overlaid them 
with gold, to bear the table. 

16 And he made the vessels 
which were upon the table, his 
d dishes, and his spoons, and his 
bowls, and his covers to cover 
withal, o/pure gold. 

17 1[ Ancl he made the • candle- 
stick o/pure gold ; of beaten work 
made he the candlestick; his 
shaft, and his branch, his bowls, 
his knops, and his flowers were of 
the same : 

'ch.S9.S9. ech-SS. SI. 

the notion that plates of metal were 
employed; but even admitting that 
such plates could be made sufficiently 
fast to smooth surfaces of wood, he 
doubts whether any plates, however 
thin, could be so applied as to fit and 
exhibit accurately carved wooden fig* 
ures and flower- work, as in 1 Kings, 6L 
86. And, with regard to the parts of 
the tabernacle, had they been covered 
with plates of gold, would they not 
have been too heavy for transportation! 
particularly as several of them were 
to be carried on the shoulders of men? 
He also states his impression, that this 
twenty*ntne talents and odd shekels ot 
gold, could scarcely have been sufficient 
to cover with plates of gold all the arti> 
des above enumerated after so many 
vettels and other things had been madjs 
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18 JLad aixbrabehes going out bf 
the sides thereof; three branches 
of the candlestick out of the one 
side thereof) an4 thiee branches of 
the <5andlestick. out of the ^ther 
side thereof: 

19 Three bowls made after the. 
fiishion of almonds in one branch, 
a knop and a flower ; and three 
bowls made like almonds in an- 
other branch, a knop and a flower: 
8o throughout the six branches go- 
mg out of the candlestick. 

20 And in the candlestick tvere 
four bowls made like alibonds, his 
knops and his flowers : 

21 And a knop under two branches 
of the same, and a knop under two 
branches of the same, and a knop 
under two branches of the same, 
according to the six branches go- 
ing out of it. 

22 Their kiiopis and their branches 
were of the same: all ofixwas one 
beaten work of pure gold. 

23 And he made his seven lamps, 
and his snuflers, and his snim- 
dishes o/pure gold. 

 .1 fij .1 .1 I  ii . I  

with pure gold. Upon the whole, Pro- 
lessor Tychsen thinks that the Hebrews 
understood both the arts of gtldtng and 
0f overlaying with plates of metal, and 
that we must be left to infer from anaU 
bgy and probability which prooeas of 
the two was- employed in particular 
cases. Some of these arguments seem 
to us to deserte grtet attention^ and we 
have little hesitation in allowing their 
application to the temple of Solomon in 
the instances to which Professor Tych- 
«en adverts J and, although with some- 
"What more hesitation, we may allow 
that collateral considerations give some 
probability to th«ir application even to 
a structure so much more ancient and 
%o different as the tabernacle. One of 
these coneiderations is, that gilding did 
not in ancient times imply as much m- 
4eridrity to o^layin^ wifth plates as at 



24 Of A talent of pure goldittade 
he it, and all the vessels thereof. 

25 1[ f And he made the incenee- 
altar ef shittim-wood: the length 
of it wa4K cubit, and the breadth 
of it a cubit ; it was four-square ;. 
and two cnfaitauw^.the height of 
it; the horns thereof were of the 
same. 

26 And he overlaid it with pure 
gold, both the top^f it, and the sides 
thereof round about, and thehpma 
of it : .also he nkade unto it a crown 
of gold round about 

27 And he made two rines < of 
gold for it under the crown uiere^ 
of, by the . two corners of it, upon 
the two. sides thereof, to be places 
for the staves to bear it withal. 

28 And he made the staves of 
shittim-wood and overlaid them 
with gold. 

29 K And he made g the holy 
anointing oil, and the pure incense 
of sweet spices, according to the 
work of the apothecary. 

f ch. 30. 1. gch. 30. 23, 34. 

present J for the ancient gold-beaters 
had not the art of reducing the gold-leaf 
to any.thing like the tenuity which may 
jnow be produced, and hence the ancient 
gilding was thick, durable, and rich.. 
Another is, thfit tl^e art of gilding was 
of very high antiquity in Egypt, al- 
though it is of course impossible to say 
that the art existed there previous to 
the exodus of the Israelites. Herodotus 
mentions Egyptian statues ornamented 
with gilding; and he also mentions 
that he saw in the palace at Sais a cow 
of richly gilded wood, which had been 
made, in times long anterior to his own, 
by Mycerinus (the son of Cheops, the 
pyramid* bnilder) to. enclose the mum- 
my of his daughter. Even at this day 
we find traces of gilding on. mummies 
and mummy-Qasss, and in some in- 
iatanees the mumini^ appear to have 
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CHAPTER xxxrnij 

AND a he made the altar of 
bumt-ofiering o/shittim-wood : 
fire cubits ims the length thereof, 
and five cubits the breadth thereof; 
it was four-square,; and three cub- 
its the height thereof. 

2 And he ihade the horns thereof 
on the four comers of it ; the horns 
thereof were of the same : and he 
overlaid it with brass. 

3 And he made all the vessels of 
the altar, the pots, and the shovels, 
and the basons, and the flesh- 
hooks, and the fire-pans : all the 
vessels thereof made he o/brass. 

4 And he made for the altar a 
brazen grate of net-work under the 

»' ch. S7. 1. 

been gilt all over. (See 'Egyptian 
Antiquities,' vol. ii. p. 144.) Goguet 
tbinksj indeed, that gilding was not 
known to the. Greeks in the time of 
Homer. We do not feel that this po- 
sition is fairly establisheld by the in- 
stance he adduces ; and if it were so, 
it is not only easy to conceive, but is 
certainly true, that the Egyptians bad 
kt that lime long been acquainted with 
inany arts which were not yet known 
to the Greeks. Goguet's instance is, 
that when the heifer which Nestor was 
about to offer to Minerva had, accord- 
ing to custom, its horns ornamented 
with gold, the process followed by the 
operator, who came with anvil, ham- 
mer, and pincers, is evidently not that 
of gilding, biit of overlaying with plates 
of metal. (See <0rigid6 des Lois,' t. 2. 
p.209.)» Pictorial BibU, 

CHAPTElRr XXXVIII. 

8. He made the Utter of brast^f the 
looking- glasees of the women aseem' 
htingj &c. 'As the laver was of brass 
or copj^er, it is evident that the ' look- 
ing-glasses^' with which it was made, 
were of the same metal. The word 
'imrror' should have been used in the 



compass thereof beneath tmto the 
midst of it. 

5 And he cast four rin^ for the 
four ends of the grate of brass, to^ 
be places for the staves. 

6 And he made the staves o/ 
shittim-wood, and overlaid them 
with brass. 

7 And he put the staves into the^ 
rings on the sides of the altar, to- 
bear it withal ; he made the altar- 
hollow with boards. 

8 If And he made b the laver of 
brass, and the foot of it o/brass, of 
the looking-glasses of th^ women 
assembling, which assemMed at' 
the door of the tabemacie ci the 
congregation. 

boh. 30. 18, 

place of < looklng-gtos^,' in the variousf 
passages where it occurs, and which^ 
are all incompatible with the idea of 
glasi. Thus Job (chap. 37. 18), <Hast 
thou with him spread out the sky, 
which is strong, and as a molten look" 
ing-glas$V and an apocryphal writer 
(Ecclus. 13. 11.) says, 'Thou shalt be 
unto him as if thou hadst wiped a 
looking-glasSf and thou shalt know that 
his ruat hath not been altogether wiped 
away.' In all these passages a metallic 
mirror is obviously intended. The word 
D{i(^^ m4irothj considejred to denote mir- 
rors in the present text, does not, how- 
ever, any where else occur in that ^ense j 
and t)r- Boothroyd, taking it in its most 
ustjal sense, considers the text to mean 
that the laver was made under the in* 
epection of the women, not uHth their 
mirrors. This explanation seems to us 
to involve greater difficulties than those 
which it is designed to obviate. The 
common translation is perfectly con- 
sistent with the context, and with the 
early history of mirrors ; besides which^ 
all the ancient versions, as well as the 
Jewish writers^ understand mirrors to 
be intended. We may understand either 
that the stock of copper in the camp 
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ynM 10 companitiTely small, as to have 
been exhausted in the other works for 
tho tabemaclCf or else that the mirrors 
o,f the women were particularly required 
for the laver as being of a superior sort 
of metal. As the women who assem- 
bled at the tabernacle are especially 
mentioned, it is not improbable that 
they followed the example of the Egyp- 
tian women who took their mirrors with 
them when they went to the temples. 
Moses may have required them for the 
laTer, in order to put a stop to a practice 
of which he did not approve. 

'Artificial mirrors seem to have been 
made as soon as men began to exercise 
their ingenuity on metals and stones. 
Every solid body capable of receiving a 
polish would be more or less suitable 
for this purpose ; hence the earliest mir- 
vors of which we possess any infornuu 
tion were of metal. Stone mirrors are 
also noticed very early; but as such 
mirrors could not have been in any de- 
gree equal to those of polished metal, 
they are rarely mentioned by ancient 
authors, and then seem to be chiefly 
used for purposes of ornament, being 
polished slabs or panels fixed in the 
walls of wainscoted apartments. For 
this purpose the Romans preferred what 
Pliny calls the obsidian stone, which 
Beckmann identifies with the species 
of vitrified lava now called Icelandic 
agate. Plane, coflcave, and convex mir- 
rors of a similar substance were in use 
among the Americans when the Span- 
iards came among them ; and they had 
also others made with a mineral called 
the Inca's. stone, which seems to have 
been a eompact marcasite or pyrites, 
susceptible of a fine polish, and cal- 
culated to form mirrors apparently su- 
perior to any of stone which the. ancient 
nations of Europe and Asia seem to 
have possessed. The Americans had 
also mirrors of silver, copper, and brass. 
When men began to work metals, it 
must soon have been discovered Uiat 
the hardest white, metals reflected more 



distinct imageS) when polished, than 
any others. Of all the metals known 
to the ancients, steel was the best cal- 
culated for the purpose ; but Beckmann 
says that he can discover no indications 
that steel mirrors were in use amon^ 
them; and he thinks that its liability 
to contract rust and to become tarniab- 
ed, prevented this otherwise desirable 
metal from being employed for the pur* 
pose. We rather differ from him in this 
particular. The mention of ritff in the 
above quotation from the Apocrypha 
seems to imply that the mirror there in. 
view vras of steel ; and although it be 
true that the Greeks and Romans did 
not use such mirrors, it does not follow 
that they were not employed in the 
East, where, in most parts, the dryness 
of the atmosphere exposes polished 
steel to the least possible danger from 
rust. In fact steel mirrors, although 
in some degree superseded by looking- 
glasses, continue to be extensively used 
in the East. After steel, in eligibility 
for mirrors, comes silver ; and we find 
that silver mirrors are those most gen- 
erally mentioned among the Greeks and 
Romans. * In the Roman code of laws^' 
says Beckmann, < when silver plate is 
mentioned, under the heads of heirship 
and succession by propinquity, silver 
mirrors are rarely omitted ; and Pliny, 
Seneca, and other writers, who inveigh 
against luxury, tell us, ridiculing the 
extravagance of that age, that every 
young woman in their time must have a 
silver mirror. These polished silver 
plates may however have been very 
slight, for all the ancient mirrors pre- 
served in collections, which I have seen, 
are only covered with a thin coat of 
that expensiye metal.' There was also 
in use for the same purpose a mixture 
of copper and tin, producing a white 
metal which would seem to have been 
better adapted for mirrors than silver, 
although, on some account or other, it 
was not so much esteemed for the par- 
pose. One reason probably w«8| that 
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lUi maul tn» maia lUble to be ur- 
niahed ih&ii those of silver, requiring to 
be IrequeDtly bfigbtened before being 
need. Hence it seems (hat a apoDge 
with pounded pamice-stonB wm gene- 
nil]' lUspeDded near the ancieot mii- 
Tors. Mirrors of copper, brasa, end 
gold, do not sppear to have been much 
in use aftei Ibe superior Glnese of eilver 
was discoiered ; yet there ii ua ques- 
tion that copper and brass were soonest 
applied to this purpose^ and dnnbtlesfl 
continued to be used by Ibose who could 
not eiTard silver or liiveied minora. 
The use of metallic minora is now, in 
Europe, almost entirely GODfined to re- 
flecting teleacopea. The mode of com- 
poDading the metala of which these mir- 
rors are made, and of poliehing tbem of a 
proper form, ia an art of great nicely. 

There is some difficulty in deurmin- 
ingwhen gUsa mirrors were inyenled. 
Pliny alludes lo attempts madealSidoa 
to form mirrors with glaae, but in what 
manner doee not appear ; and if the at- 
tempts had produced any apptoiimalioa 
to our minora, they would surely have 



euperseded those of metal, which they 
were >o far from doing that, wbalevei 
they were, they never came into use. 
With the exception of this notice in 
Pliny, there is no trace of glass mirrors 
till the the thirteenth century, after 
which they are spoken of in the claai- 
eat iDanner, and continued lo be men- 
tioned in every century, and at last 
miirors of metal passed entirely out of 
notice. That the practical inTeotioa oi 
glaaa mirrors cannot be much earlier 
than (he dale here asatgned, seems to 
be evinced by tba fact, mentioned by 
Beckmann, that glass mirrore conlinned 
to be very scarce in Prance in the four- 
teenlh cenlury. Those of metal were 
Btill in common nsc, and the mirror of 
even the queen, Anne of Brelagne, con- 
Boit of Louis XII., was of Ibis descrip- 
tion. — On the history of mirppia, lee 
furlher in Beckmann's ' Hist, of Inven. 
tiona,' vol. ill. See also Goguei, 'Ori- 
gine des Lois.' t. i. p. 371 ; Harmer 
to], iv. p. 333—334 ; Bnrder'a 'Oriental 
CuEtonii,'vQl.i.p.3Tl lol.ii. p.9S,&c. 
Pict. Bib. 
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9 If And he made « the court : on 
the south side southward the han^- 
ingi of the court were of fine twi- 
ned linen, a hundred cuoits : 

10 Their pillars toere twenty, and 
their brazen sockets twenty; the 
hooks of the pillars, and their fil- 
lets, iD«re ofsuver. 

11 And for the north side, the 
hanging$ were an hundred cubits, 
their imiars were twenty, and their 
sockets of brass twenty : the hooks 
of the pillars, and their fillets, of 
silver. 

12 And for the west side were 
hangings of fifty cubits, their pil- 
lars ten, and tneir sockets ten; 
the hooks of the pillars, and their 
fillets, o/ silver. 

 ech.27.9. 

% Aaitmbling. 'Ueb. ntaS tzobtoth 
aa$einbiing in troops. The Heb. word 
here reodered ' assembling' is properly 
a military term applied to the orderly 
mu9t$ring or marahMlling of an army. 
The verb from which it is derived, VtSS 
tzabaf has the significatioa of warring 
or going forth upon a military expe- 
dition t and the corresponding substan- 
tive is for the most part rendered 'host,' 
Ghosts ;' sometimes 'war,' or 'warfare.' 
But as the regularity and order which 
marked the services of the sanctuary 
resembled those which prevail in a well- 
disciplined army, one party succeeding 
and relieving another in the discharge 
•f their appropriate duties, the term 
became at length applied to the orderly 
Murse of ministration in the matter of 
the worship of God, as may be seen 
from the following passages ; Num. 4. 
S3, 'All that enter in to perform the 
eervice (SOS VOli litzho tzaba, to war 
the warfare ;) i. e. perform the service, 
to io the work of the tabernacle ; Gr. 
Xctr9«fy«(v, to minister. Num. 8. 34, 
'From twenty and five years old and up- 
ward they will an in to wait upon the 
MTM'cf (IDS Kl :p lUzbo tzobaj to wmr 



13 And for the east side eastward 
fifty cubits. 

14 The hangings of the one side 
of the gate were fifteen cubits; 
their pillars three and their sock- 
ets three. 

15 And for the other side of the 
court-gate, on this hand and that 
hand, were hangings of fifteen cu- 
bits ; their pillars 3iree, and their 
sockets three. 

16 All the hangings of the court 
round about were of fine twined 
linen. 

17 And the sockets for the pillars 
were of brass; the hooks of the 
pillars, and their fillets, of silver ; 
and the overlaying of their chap- 
iters o/ silver; and all the pillars of 
the court were filleted with silver. 

-  I fc»^^—   ■■■! ^ ,  —   , I ■^l^^ 

the warfare) of the tabernacle.' So 
with probably a like sense Paul says 
to Timothy, 'that thou mightest %ear a 
good warfare ;' as if it were a usual 
phrase to signify the service of Crod. 
In the present instance accordingly we 
suppose the word is applied to certain 
women of the congregation who had 
devoted themselves, from the prompt- 
ings of a peculiar spirit of piety, to va- 
rious functions pertaining to the taber- 
nacle service, for the same or a similar 
reason to that for which the term is ap- 
plied to men when busied in the like 
employment. In strict parallelism virith 
this we find .the word occurring 1 Sam. 
3. 22. 'And how they lay with the 
women that anewJbled (JTIfiCaStl hatX' 
tzobeoth) at the door of the congrega- 
tion ; i. e. who were convened there at 
female ministers for pious purposes. 
So it is said of Anna, the prophetess, 
Luke 2. 26, that she 'departed not from 
the temple, but served God with fast- 
ings and prayers night and day.' With 
this mode of interpretation— the assem- 
bling for purposes of pious ministry- 
several of the ancient versions striking* 
lyaecord. Thiis,theChal.'Of themir- 
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18 And the hangbg for the gate 
of the court was needle-work, of 
hlue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twinealinen : and twenty cuhits 
vfcu the length, and the height in 
the breadth was five cubits answer- 
able to the hangings of the court. 

19 And their pillars were four, 
and their sockets of brass four; 
their hooks o^ silver, and the over- 
laying of their chapiters and their 
fillets of silver. 

20 And all the ^ pins of the taber- 
nacle, and of the court round about, 
were o/" brass. 

21 If This is the sum of the tab- 
ernacle, even of « the tabernacle of 
testimony, as it was counted, ac- 
cording to the commandment of 
Moses, for the service of the Le- 
yites, f by the hand of Ithamar, son 
to Aaron the priest. 

d ch. S7. 19. « Numb. 1. 50. 53. &, 9. 15. 
A 10. 11. A 17. 7, 8. & 18. %. 3 Chron. iM. 6. 
Acta 7. 44. ' Numb. 4. 38. 33. 

rors of the women which came to pray 
at the door of the tabernacle.' 6r. <0f 
the women that/oj^ed, which faated at 
the door of the tabernacle of witness.' 
Fasting is here specified because it was 
a usual accompaniment of praying, 
Targ. Jon. ' Of the brazen mirrors of 
modest women, who, when they came 
to pray in the portal of the tabero&cle 
stood by their heave-offering, and offer- 
ed praises and made confessions.' 

18. The height in the breadth was 
ft9€ euHta, The phrase is Hebraic, do- 
noting the height of the hanging of the 
gate, which was five cubits, correspond- 
ing with that of the rest of the hang- 
ings of the court. Suppose this piece 
of tapestry, which was twenty cubits 
ia length, to be lying spread out upon 
the ground ; it is evident that what 
constitutes its breath in this situation 
becomes its height when hung up ; and 
this is what is meant by the text. Its 
lieight as composed of ite breadth was 
ftfteubits. 



22 And gBezaleel the son of Uri, 
the son of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah, made all that the Lobd 
commanded Moses. 

23 And with him was Aholiab, 
son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of 
Dan, an engraver, and a cunning 
workman, and an embroiderer in 
blue, and in purple, and in scarlet, 
and fine linen. 

24 All the gold that was occupied 
for the work in all the work ot the 
holy place, even the gold of the 
offering, was twenty and nine tal- 
ents, and seven hundred and thirty 
shekels after ^the shekel of the 
sanctuary. 

2o And the silver of them that 
were numbered of the congrega- 
tion was a hundred taliints, and a 
thousand seven hundred and three- 
score and fifteen shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary : 

ff ch. 31. 3, 0. hch. 30 13, 34. Lev. 5. 15. 
A 87. 3, 35. Numb. 8. 47. A 18. 10. 

31. This is the stun of the tabernacle. 
That is, the sum, enumeration, or in- 
ventory of the various particulars of 
the tabernacle furniture. These were 
reckoned up by the Levites over whom 
Ithamar, the son of Aaron, presided. 
In the clause, * for the service of the 
Levites,' the word 'for' does not occur 
in the original, and the meaning prob- 
ably is, that it was counted by the labor 
ormintsfry of the Levites. The words 
are a preface to what follows extending 
to the end of the chapter. 

24. And all the goldy &c. Although 
the tabernacle, as a portable structure, 
cannot, from its known proportions and 
general appearance, have been a very 
grand or imposing structure, yet we 
may safely say, that probably the world 
never saw so small a fabric composed 
of such rich materials, and reared at so 
vast a cost. As the quantities of tho 
precious metals employed are stated, 
some idea of its surpassing richness 
may be formed. The gold weighed tt 
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26 i A bekah for erery man, that 
isy half a shekel, after the shekel 
of the sanctuary, for every one that 
went to be numbered, from twenty 
years old and upward, for ^ six hun- 
dred thousand and three thousand 
and five hundred and fifty men. 

27 And of the hundred talents of 
silver were cast ithe sockets of the 

i ch. 30. 13, 15. k Numb. 1. 46. I ch. 26. 
19, Sl, 25, 82. 

talents and 730 shekels, if we allow 
aOOO shekels to the talent of 125 Ibe. ; 
and this at X4 the ounce would be 
equal to JC175,00Q sterling, or nearly 
$877,000. The silver was 100 talents 
and 1775 shekels, being a half shekel 
from all the males above twenty years 
of age when they came out of Egypt, 
whose number was 603,550 ; the whole 
value of this would, at 5s. the ounce, be 
£39,721, or nearly $188,605. The bras^ 
or rather copper, was 70 talents and 
24,000 shekels, which if valued at U. 3d. 
the pound avoirdupois would be worth 
£138, or $^. The amount of these 
several sums would not be less than 
£213,320, or $1 ,066,600. But this amount 
does not include the curtains of the in- 
closure, the coverings of the tabernacle, 
the dress of the high priest and its jew- 
els, the presses of the common priests, 
or the value of the skill and labor enn- 
ployed in the work, the whole of which 
may be fairly taken to have raised its 
value to the immense sum of £250,000, 
or $1,250,000 ! 

It may perhaps be difficult for some 
to imagine how the Israelites should 
have been possessed of so much wealth 
in the desert. But it is to be recollect- 
ed that they bad come out of Egypt 
with great spoil, which was no doubt 
very much augmented by what they ob- 
tained from the dead bodies of their 
enemies, cast upon the shores of the 
Red Sea. The subsequent victory over 
the Amalekites, probably increased still 
farther their predatory treasiues. Add 



sanctuary, and the sockets of the 
vail; a hundred sockets of the hun* 
dred talents, a talent for a socket. 

2& And of the thousand seven 
hundred seventy and five shekels 
he made hooks for the pillars, and 
overlaid their chapiters, and fillet- 
ed them. 

29 And the hrass of the offering 
%oa$ seventy talents, and two thou- 
sand and four hundred shekels. 

to this, that there is no reason to ques- 
tion that they trafficked more or less 
with the wandering tribes of the desert, 
on their way to Canaan, though we are 
no where expressly informed that this 
was the case. 

The grand reason for employing so 
great an amount of riches in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle and its fur* 
niture was undoubtedly two-fold, (1.) 
To impress the minds of the chosen 
people with the glory and dignity of the 
Divine Majesty, and the importance of 
his service ; and (2.) To convey through 
the gorgeousness and splendor of the 
external ritual an intimation of the 
essential and transcendent beauty, ex- 
cellence, and glory of the spiritual things 
that were shadowed ojut by it. In this 
there was a wise adaptation to the 
mental condition of the Israelites. They 
were in a sense like children, whose 
minds must be reached through the me- 
dium of their senses. But little capable 
of high abstract apprehensions of spirit- 
ual subjects, it wa^ only by means ef 
such a sensuous apparatus of worship 
that they could receive the inner essen- 
tial truths which it involved. To us, 
favored as we are with a higher state 
of intellectual advancement, suc^ a sys- 
tem is not necessary, and consequently 
it is done away. 

26. A bekah for every man. -.The 
value of the bekah is immediately de- 
fined to be half a shekel. The original 
]pp3 bekah comes from !pp^ baka, to (fi» 
videf to cleave, to eeparate irUo twf. It 
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30 And therewith he made the 
sockets to the door of the taberna- 
cle of the congregation, and the 
Inrazen altar, and Sie brazen ffrate 
for it, and all the vessels of the 
altar, 

31 And the sockets* of the court 
round about, and the sockets of the 
court-gate, and all the pins of the 
tabernacle, and all the pins of the 
court round about. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AND of a the blue, and purple, 
aod scarlet, they made i> clothes 
of service, to do service in the holy 

a ch. 35. 23. b ch. 31. 10. 4t 35. 19. 

seems to signify, not a purticular coin, 
but a shekel broken or eut in two* So, 
according to A. Clarke, the English 
penny was anciently cut into four parts, 
and the fourth part called a fourthing, 
corrupted into farthing. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Work of the Tabernacle continued. 

I. They made clothee of service. This 
phrase is pi^viously used, Ex. 31. 10, 
lor the coverings which were thrown 
over or wrapped about the Tarious arti- 
bles of the sacred furniture, when the 
camp was removed. But it is here ap- 
plied to the priestly garments, import- 
ing that they were not made for mere 
display, nor to be worn abroad, but on- 
ly in the sanctuary. The ensuing clause, 
< to do the service in the holy place,' 
is probably to be understood as de- 
termining the use of them to the one 
place and purpose for which they were 
intended, and for nothing else. 'Those 
upon whom honor is put, from them 
aervioe is expected. It is said of those 
who are arrayed in white robes, Rev. 
7. 13, 16, that * they were before the 
throne and serve him day and night in 
bis temple.' ' Heftry.^--*^ir A$ the Zord 
commanded Moeea. It is observable 
that all the sis paragtaphs from this to 



place, and made the holy garments 
for Aaron ; « as the Lord command- 
ed Moses. 

2 dAnd he made the ephod of 
gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine twined linen. 

3 And they did beat the gold into 
thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it in the blue, and in the 
purple, and in the scarlet, and in 
the fine linen, with cuiming work. 

4 The made shoulder-pieces for 
it, to couple it together: by the 
two^edges was it coupled together. 

5 And the curious girdle of his 

cch.28. 4. dch. 88. 6. 

V. 31, giving an account of the making 
of the high priest's garments, conclude 
with these words. As this is not the 
case in the previous statements, it would 
seem that they had in the preparation 
of these articles a peculiarly strict re- 
gard to the divine appointment; and 
this was perhaps owing to the fact that 
the high priest in his appropriate dress 
was the most prominent type of Christ 
of any thing in the whole establish* 
ment. 

3. They did heat the gold into thin 
plates J and cut it into wires. We here 
again avail ourselves of the result of 
the researches of our usual guide in 
matters of this nature. 'This is the 
most ancient notice of the preparation 
of gold in wires, or extended threads to 
be interwoven in cloths, and it is quite 
in conformity with all the information 
we can collect from ancient writings on 
the subject. Works made with threads 
of metal are rarely mentioned at all, 
and whenever they are spoken of, the 
wire appears to have been wholly made 
on the anvil. The metals were beaten 
with a hammer into thin plates, then 
cut with a pair of scissors or other in« 
strument, into narrow slips, which were 
afterwards rounded with the hammer 
afid file, so as to form wires or threads. 
Most of this process is desoribed in the 
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ephod, that voas upon it, vfas of the 
same^ according to the work there- 
of; o/gold, blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine twined linen; as 
the Loan commanded Moses. 

text. A very similar process of fabri- 
cation is described by Homer as being 
used by Vulcan, who repaired to his 
forge and formed upon his anvil a net 
so fine, that it could be perceived by no 
one, not even by the god», l¥iing more 
delicate than the web of a spider. Aba- 
tii^ the hyperbole,we gather from this, 
as well afi from the fact that the threads 
of metal were, in the instance before 
as, interwoven with, or employed to 
embroider cloths, that very fine wire 
was formed by this tedious and labori- 
ous process. It is not exactly clear 
&0W the gold threads were appliedtto 
ornament the ephod of the high priest. 
We rather think they were not inter* 
woven in the cloth, as in ch. 35. 34, it 
seems to be said that the colors in the 
rich cloth were the work of the embroid- 
erer as distinguished from the weaver, 
who is afterwanis mentioned. So also 
the robe of the ephod, which was adl of 
blue, is said to have been of woven work 
(v. 23.), probably to denote its simpli- 
city. The same is also said of the in- 
nermost coat (v. 27.); while in speak- 
ing of the ephod, the girdles, &c., which 
were highly ornamented, embroidery 
and . need lework are mentioned . Beck- 
VMA thinks that the earliest application 
of gold to dress was to -sew on slips of 
the metal, particularly on the seams, 
as is now done with gold lace. As there 
is no mention in the text of any process 
subsequent to that of cutting the. metal- 
lic plate into slips, necessarily fiat, it 
is possible that they were embroidemd 
on the dress or otherwise applied within 
out being rounded into wires or threads; 
Beckmann supposes that gold stars and 
other fignres cut from thin pktes of 
the metal were very early applied to 
diesses, much in the same nuumsr as 



6 f •And they wroo^ht aaf^ 
stones enclosed m ouches oi gMr 
graven as siffnets are graven, witlv 
the names of the childr^ of Israel* 



• ch. 28. 9. 



spangles at present, being either sewcid 
to the cloth, or fastened by some adhe^ 
sive composition. To this would seen% 
to have succeeded the arts of embroidert 
ing and interweaving with threads of 
gold and ultimsteiy the progress of un- 
comfortable luxury led to the fonmiition 
of clothes entirely of threads of gold 
without any other material. This, was 
indeed ' cloth of gold' —a name which 
in more modem times has been given to 
cloth, the threads of which are of siUt 
wound about with silver wire flattened 
and gilded. Silver does not seem for a 
long time to have^l^een employed for 
similar purposes, and accordhigly it is 
not mentioned in Scripture as being so 
applied. Beckmann, in evidence of its 
being unknown at so comparatively 
late a period as the time of Aurelian, 
quotes a passage from Yopiscus, who 
states that this emperor was desirous 
of entirely abolishing the use of gold-ia 
'gilding and weaving, because, though 
there was more gold than silver (this is 
in itself a curious fact), the former had 
becomS' soarcer, as much of it was con* 
tinually lost by being applied to suek 
purposes, whereas every tiling that was 
silvsr continued so. This seems to ren* 
der it clear that silver was not used for 
such purposes. Yet, as Beckmann him- 
self observes in a note, it is barely pos> 
sible that Yopiscus speaks of gilt sil- 
ver I for as the ancients were not ao> 
quainted. with the art of separating 
these metals^ the gold would be entire 
ly lost when they melted the silver* 
.He adds, however, that h« had net 
with no passage in any ancient aiithons 
where weaving or embroidering in 
thi^ads of gilt silver is mentioned. Nei- 
ther have we. There is no notice of sil> 
ver thread being iolerw^vea ia elothsu^ 
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7 And he put them oq the should- 
€is of the ephod, that they should 
be stones fpr a ^memorial to the 
children of Israel; as the Loan 
con^anded Moses. 

8 Iff And he made the br^st- 
plate of cunning work, like the 
work of the ephod; of gold, blue, 
tnd purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen. 

9 It was four-square ; they made 
tile breast-plate double: a span 
was the length thereof, and a span 
the breadth thereof, ^etn^ doubled. 

10 i> And they set in it four, rows 
o€ stones : the first row ivas a sar- 
dius, a topaz, and a carboncle: 
this was the first row. 

fch. 38. 13. f ch. 38. 15. h ch. 38. 17. Ac. 

tier than the times of the Greek later 
Emperors. 

*It is really sarprising to find so iniieh 
tee made of threads of precious metals 
while it continued to be formed by the 
hammer. Beckmann declares himself 
mable to determine when attempts 
were first made to draw into threads 
inetal, cut or beat into small slips, by 
forcing them through holes in a steel 
plate placed perpendicularly on a table. 
Bitt the art was not known in Italy in 
the. time of Charlemagne ; and our au- 
thor, from the best evidence he was 
able to obtain, is disposed to attribute' 
the invention of the drawing-plate to 
the fourteenth century. Since then the 
arts of forming and applying threads of 
'gold have received much improvement. 
It is not known when wire first began 
to be spnn round thread, as it now usu- 
'ally is in application to dress. This 
'branch of the art is not ancient. The 
threads found among the ruins of Her- 
culaneum are of massy gold. When 
the fihe wire first began to be spun 
rottnd the thread it was round ; die art 
of first flattening the wire, by means of 
which tassels and other ornaments have 
been rendered much cheaper— in oonse- 



11 And the seecxid row, an eme- 
rald, a sapphire, and a diamond. 

12 And the third row, a ligure, 
an agate, and an amethyst. 

13 And the fourth row, a beryl, 
an onyx, and a jasper : they were 
enclosed in ouches of sfold in their 
enclosing. 

14 And the stones were accord* 
ing to the names of the children of 
Israel, twelve, according to their 
names, like the engravings of a si^ 
net, every one with his name, ac- 
cording to the twelve tribes. 

15 And they made upon the 
breast-plate chains at the ends, of 
wreathen work o/pure gold. 

16 And they made two ouches 
of gold, and two gold rings, and 

quence of much less metal being re* 
quired to cover the silk — and at the 
same time more brilliant and beautiful, 
is of modem but uncertain date. The 
difierent degrees of ductility of gold 
and silver have led to the beautiful iik 
vention of plating silver wire with gold.* 
Piet. Bible. 

6. Onyxstonte enclosed in ouches nf 
goldf graven as eignets are gratsn, 
'There can be no doubt but that man- 
kind were at this time well acquainted 
with the art of polishing and engraving 
precious stones ; and the various texts 
relating to the jewelled ornaments of 
Aaron's dress are very interesting indi- 
cations of the progress which had been 
made in lapidary and stone-engraving. 
It is to observed, that the shoalden 
of the ephod were ornamented with 
two on3rz*«tone8 mounted on gold, and 
that these stones were engraved with 
the names of twelve tribes— eiz in each 
stone; and we may therefore suppose 
the work to have been of a rather minute 
character.' Then from the breast-plate 
we learn that twelve other sorts of pre- 
cious stones were known, as well as the 
brilliant efi^t which they would pro- 
duce by a proper arrangement on the 
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put the two rings in the two ends 
of the breast-plate. 

17 And they put the two wreath- 
en chains of gold in the two rings 
oa the ends of the breast-plate. 

18 And the two ends of the two 
wreathen chains they^ fastened in 
the two ouches, and put them aa 
the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, 
before it« 

19 And they made two rings of 
gold, and put them on the two ends 
of the breast-plate, upon the border 
of it, which was on the side of the 
ephod inward. 

SO. And they made two ot?ier 
golden rings, and put them on the 
two sides of the ephod, undeiHeath, 
toward the forepart of it, over 
against the other coupling thereof, 
above the curious girdle of the 
ephod: 

21 And they did bind the breast- 
plate hy his rings unto the rings of 
the ephod with a lace of blue, that 
it might be above the curious girdle 

same surface. Each of these stones 
also contained the name of a tribe ; 
and, altogether, we are led to form no 
mean idea of the pr(^[res8 which art 
had thus early made in the treatment 
of precious stones. Any one at all ac- 
quainted with the arts is well aware 
that the engraving of precious stones 
demands no common measure of ad- 
dress, precision, and knowledge. There 
must be a considerable number of very 
•fine and delicate tools, and great de- 
cision of hand and practice. It is indeed 
tme that the engraving of names admits 
of no comparison with the skill and de- 
licacy of execution required in cutting 
the figures of men and animals ; but 
still, as to the essentials of (the art; the 
process is the same in both) and the 
^}fi*erence is only a question of more or 
less perfection. Goguet is astonished 
to see that, in the time of Moses,, and 
doubtless earlieri men had made, so 



of the e][^od, and that the breast* 
plate might not be loosed from the 
ephod; as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 

22 IF i And he made the robe of 
the Qphod of woven work, all of 
blue. 

23 And thenvHis a hole in the 
midst of the robe, as the hole of a 
habergeon, ti^iYA a band round about 
the hole, that it should not rend. 

24 And they made upon the hems 
of the robe pomegranates of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and twin* 
ed linen. 

25 And they made ^ bells of 
pure gold, and put the bells be- 
tween the pomegranates upon the 
hem of the robe, round about be- 
tween the pomegranates ; 

26 A a bell and a pomegranate, a 
bell and a pomemuiate, round 
about the hem of the robe to min* 
ister in; as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 

>ch.88. 31. k eh. 98. 33. 

much progress in art as to be able to 
execute such works. Considering the 
number of previous discoveries which 
it is necessary to suppose, as Well as 
the degree of knowledge and attainment 
which it involves, the same author, not 
without reason, is disposed to regard 
the engraving of precious stones as a 
most marked evidence of the general 
progress which the arts had made, in 
certain countries, at a very early period. 
With regard to this particular branch 
of art, we may observe also, that in 
the course of time it attained such an 
advanced state among the ancients that 
the modems have never been able to 
equal them in the exquisite delicacy 
and beauty of their performances on 
precious ^tones. The engraved gems 
which have been preserved are still 
the unapproached models of the art. 
Pict, Bible, 
23. A^ the hole of an habergeon. The 
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27 IT lAnd they made coats o/ 
fine linen, of woven work, for 
Aaron and for his sons, 

28 ^ And a mitre of fine linen, 
and goodly bonnets of fine linen, 
and'Minen breeches o/fine twined 
linen. 

29 o And a girdle of fine twined 
linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet,* of needle- worK; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 

30 IF p And they made the plate 
of the holy crown of pure gold, 
and wrote upon it wnting, like to 
the engravings of a signet, HOLI- 
NESS TO THE LORD. 

31 And they tied unto it a lace 
of blue, to fasten it on high upon 
the mitre ; as the Lord command- 
ed Moses. 

32 IF Thus was all the work of 
the tabemacle of the tent of the 
congregation finished: and the 
children of Israel did q according 
to all that the Lord commanded 
Moses, so did they. 

33 IT And they brought the tab- 
ernacle unto Moses, the tent, and 
all his furniture, his taches, his 
boards, his bars, and his pillars, 
and his sockets ; 

1 oh. 88. 39, 40. m ch. 28. 4, 39. Ezek. 44. 
18. n ch. 28. 42. o ch. 28. 39. P ch. 28. 36, 
87. q ver. 42, 43. ch. 29. 40. 



34 And the covering of rams' 
skins dyed red, and the covering 
of badgers* skins, and the vail of 
the covering ; 

35 The ark of the testimony, and 
the staves thereof, and the mercy- 
seat; 

36 The table, and all the vessels 
thereof, and the shew-bread ; 

* 37 The pure candlestick, toith the 
lamps thereof, even with the lamps 
to be set in order, and all the ves- 
sels thereof, and the oil for light ; 

38 And the golden altar, and the 
anointing oil, and the sweet in- 
cense, and the hanging for the tab- 
emacle-door : 

39 The brazen altar, and his grate 
of brass, his staves, and all his ves- 
sels, the la ver and his foot . 

40 The hangings of the court, his 

Eillars, and his sockets, and the 
anging for the court-gate, his 
cords, and his pins, and all the ves- 
sels of the service of the tabema- 
cle, for the tent of the congrega- 
tion; 

41 The clothes of service to do 
service in the holy place, and the 
holy ^rments for Aaron the priest, 
and his sons' garments, to mmister 
in the priest's office. 

42 According to all that the Lord 



habergeon or hauberk was a small coat 
of mail, made of litile iron rings curi- 
ously united together. It covered the 
neck and breast, was very lights and 
resisted the stroke of a sword. The 
< band' is what we should now call a 
hinding. 

27. And they made coate qffine linen^ 
The order for making these coats is 
given above, «h. 28. 40, but the material 
is not there mentioned. Here they are 
iaid to have been iitiade of fine Unen, 
and th^re is good evidence that pure 
white linen garments were anciently 
used by all- nations in the service of 
God. This usage the Most High was 
Vol. II. 26 



pleased to retain in his worship. The 
Jewish priests, however, wore this rai- 
ment only while officiating in the sanc- 
tuary ; whereas in £gypt, for instance, 
the priests of Isis went every irbere 
clothed in white. 

SO. They made the pktte of the holy 
crown of pure gold. To the explana- 
tions on this subject made above^ ch. 
28. 36, we have only here to add, that 
the priests generally among the heathen^ 
nations of antiquity were distinguished 
by the epithet orf^ava^opof , erown^ear^ 
ersy fronjk the crowns worn upon their 
headA,. which were usually xnade eithaf 
of a laurel wreath, or of a rayed or. 



commaDded Moses, so ihe children 
of Israel 'made all the work. 
43 And Mos«3 did look npoo all 
the work, and behold, they had 



dtme it as the Lord had commatul- 
ed, even so had they doite it : and 
Moses • blessed them. 



The Bigh Pbieit. 



43. Ani MaiftbUatd: After Imiinj 
Ibaronghly examined the work in all its 
TarioDs ilema, uid found h eiiecatHl 
piwciaely accoidins to tlw dtr«clions 
fJTcn, "be confirms hi* aceeplance of it 
M Ihe hand! of the' people b; Bolemnly 
nrakingihebleninjafGoddiKHi ihem. 
This leaehei nt, at the eonehnhnl of 
ftrj inleiprisa nndeitaken for > good 



object devoutly to acknowledge tbe fovi 
hand of Ihe Lord in enabling ns (a cany 
it forward tocomplelioa, and to implnr* 
his benediction upon Ihs results. Wa 
sre reminded aha that those vbn Mrr* 
the cnuse of religion baTe « elaiin t* 
OUT prayers, CTen as if Ihey were out 
own personal benefaciiirs 7 for that caasa 
weireboond tocomidsrat onrons. - 
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CHAPTER XL. 

AND the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, isaying, 

2 On the first day of the & first 
month shalt thou set up b the tab- 
ernacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation. 

3 And cthou shalt put therein 
the ark of the testimony, and cover 
the ark with the Tail. 

4 And ^thou shalt bring in the 
table, and • set in order the things 
that are to be set in order upon it; 
fand thou shalt bring in the candle- 
stick, and light the lamps thereof. 

5 gAnd thou shalt set the altar 
of gold for the incense before the 
ark of the testimony, and put the 
hanging of the door to the taber- 
nacle. 

6 And thou shalt set the altar of 
the bumt-ofFering before the door 



<tch. 12. 2. & 13. 4. b ver. 17. A ch. 20. 1, 
30. cy^er. 21. ch. 26. 33. Numb. 4. 5. d ver. 
SS. ch. 26. 35. e ver. 23. ch. 25. 30, Lev. 
84. 5, 0. { ver. 24. 25. ' 8 ver. 26. 



CHAPTER XL. 

The Tabernacle set up. 

2. On the first day of the fifth month 
thou ahalt aet up the tabernacle. From 
an attentive survey of all the incidents 
recorded to hav^ happened after the 
exodus from Egypt, it appears that 
about six months intervened between 
that event and the commencement of 
the work of the tabernacle. Conse- 
quently they were about six months 
employed in the work itself; for the 
tabernacle was set np at the beginning 
of the second year, or one year lacking 
fifteen days after they had left Eg3rpt. 
Considering the vast amount of curious 
and costly workmanship that was re- 
quisite, the undertaking was carried 
through with great expedition. But the 
hearts of the people were in this work, 
and this made all their labor light ; and 
the union of men's hands, and much 



of the tabernacle of the tent of the 
congregation. 

7 And h thoii shalt set the layer 
between the tent of the congre- 
gation and the altar, and shalt put 
water therein. 

8 And thou shalt set up the court 
round about, and hang up the 
hanging at the court-gate. 

9 And thou shalt take the anoint- 
ing oil, and ^ aiioint the tabernacle, 
and all that is therein, and shah 
hallow it, and all the vessels there- 
of: and it shall be holy. 

10 And thou shalt anoint the al- 
tar of the burnt-offering, and all 
his vessels, and sanctify the altar : 
and ^ it shall be an altar most holy. 

11 And thou shalt anoint the 
laver and his foot, and sanctify it. 

12 I And thou shalt bring Aaron 
and his sons unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, and 
wash them with water. 

i> ver. 30. ch. 30. 18. > ch. 30. 26. k ch. 
29. 36, 37. I Lev, 8. 1,-13. 

zeal will necessarily bring to a speedy 
accomplishment any work that is under- 
taken. 

3. And cover the ark with the vail. 
That is, hang up the separating vail so 
as to hide the ark from the public view. 
For this reason the vail is called, Num. 
4. 5, ' the covering vail.' 

9. And thou shait take the anointing 
oil and anoint, fcc. Every thing hav- 
ing been duly brought and disposed in 
its proper place, the consecration of the 
whole by sacred unction follows. In 
allusion to thi^ it is said, Dan; 9, 24, 
'Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people and upon thy holy city, to 
finish the transgression, and to make | 
an end of sins, and to make reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness, and to seal up the 
vision and prophecy, and to anoint ths 
Most Holy.' The < most holy' here is 
but another name for the Christian 
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13 And thou shalt put upon Aaron 
the holy garments, ^and anoint 
him, and sanctify him; that he 
may minister unto me in the 
priest's office, # 

14 And thou shalt bring his sons, 
and clothe them with coats : 

,15 And thou shalt anoint them, 
as thou didst anoint their father, 
that they may minister unto me 
in the priest's office: for their 
anointing shall surely be an n ever- 
lasting priest-hood throughout 
their venerations, 

16 Thus did Moses; according to 
all that the Lord commanded him, 
so did he. 

17 IF And it came to pass in the 
first month, in the second year, on 
the first day of the month, thai 
the o tabernacle was reared up. 

18 And Moses reared up the tab- 
emacle, and fastened his sockets, 
and set up the boards thereof, and 
put in the bars thereof, and reared 
up his pillars. 

19 And he spread abroad the tent 
over the tabernacle, and put the 
covering of the tent above upon it ; 
as the Lord commanded Moses. 

20 IT And he took and put p the 
testimony into the ark, and set the 
staves on the ark, and put the 
mercy-seat above upon the ark : 

21 And he brought the ark into 
the tabernacle, and qset up the 

n»ch. 28. 41. BNnmb. S5. 13. over. 1. 
JfUmb. 7. 1. Pch. 85. 16. 

Church which was to be established at 
the end of the seventy weeks, and which 
was anointed at its setting up by the 
Holy Spirit in his miraculous effusion 
on the day of Pentecost. 

15. Thtir anointing shall he an ever- 
lasting priesthood. The meaning is, 
that, as far as the common priests were 
concerned, the efficacy of this |irst 
anoinjting should exteji4 to the whole 
future line, so that they need not from 



vail of the covering, and covered 
the ark of the testimony ; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 

22 f'Aind he put the table in 
the tent of the congregation upon 
the side of the tabernacle north- 
ward, without the vail. 

23 » And he set the bread in order 
upon it befqre the Lord; as the 
Lord had commanded Moses. 

24 IT t And he put the candlestick 
in the tent of the congregation, 
over against the table, on the side 
of the tabernacle southward. 

25 And u he lighted the lamps be* 
fore the Lord, as the Lord com- 
manded Moses. 

26 IF y And he put the golden al- 
tar in the tent of the congregation, 
before the vail : 

27 56 ^nd he burnt sweet incense 
thereon ; as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 

28 1[ a And he set up the hanging 
at the door of the tabernacle. 

29 bAnd he put the altar of burnt- 
offering by the door of the taber- 
nacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation, and coff*ered upon it the 
burnt-oflfering, and the meat-ofier- 
ing ; as the Lord commanded Mo- 
ses. 

30 IF d And he set the laver be 
tween the tent of the congregation 

q ch. 26. 33. & 35. 13. r ch. 26. 35. • ver. 

4. tch. 26. 35. uver. 4. ch. 25. 37. y ver. 

5. ch. 30. 6. « ch. 30, 7. * ver. 5. ch. 26. 
36. t> ver. 6. c ch. 29. 88. Ac. d ver. 7. 
ch. 30. 18. 

I I I i I II 11 I I I.I III 

one generation to another receive suc- 
cessively the consecrating unction. With 
the High Priest the case was different. 
As he was elected, it was fit that he 
should, upon entering into office, be 
anointed ; but in regard to the ordinary 
priests, who inherited their office as 
their birthright, the same necessity did 

not exist. 
26. And he put the golden altar in the 

tents of the congregation. Of the gen- 
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uul the aim, ftnd pnt 
to waEdi vnthaL 

31 And Moses, and Aaroa, and 
his suua, washed their hands and 
their feet thereat: 

32 When they went into the lent 
(£ the ccmgre^iim, and when they 
came near unto the altar, they 



» the LoKD command- 



there, '%r«ahed; *» 

I ed Moses. 
33 'And he reared up the court 
round about the tabernacle and the 
altar, and set up the hani^iiig of 
thecDuri'gate: so Moses fijiished 
the work. 

• cb. 30, IB, lv«.8. ch.SJ.S. IB. 



Trot Iirmioa o 



S). Anttit rmrii iiftkt emrf rxiatf \t> fnttm ta tka tjt Ihi fmwnl ip. 
•Mil IJk( Itbtmattt, »Ki. A* all tbe pearaao* of the tatenMKle witi tha> 
paiticdlan hara be«» fonaetly nphnt. I coart, illir, and lavcr ; the- irilBlfl ■W' 
td, dodUog Mira ii bcrciutoiMi) ttaa I mountad b; Iba pilltr af dlood. 



1 1 sTIten B cloud eorered the I tent of lite eoBgttSBtioii, uiid tite 
cb. ss. 43. Lev. IS. 9. Niunb. 0. IS. glor; of the Lord Oiled the taber- 

lags S. 10, II, achnm. f. It. * T.l. | nacle. 



Tb£ TAiinucu A 






34. TAen a ct6ui cottrtd the (tut o/ 
tilt tBngrtgation. Katber Hccordng to 
the Hebrew literally tnnslaleit, 'ttt 
cloud' CpVn AJonon) that is, the cloudy 
pilltr, er dood of the Shekiaib, which 
had picTiausly abode for many weeks 

Vhieh had lubteqnenlly deieeiided ap- 
en Moats' t«nl sod stood before the ^oi 
of it, aa menttoBed, eb. 33. 9. Tb» 
Miblimc «lond now remoied from its 
former statien and atood at Aral bm 
oaly over, but aroutd ttae taberaacle, 
completely coTering or eavrappiiig it 
in its (ombre folds wbile inner unseen 
Glory, after Brst filling Ibe outer room, 
•aler<d and look ita atatioB ia lbs HoM 

Holy Place between tbe Oienibini. 

% Tk* glory of tkt Lord JlUii tkt (at- 
vnaclt. Ttu\ It, lb*- viaible feign or 



symbol of ibe Lord's glorious presence. 
'By this Glory was signified,' says Mai- 
monide* 'a ceitaia created splendor 
which God caused miiaculonsly to dwell 
any wbece for Ibe purpose of manifest' 
ing forth his nujesly,' Abrabanel m 
this passage speaks still moR distinct- 
ly; 'Behold, il is cleat Ibat the Glory 
of the Lord was not a cloud, but some* 
(hing IB napect to l^bt aod spltador 
like >ma fire. A elnui, howeier, waa 
roimd about il, as emoke is alway* 
about a fire ; and aa burning lamps (or 
lightnings) appeal from the midst ot 
clouds, so was the Glory of the Lwrd 
like to fire in tbe midst of tbe clond 
aad the daikoaaa.' In tkis august moa- 
an God ts«k farmal poiaeasian of th* 
haoae which bad baea jHvpand'for hia 
raaideica. All thinga IwTiDg bMB duljr 
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made ready, the great and glorious Oc> 
cupant now makes a solemn entry into 
the habitation in which he had promised 
to dwell, and of which he now virtually 
says, *This is the place of my throne, 
and the place of the soles of my feet, 
where I will dwell in the midst of the 
children of Israel for ever.' By this act 
Jehovah not only testified the restora* 
tion of his forfeited favor to the people, 
and his gracious acceptance of their 
services, but also gave typically a 
pledge of the future tabernacling of 
Christ, the true Shekinah, in human 
flesh, and of an ulterior visible mani> 
Testation of the divine glory in the lat* 
ter days on the earth. This latter great 
event is distinctly foreshown in the fol- 
lowing passages in language bearing 
evident allusion to that of Moses in 
the narrative before us ; Ezek. 43, 4, 5, 
'And the Glory of the Lord came into 
the house by the way of the gate whose 
prospect is toward the east. — So the 
Spirit took me up and brought me into 
the inner court ; and behold the Glory 
0/ the Lord filled the house.' John 
also in the Revelation, chap.21. 10, 11, 
alluding to the same illustrious period 
of the church, says, 'And he carried me 
in the spirit to a great and high moun- 
tain, and showed me that great city, 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God ; having the Glory of 
God.^ For ourselves we think it de- 
serving of the most serious and pro- 
found enquiry, whether this ' glory to 
be revealed' be not a another term for 
the whole heavenly world composed of 
the glorified spiritual bodies, of Christ 
and his saints, together with his holy 
angels, coming down to enter into a 
new and abiding connexion with the 
churdi on earth in its latter-day pros- 
perity. To what else can it refer? Oar 
Savior expressly assured his disciples 
that * hereafter they should see heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascend- 
iflg and descending, upon the Son of 
Mai.' Equally explicit is the declara- 



tion of Jolm in the Apocslypse, ch. 21. 
3, ^ And i heard a great voice from 
heaven saying, Behold, the tabernacle 
, of God is with men, and he shall dwell 
with them, and they shall be his peo- 
ple; and God himself shall be with 
them, and shall be their God.' As the 
glory of the Shekinah came in all its 
effulgeB€e and took possession of the 
tabernacle when it was prepared for its 
reception, so when the eart%, by the 
previous outpouring of the Spirit and 
the uaiverss!} difiusion and estaiblish- 
meat of the gospe! shall have become 
fitted for the divine inhabitation, are 
we not taught to expect that the glori- 
fied Savior and the glorified saved — ^the 
substance of the resplendent Cloud and 
the shining Cherubim of the most holy 
place- — shall come and fix themselves 
in permasent sojourn in the temple 
thus prepared for them 1 Not that we 
af e to* understand this as implying that 
the glorified saints will ever be pro* 
miscuoHsly imngled together with the 
tenants of earth, the dwellers in' houses 
of clay and houses of wood or stone, 
but simpTy that there will be a visible 
communication and an intimate retatioa 
be twees these two great departmeiits of 
the Lord''s family. We have no reason 
to suppose that spnritaal bodies wil) 
ever inhabit material tenements on the 
earth, but as there was at the birth of 
Christ a sw^n and glorious manifests* 
tion of a tnuiltitudeof the heavenly hsfst 
in the air, so we are perhaps taught 
that a similar developement of the i]»- 
visible world will be made and become 
permanent in the latter day, abiding in 
immediate proximity to our globe, an<l 
thus giving its ultimate fulfilment 4» 
-the dream of Jaeob of an angelic inter- 
course between heaven and earth. Id 
this state of things, the separating veil 
between thfe holy and the most place, 
will be done- away. The cherubim will 
be ' living creatures' and pass freely out 
into the outer room. Sure we are, that 
if these predictions do not announce the 
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35 And Mwes i» was not able to 
enter into the tent of the coogre- 

bLev. 16.3. 1 Kings 8. 11. S Chron. 14. 9. 

sublime, event now suggested, as they 
plainly point to $ome fulfilment of stu- 
pendous character, it behoves the in- 
terpreters of the oracles of God to in- 
form an inquiring world what they do 
mean. It is impossible to be faithful 
to the entrusted truth of heaven, and 
permit its most sublime revelations to 
lie shrouded in obscurity under the idle 
plea that they are a part of prophecy, 
and that prophecy was not designed to 
be understood till it is accomplished. 
Not indeed that we would maintain 
that prophecy can be equeUly well un- 
derstood before and after its ,accom- 
plishment, but if it be unintelligible, 
why are we exhorted to study it ? The 
truth is, the prophecies touch the very 
vital doctrines of Christianity. Its grand 
sanctions — its promises of bliss and its 
threatenings o(^ woe — thp judgment, the 
resurrection, and the New Jerusalem — 
are inseparably interwoven with the ful- 
filment of the great chain of scriptural 
prophecy ; and we doubt not the time 
is not far distant when the interests of 
truth will m,p4riqu8ly demand that the 
mysteries of the Apocalypse shall be 
unfolded. 

3d. And Moaea teas not able to enter 
into the tent of the congregation^ &c. 
Jhe glory of the Shekinah shone so 
bright and dazzling, that it was abso- 
lutely insufferable to the sight. Indeed, 
as the phenomenon was in eJQToct the 
Sfime with that which appeared on the 
summit of Sinai, aud of which it is said, 
Ex.24. 16, that the part of it covered 
by the cloud, when partially exposed 
to view, was like unto < devouring fire/ 
th^ tabeniacle could not now be entered 
for the same reason that the cloud could 
not then have been entered, even by 
Moses, without a special summons to 
that effect from Jehovah himself. Pre- 
cisely the same thing happened at the 



gation, because the cloud abode 
thereon, and the glory of ^e Loed 
filled the tabernacle. 

dedication of the temple of Solomon, 
when, we are told, 1 Kings, 8. 10, 11, 
'The cloud filled the hewte of the Lord ; 
so that the priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cloud, for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the houRe 
of the Lord.* A palpable allusion to 
this incident is also to be recognised in 
Rev. 15. 7, S, although tbe nipaning of 
the prophecy is too profound to be 
hastily decided upon j *And one of the 
four beasts gave unto the seven angels 
seven golden vials full of the wrath'of 
God, who liveth for ever and ever. 
And the temple was filled with smoke 
from the glory of God, and from his 
power ; and no man was able to enter 
into the temple, till the seven plagues 
of the seven angels were fulfilled.' 
Mpses was obliged to wait till the over* 
whelming brightness had somewhat 
abated, and the Glory had retired with- 
in the veil. That these circumstances 
were designed to point forward to some 
gnwd accomplishment of far more ill'us- 
trious character, in the stale described 
in the closing chapters of Ezekiel and 
John, when the divine Glory shall again 
take up its abode on earth, we have no 
doubt. But as the precise manner of 
its ultimate fulfilment appears to be 
hidden by a veil at present inscrutable, 
we are thrown upon a moral improve- 
ment of thfe occurrence, upon which no 
mystery rests. It affords another in- 
timation how awful and terrible is the 
majesty of Jehovah when he is pleased 
to reveal himself to human eyes.' How 
impossible it was for Moses to behold 
it without a screen,, we have already had 
occasion to notice. The greatest and 
the best of men are utterly unable to 
stand before it. 'Our God is a consom* 
ing fire.' How thankful then are we 
called to be, that we may contemplate 
the softened glories of the Godhead id 
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36 iAnd when, the cloud was talieiiup, then they journeyed not 



taken up from over the tabernacle, 
the children of Israel went onward 
in all their journeys : 
37 But kjf the cloud were not 



iNumb. 9. 17. & 
kNumb. 9. 19,-22. 



10. 11. Neh. 9. 19. 



Jesus Christ, who has drawn nigh and 
entered as our forerunner iuto the holy 
place not made with hands, that we 
might in due time be admitted to a par- 
ticipation of the same honor and joy. 

36, 37. And when the cloud vxu taken 
up J &c. Thus the cloud was a guide to 
the camp of Israel in their march 
through the wilderness. While the cloud 
remained upon or over the tabernacle, 
they rested abiding in their tents ; when 
it removed, they removed and followed 
their aerial conductor. ,^his is more 
fully detailed Num. 9. 1&— 23, and long 
afterwards mentioned with grateful re- 
membrance by the Psalmist, Ps. 78. 14, 
— 105. 39; and Nehemiah notices its 
continuance as an extraordinary mercy 
notwithstanding their great provocation 
in the matter of the golden calf; ch. 9. 
19, 'Yet thou in thy manifold mercies 
forsookest them not in the wilderness ; 
the pillar of cloud departed not from 
them by day, to lead them in the way ; 
neither the pillar of fire by night, to 
show them light and the way wherein 
they should go.' 

38. For the cloud of the Lord was 
upon the tabernacle j by day, &c. Chal. 
and Targ. Jon. 'The cloud of the Glory 
of the Lord.' Targ. Jerus. 'The cloud 
of the Glory of the Shekinah of the 
Lord.' That same mysterious cloud 
which had led them up from Egypt, 
and which had all along been pregnant 
with wonders, now settled upon the tab- 
ernacle and hovered. over it, even in the 
hottest and clearest day ; for this was 
not a cloud of which it could be said 
that the si^n 'wearieth the thick cloud ; 
he scattereth the bi^ight cloud.' It was 



till the day that it was takai up. 
38 For Uhe cloud of- the Lord 
was upon the tahemacle h;^ day, 
and fire was on it by night, in the 
sight of all the house of Israel, 
throughout all their journeys. 

1 ch. 13. 21. Numb. 9. 15. 

a cloud that served as a remarkable to- 
ken of the Divine Presence, constantly 
visible day and night to all Israel, and 
to those who were situated in the re* 
motest corners of the eamp, so that 
they could never have occasion to pro- 
pose the question, 'Is the Lord among 
us, or is he not V They could not doubt 
it, unless they could doubt the evidence 
of their own senses.-*— IT And fire was 
on it by night in ^he sight of all the 
house of Israel f &c. The fire and the 
cloud were not, as we have before re- 
marked, two different and distinct 
things. It was one and the same pillar 
which was a dark cloud by day and a 
shining fire by night. Indeed, as the 
original for ' on it ' is ID bo, in it, it is 
contended by Fagius and others that 
the true meaning is, that the fire was in 
the cloud by night, i. e. that the cloud 
was the seat of it, that it did not ema- 
nate from any source different from the 
cloud; not that the fire was so invel- 
oped in the cloud as to be invisible, for 
on that supposition, the fire was in it 
by day as well as by night. It is pos- 
sible that the term 'fire' is to be under- 
stood merely of a phosphorescent glow 
which the exterior of the cloud was 
ma^de to assume at night, and thus to 
be viewed as entirely distinct from the 
inner enwrapped glory, which Moses so 
ardently desired to see. These are 
particulars in respect to the cloud which 
it is exceedingly difficult to determine ; 
but the general image, can easily be 
brought before the mind, and we can 
see at once how express is the allusion 
to this incident m the words of the 
prophet, Is. 4. 5, 'And the Lord will 
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cnsLie npon every dwellin^*place of 
Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies) 
a cloud and smoke by day, and the 
abioing of a flaming fire by night ; for 
upon all tbe ^ory shall be a defence.* 
The dwelling'plaees of Mount Zion 
here spoken of are doubtless Christian 
churches^ and the intimation seems to 
be, that in the times of the gospel each 
individual church, or congregation of 
believers, should be as complete in it- 
self in its endowments, and preroga- 
tives ; that it shall be as traly distin- ' 
guished by the tokens of the Divine ' 
presence, guidance, and guardianship, 
as v^as the one congregation of Israel 
with its one tabernacle, surmounted by ' 
the pillar of cloud and of fire. The 
Jewish nation formed but one church, 
having its unity concentrated in one 
place and one systemi of worship. As I 
such it was not so properly a type of 
the whole collective body of Christian 
churches, nor of any one great sectarian 
division of the church, as of each par- 
ticular single church, duly organized 
and furnished. All such churches the 
Scriptures represent as complete and ' 
independent in themselves, and subject 
to no jurisdiction save that of Christ 
administered by his word, spirit, and 
ofiicers. 

V Throughout all their joumeya. 

This circumstance is so prominent in 
the history of the wanderings of Israel, 
and so replete with interest in itself, that 
we know not how to forbear enlarging 
somewhat more at length upon it. ! 
Whatever may have been the impres- j 
sion produced by it upon the minds of 
those to whose senses it was present, 
it soars majestically before our minds 
as a threefold token of the divine pre- 
•enee, protection^ and guidance. In 
this sublime symbol the journeying 
host could but feel that God was always 
nigh them, resting with them when they 
rested, and moving with them when 
they moved. Neter could they cast their 
«yes upon that lowering pillar, ever 



dark by day add bright by night, al- 
ways maintaining its position, and not, 
like other douds, changing, breaking, 
and dissipating into the surrounding air ; 
never, we say, could they look upon 
this august object without being re- 
minded that ' a God at hand, and not 
afar off, was the Lord in his holy habi- 
tation.' But not only so ; it was a source 
of protection. It shaded them, as tt 
pleasant pavilion, from the rays of the 
noon-tide sun, and under its canopy they 
could rest as under the shadow' of a 
great rock in a weary land. Nor less did 
it serve as a defence from their enemies, 
than as a shade from the beams of the 
sultry sun. Its descending and inter- 
posing folds placed a wall of adamant 
between them and their Egyptian pur- 
suers, beyond which they could no more 
penetrate than they could have broken 
through the granite barriers of Sinai 
and Horeb. But last, though not least, 
they had in the cloudy pillar a constant 
guide and director. It conducted them 
in all their movements, and indicated 
to them all their rests. They rose up 
and journeyed whenever it began to 
move; they stopped at the moment 
when it became stationary. When it 
rose they knew not whither it would go, 
but it led them constantly in the right 
way ) and they had no inquiries to 
make, no doubts or fears to cherish, 
nothing to do but to yield themselves 
implicitly to its guidance. What a 
wondrous mercy to be thus conducted 
in all their way ! Travellers, especially 
in desert and inhospitable climes, like 
that which now lay before the children 
of Israel, are prone to be concerned 
about their route and about their safety. 
They lie down at night with planted 
guards around them, and look with fear- 
ful solicitude to the events of the com- 
ing day, lest perchance they should lose 
their way, or their water become ex- 
hausted, or their strength fail. But no 
misgivings of this nature could trouble 
the peace of the favored hosts of Israel. 
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They could lay them down to rest with- 
out any care how far or whither they 
should go on A&*inorr«w, ^ whether 
they should move at all. No anlietyas 
to food or drink could afflict their minds, 
for without any care or thought of theirs, 
Hheir bread would he given and their 
water would be sure,' and if they jour- 
neyed, an unerring guide would mark 
out their place of rest. 'Happy, thrice 
happy, ye highly favored of heaven I' 
we arc prone to exclaim in view of this 
distinguished lot of the chosen tribes. 
Thrown often ourselves into the great- 
est perplexity as to the decisions we 
shall make, and the conduct we shall 
pursue in life, we naturally feel how 
great would be the blessing of being 
ever thus sensibly directed by the Lord. 

But let us not disparage our own 
privileges compared with those of the 
seed of Jacob. As to ike presence of Je- 
hovah with us, encompassing our ways, 
we are not left destitute of that. If we 
have not the Shekinah in ahadow we 
have it in mbatance, in him who is 'the 
brightness of the Father's glory, and 
the express image of his person.' His 
tabernacling has already, in one sense, 
been with men in human flesh, and he 
is the proper object to bring before our 
thoughts, whenever we would have an 
equivalent for the visible symbol of Je- 
hovah. In him the promise is, 'I will 
dwell in (among) them, and walk in 
(among) them, and they shall be my 
people.' * I will never leave you nor 
forsake you.' By his spirit he is present 
with his whole church and with every in- 
dividual member of it. By that Spirit he 
will abide with them for ever, cheering 
their hearts and renewing their strength 
by the light of his countenance. 

Do we desire protection as real and 



as effectual as that which spread its 
pa,noply over the chosen raoe ? The 
consoling strain in which, if his, we are 
assured of it, is uttered in thejanguage 
of the Psalmist, 'The Lord is thy keep- 
er: the Lord is thy shade upon thy 
right hand. The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon .by night. 
The Lord shall preserve thee from all 
evil : he shall preserve thy soul. The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in from this tioie forth, and 
even for ever more.* 

Finally, do we desire guidance^ an 
infdUihle light to direct us in all the 
mazes and perplexities of oar pa(h — 
something which shall stand to us in- 
stead of the luminous pillar that, in the 
dark night poured its splendors upon 
the shifting sands and the rocky rough- 
nesses of the Arabian desert ? Doubt- 
less, eecret intimations of Providence 
are sometimes given to this end, es- 
pecially if sought in earnest prayer and 
humble watchfulness. But however this 
may be, we have a more sure directory 
of duty. The Bible is our pillar of 
cloud and of fire. Let us look to the 
pages of that inspired word which is a 
light to our feet, and a lamp to our 
path,' and we shall cease to desiderate 
the guiding glory which aided only the 
, outward eye, and directed only a local 
sojourn. We have all and abound. We 
have the oracles of truth and life ; we 
have the profier of the illuminating 
Spirit ; we have the promise of a better 
Canaan than that which smiled beyond 
Jordan ; and if we can sincerely say 
with the Psalmist, in respect to the di- 
vine leading on earth, 'Thou shalt guide 
me with thy counsel,' we may confi- 
dently add the supplementary clause, 
'And afterward receive me to glory.' 
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